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A Message from the President 


Dear Colleagues: 


_ Professor Kar] Barth, who is the subject of this issue’s cover story, 
was truly one of the great Doctors of the Church and perhaps the most 
important theologian of this century. The Seminary will celebrate the 
centennial of his birth with a special Karl Barth Symposium in April. 

During my student days here at the Seminary, we read Emil 
Brunner in systematic theology classes. A few of Barth’s collected 
sermons and essays were at the time available in English translations, 
but the Church Dogmatics was only beginning to be made available to 
those of us who then lacked proficiency in German. Neverthless, I did 
work through Vol. I, 1, during my senior year with great profit. And 
during the years of my first pastorate, I did the same with each 
succeeding volume as it was published. Barth’s grounding of theology 
in the reality of the triune God as revealed in Jesus Christ, his service 
exposition of the Scriptures as the providential witness to God’s self- 
revelation, and his relentless concern for the task of the preacher and 
the life of the Church not only impressed me deeply but informed me 
profoundly as a Minister of the Word. 

When in the late sixties it was announced that “theology is in 
shambles,” and that the theological work of Karl] Barth had been 
weighed and found wanting (primarily, it was said, because it had not 
met the needs of pastors to congregations), I was amazed. For such had 
not been my experience. Not that I was an uncritical “Barthian,” and 
not that I was emotionally attached to the label of “Neo-Orthodoxy.” I 
knew enough about history by then to recognize that no theologian has 
pronounced the final word on theology’s subject matter, and enough 
about the life of the Church to be suspicious of all labels. But I also 
knew that the Church Dogmatics was an enormous resource for any 
minister who desired to take the Bible seriously in its central witness 
to God’s redeeming grace in Jesus Christ. 

Today the theological fads and trends which over the last two 
decades have claimed to be vanguards of new movements have petered 
out one by one. Many students are again returning to the theology of 
Karl Barth for a fresh examination of its achievements, weaknesses, 
and possibilities in the unfinished task. Karl Barth would welcome 
such honest consideration of his work. And as one blessed by what I 
have learned from this Reformed theologian, I welcome it as well. 


Faithfully yours, 


Ziew.Y. 


Thomas W. Gill 
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A New Structure for Alumni Day 
There are more than 8,000 alumni/ae 
scattered across the world today, 
many of whom find it difficult to 
spend the time or money to attend the 
Alumni/ae Day festivities each year. 
This has meant that past reunions 
have been dominated by alumni/ae 
from the Eastern Seaboard. 

To make this annual event more 
worthwhile for those who have to 
travel great distances, the Alumni/ae 
Association Executive Council has de- 
cided to expand it into a three-day 
event that will be called the Alumni/ 
ae Reunion Gathering. This year’s 
gathering will be held from Thursday, 
May 29th, through Saturday, May 
31st. Events will include the Service 
of Remembrance, President 
Gillespie’s reception at Springdale, 
the banquet, class dinners, and the 
annual meeting. 

This Reunion Gathering will also 
feature a series of four lectures by 
Kenneth E. Bailey, Th.D. Born and 
raised by missionary parents in the 
Middle East, Bailey is professor of 
New Testament in the Near East 
School of Theology in Beirut as well as 
director of the Institute for Middle 
Eastern New Testament Studies. 

Jane Dempsey Douglass, Hazel 
Thompson McCord Professor of His- 
torical Theology at Princeton, will be 
the speaker at the Friday night ban- 
quet. Dr. Douglass is a specialist in 
the period of the late Middle Ages and 
the Reformation. 


Tribute to PTS 
John Yun Zhong Qiu came to Prince- 
ton from the People’s Republic of 
China in 1982 to prepare himself for 
ministry in the Church. Last June, he 
received his M. Div. degree and is now 
serving as mission interpreter at the 
Presbyterian Church of Westfield, NJ. 
Recently, Qiu was back in Prince- 
ton, not to earn another degree but to 
say thanks. As an expression of his ap- 
preciation, he presented a cloisonné 
vase to the Seminary. 


PTS Choir on Tour 

In January, the Princeton Theological 
Seminary Chamber Singers pre- 
sented a concert of sacred choral 
music from all ages at six churches in 





Wayne Darbonne 


John Qui (M. Div. ’85), shown above with Dan Thomas, vice president for Alumni/ae 
Affairs, presented this cloisonné vase to the Seminary as a token of his appreciation. 


California. The tour began at the 
Point Loma Presbyterian Church in 
San Diego on January 26 and in- 
cluded the La Canada Presbyterian 
Church (La Canada), the First Presby- 
terian Churches of Santa Barbara 
and Burlingame, and the Old Presby- 
terian Church in San Francisco. 

The Chamber Singers presented 
the same concert at Miller Chapel on 
February 6. 


Princeton Students in Central 
America 
The name of the seminar is Chris- 
tianity in Central America. A 
brochure describes its purpose “. . . to 
acquaint participants with the vari- 
ety and depth of Christian expression 
in Central America today, and to help 
us understand the conflict which is 
transpiring.” Sponsor: PTS’s Center of 
Continuing Education. 

In January, seven PTS students 
under the leadership of Dr. Ronald G. 


Frase, chaplain and professor of sociol- 
ogy at Whitworth College, and Dr. 
Ronald C. White, Jr., director of PTS’s 
Center of Continuing Education and 
visiting lecturer in church history, 
took off for Cuernavaca, Mexico, the 
first stop in an itinerary that included 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and Man- 
agua, Nicaragua. The students and 
their directors were invited by Chris- 
tians in each country to talk with 
political, church, and civic leaders. In 
Nicaragua, the group met with U.S. 
Embassy officials as well as local gov- 
ernment, church, business and Indian 
representatives, missionaries, and 
editors of the opposition press. The 
seminar began and ended with 
briefing and debriefing sessions in 
Mexico. 

Frase, who received his doctorate 
from PTS in 1960, has served as a mis- 
sionary in Brazil and has led numer- 
ous seminary groups to Central and 
South America. 














New Building Plan for PTS 


This spring will see the beginning of an $11 million 
construction project. 





tae 


we - soe ih 
use much of the activity formerly in Stuart Hall. 


I started, as many plans do, as some- 
thing quite different: a plan to reno- 
vate Stuart Hall to provide more class- 
rooms. This, in turn, created a need 
for new quarters for the Speech 
Studios, which would be displaced by 
the renovation. If the Speech Studios 
were to be moved into a new building, 
why not move the registrar’s office 
and the Office of Alumni/ae Affairs 
and the rest of Hodge Hall’s first- 

floor occupants into the new building 
too? 

The result is the building plan for 
1986-87, an $11 million project involv- 
ing the renovation of Stuart Hall, 
alterations to Hodge Hall, and the 
construction of a four-story multi- 
purpose building on the staff parking 
lot behind the Student Center. 

Stuart Hall will have its basement 
redesigned to include seminar rooms 
as well as a lounge for off-campus stu- 
dents. The first and second floors will 
have the same number of classrooms 
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as before but one on the second floor 
will have removable seats, the other, 
seats that are stepped up for better 
sight lines. Air conditioning, an 
elevator, and new fireproof stairways 
complete the plan. 

Members of the Speech Studios who 
worked in Stuart have been relocated 
at 31 Library Place and will move to 
the new multi-purpose building upon 
its completion. 

When the staffs of the registrar and 
Office of Alumni/ae Affairs move from 
Hodge to the new building, the first 
floor of Hodge will be converted to dor- 
mitories. 


The Multi-Purpose Building 

This spring, work will begin on the 
new multi-purpose building. Consist- 
ing of four floors plus basement, the 
new building will house much of the 
Seminary’s activities. The basement, 
which will have sunlight on one side 
because of the slope of the ground at 


that location, will house the Semi- 
nary’s photographic laboratories 

and systems operations. The homiletic 
studio and media department (tape li- 
brary) will be located on the first floor 
(the ground floor for those entering 
from the parking lot). Speech class- 
rooms and conference rooms will oc- 
cupy the second floor. The third and 
fourth floors will house the registrar, 
the Admissions Office, Alumni/ae 
Affairs, Professional Studies, Field 
Education, the D. Min. office, and 
Asian Studies. 

To compensate for the parking 
spaces lost to the new building, the 
Seminary will enlarge the parking lot 
behind Speer Library. 

Construction is scheduled to begin 
this May and end in August of 1987. 

Funding for the renovation of 
Stuart Hall will come from gifts and 
bequests. The construction of the new 
building will be financed by a bond 
issue and a fund-raising campaign. 





The Challenge Continues 


Class stewards chart a course for 1986 Alumni/ae Roll Call. 
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The Reverend Chase 8S. Hunt (speaking above) brought the stewards good news. 


Eee Connecticut, California, 
Minnesota, Georgia, and points in 
between, 32 class stewards came to 
the campus in early February to 
review the experience of the past year 
and prepare for the 1986 Alumni/ae 
Roll Call. Representing their particu- 
lar Seminary classes, these men and 
women were greeted with the good 
news from The Reverend Chase S. 
Hunt, director of development, that 
the Roll Call for the year just ended 
was the best ever with gifts totaling 
$98,619, an increase of more than 38 
percent over the prior year. “It 
appears,” he observed, “that the new 
approach to alumni/ae annual giving 
introduced a year ago has served our 
Seminary well and moved us forward 
in dramatic fashion.” 


Using the New Approach Again 
The new approach that has worked so 
well was to conduct the Roll Call in 
the spirit of a campaign, with estab- 


and an announced dollar goal, which 
was $100,000 in 1985. PTS also called 
on the services of nearly 600 assistant 
class stewards who wrote brief notes 
to 10 of their classmates on behalf of 
the Roll Call. 

During the course of the two-day 
meeting, the class stewards decided 
on a time frame of April 7 through 
June 30 for the 1986 Alumni/ae Roll 
Call campaign and set their sights on 
a goal of $125,000 to help the Semi- 
nary meet its ever-increasing educa- 
tional costs. The theme this year will 
be: ’86 / The Challenge Continues. 

In his remarks to the stewards at 
the opening session of their meeting, 
Dr. Fred W. Cassell, vice president for 
seminary relations, referred to the 
challenge in the area of alumni/ae 
annual giving this year as being two- 
fold: “If Princeton Seminary is to 
continue to be at the forefront of 





lished beginning and ending dates Robert T. Deming, Jr. (50), and Kathleen J. Crane (82) enjoy a coffee break. 
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theological education and be all it can 
be to those who look to it for leader- 
ship and who come to study here from 
near and far, it is increasingly impor- 
tant that we who serve our school in 
this special way engage our alumni/ae 
more fully in its support. The chal- 
lenge before us, then, as we approach 
this year’s Roll Call, is not only to 
encourage our classmates to 
strengthen their financial commit- 
ment to the Seminary but to encour- 
age a greater number of them to join 
in and give the Seminary the benefit 
of their support.” 

To this end, interpretative mate- 
rials to help “tell the story” and invite 
Roll Call gifts from alumni/ae will be 
sent from the Seminary at the outset 
of the campaign on April 7 and again 
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Dean Foose succeeds Jack Cooper as 
Princeton’s new Roll Call chairman. 


in mid-May. Each of these mailings 
will be followed by a brief reminder 
written by one of the hundreds of 
assistant class stewards who have 
agreed to help in this way. For those 
members of the classes of 1945 and 
before, this follow-up note will come 
from the Roll Call chairperson. 

“We will make every effort to avoid 
sending appeals to those who have 
already responded with gifts to the 
Roll Call,” Hunt says. “In such a short 
campaign and one with such a tight 
schedule, however, it is inevitable that 
occasional duplications will occur. We 
hope that those who receive such mail 
will understand.” 


Tee Adams 





Jack Cooper received thanks from the 
stewards for his leadership last year. 


Foose to Be 1986 Chairman 
Chairing the Roll Call this year will 
be The Reverend Dean H. Foose, 
pastor of the Glading Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in Philadelphia and 
president of the Seminary’s Alumni/ 
ae Association. Mr. Foose succeeds Dr. 
Jack Cooper in this Roll Call responsi- 
bility. Both were present at a dinner 
in the Mackay Campus Center on 
February 3, at which class stewards 
had the opportunity to thank Dr. 
Cooper for his leadership last year 
and to hear from Dean Foose. 


Tee Adams 


Responding to the stewards’ expres- 
sion of gratitude, Cooper noted that 
last year was truly a challenging year 
as a new method involving hundreds 
of alumni/ae was employed in appeal- 
ing for Roll Call support. Moreover, it 
was run concurrently with the 
campaign for the Presidential Chairs 
to be named for Dr. John Alexander 
Mackay and Dr. James Iley McCord. 
Commending both the stewards 
present and the network of class- 
mates who assisted them in their 
task, Cooper said, “To put such an 
extensive program in place and 
achieve the level of support that you 
did for both the Roll Call and the Pres- 
idential Chairs was an outstanding 
accomplishment. You and all alumni/ 
ae of our Seminary have reason to feel 
deep satisfaction, and I hope you do.” 

Foose, who has also served as a 
member of the Seminary’s Board of 
Trustees, spoke of the continuing chal- 
lenge that is involved in sustaining a 
significant accomplishment and build- 
ing upon it in future years: “Such is 
the task before us now. Let us refine 
the process and interpret the needs 
and purposes of the Seminary even 
more effectively as we go to our class- 
mates again this year to gain their 
Roll Call support, that our efforts may 
indeed bear fruit for this beloved 
institution that means so much to 


us all.” 


1985 Alumni/ae Roll Call 


38.7% increase in dollars — 24.5% increase in donors 


1985 
$98,619 


1984 
$71,091 
1,218 
88 


Presidential Chairs Campaign 
(Alumni/ae participation) 


Received in 1985 
Pledged over two years 
Donors 





107,741 








A Forgotten Past, a Promising Future 
After decades of smirks from the modernists, Stuart Hall is 


coming into its own. 


by Nathaniel Hartshorne 


Most of the early history of Stuart 
Hall is missing. We know that it was 
built in 1876 and designed by William 
Appleton Potter, whose work also 
included Princeton University’s Chan- 
cellor Green Library (today the 
Student Center). Robert and Alexan- 
der Stuart, who gave the building, 
were New York sugar refiners. When 
it was first built, Stuart Hall 
contained a dirt floor basement, two 
main floors of classrooms, and an 
attic. Crowning all this was a bell 
tower, which was removed in the 
1950s after the steeple on top of it fell 
to the ground. 


More Recent History 

Stuart’s more recent history began in 
the early 1940s when Professors W. F. 
Beeners and Hugh Kerr began 
experiencing it. One of Stuart’s main 
attractions during their early years at 
PTS was a bowling alley in the base- 
ment. When that was removed to 
make room for storage, some of the 
students set up a makeshift alley of 
their own on the second floor of 
Alexander Hall, which still bears the 
scars. 


Princeton Historical Society 





Architects have rediscovered the impor- 
tance of this kind of design. 





this 1941 photo. 


At one point in the 1950s, repre- 
sentatives from the Interchurch 
Center on Riverside Drive in New 
York approached the Seminary with 
the idea of converting Stuart’s third 
floor attic into a broadcasting studio. 
This space was at that time occupied 
by unused classrooms as well as 
wooden masks, shields, spears, and 
other relics of the South Seas from the 
past of Samuel Zwemer, a professor of 
the history of religions and a mission- 
ary friend of Dr. Mackay. Although he 
was enthusiastic about the broadcast- 
ing studio idea, Dr. Mackay eventu- 
ally rejected it in favor of a new 
Speech Studio, which Dr. McCord 
liked to refer to as “Beenersburg.” 

Speech had been taught since the 
1920s by Professor Donald Wheeler 
who had held all his classes in room 6 
of the second floor. Sometime in the 
1950s, during Thanksgiving vacation 
and moments after Dr. Beeners, who 
happened to be working in the room, 
had stepped out, the entire ceiling 
collapsed, crushing the chairs and 
desks below with its many coats of 


Until the 1950s, Stuart Hall featured the bell tower shown in 
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aged plaster. The incident was known 
thereafter, according to Professor 
Kerr, as “The day Wheeler brought 
down the house.” 


A New Dawn for Stuart 

Although Stuart’s elaborate Venetian 
Gothic style was appreciated in its 
own day (“massive, beautiful and 
imposing” one historian called it), it 
has, in the decades since, suffered the 
criticism of modernists for its heavi- 
ness and eclecticism, among other 
things. Today, however, it may be 
entering a new period of appreciation, 
according to architect John Di Ilio of 
Ewing Cole Cherry Parsky, the Phila- 
delphia firm that is doing Stuart’s 
renovation and has designed PTS’s 
multi-purpose building. “The jury’s 
now coming in on the [High Victorian] 
period,” he says. “Architects have 
rediscovered the importance of orna- 
ment, detail, texture, and poetic 
expression.” Stuart Hall has all of the 


above. 


Nathaniel Hartshorne is editor of the 
Alumni/ae News. 











Using the Team Approach in Counseling 


Samaritan Centers combine medical, psychotherapeutic, and 


spiritual counsel. 


Le the early seventies, the de- 
mand for church-related counseling 
about marital problems, family con- 
flicts, depression, and other troubles 
has been steadily growing. Today, a 
new pastoral counseling center opens 
somewhere in the nation every week, 
according to James Ewing, executive 
director of the American Association 
of Pastoral Counselors. 

One organization that has played a 
major role in this activity and in the 
lives of Princeton alumni in several 
parts of the country is the Samaritan 
Center network. Formed in 1972 in 
Elkhart, Indiana, the network grew 
out of what two parish pastors, a 
physician, and a seminary professor 
saw as a need at that time: a team ap- 
proach to church-related counseling, 
drawing on the resources of ministry, 
psychotherapy, and medicine. The re- 
sult of their effort was the Samaritan 
Health and Living Center in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Elkhart. The 
center offered professional counseling 
and educational programs to all who 
needed them without regard to reli- 
gious affiliation. 

The success of the first center led to 
the establishment of six other similar 
programs in Indiana and Michigan 
communities. Then, in 1979, the Mar- 
tin Foundation of Elkhart provided 
funds to form the Samaritan Insti- 
tute, a nonprofit agency designed to 
assist in the development of new 
Samaritan Centers. 

The following principles are now re- 
quirements for all: 


Samaritan Centers are indepen- 
dently incorporated not-for-profit 
agencies run by active, working 
boards of directors who represent 
local religious communities. 


e A team approach, involving the con- 


tributions of physicians, therapists, 
and clergy, is at the heart of Samari- 
tan Center practices. 

¢ All professional staff members must 
be certified by, or in training with, 
organizations or licensing boards 
adhering to high standards. 

¢ Samaritan Centers serve as ecu- 
menical and interfaith extensions of 
local congregations. 


Princeton Participation 

Today, there are 55 Samaritan Cen- 

ters with offices in 110 communities. 

With 21 other programs in develop- 

ment and a five-year expansion plan 

under way, the Samaritan program is 
one of the fastest growing health care 
ministries in the nation. 

James R. Laurie (M. Div., 1966), 
who is associate director of the Insti- 
tute, joined the staff in 1983 after four 
years as executive director of a center 
in Nacogdoches, Texas. Laurie cites 
the experience of the Texas center as 
an example of how the Institute helps 
communities help themselves: “I 
didn’t found the center in Nacog- 
doches. People in the community had 
sensed a need for effective church- 
related counseling and sought help 
from the Institute. With its guidance, 
the people of Nacogdoches formed a 
board of directors, incorporated the 
center, raised funds, secured office 
space, initiated a public relations 
plan, and conducted a search for a 
qualified director.” 

As the network of Samaritan Cen- 
ters has expanded throughout the na- 
tion, a number of Princeton graduates 
have shared in their development: 

e The Samaritan Center in Amarillo, 
where James Carroll (M. Div., 1942) 
was a member of its founding board, 
is becoming a major provider of out- 
patient care in the Texas Panhandle. 


Meanwhile, Robert Elder (M. Div., 
1974) has succeeded Carroll as pas- 
tor of Amarillo’s First Presbyterian 
Church and is working closely with 
the center in that city. Elder was 
the founding president of the 
Samaritan Center in Port Arthur, 
Texas. 


¢ Terry Swicegood (D. Min., 1975), in 
Portland, Oregon, pastors a congre- 
gation that hosts a new Samaritan 
Center. 

The churches of Clarence Ammons 
(D. Min., 1966) and John Wilcox (D. 
Min., 1960), in Denver, both have 
Samaritan Centers. 

Bill Pokowlski (M. Div., 1966), pas- 
tor of the New Harrisburg Presbyte- 
rian Church in New Harrisburg, 
Ohio, is being trained in a two-year 
counseling program co-sponsored by 
the Samaritan Centers in the Cleve- 
land area. 


Toward the Future 

No one can be certain why the de- 
mand for church-related counseling 
has grown so rapidly. James Ewing at- 
tributes it, in part, to a new conscious- 
ness among troubled people who have 
been alienated from the Church but 
still have “a strong residue of positive 
religious feeling.” Others are looking 
for help other than strictly counseling 
from someone who will be sympa- 
thetic as well as professionally 
competent. 

No matter what the cause, Laurie, 
like Ewing, sees pastoral counseling 
as a major thrust of the ministry of 
the Church. “I think Samaritan Cen- 
ters and other pastoral counseling 
programs will increasingly reshape 
both the practice of healing ministry 
and the national arena of outpatient 


counseling,” he says. + 
| 





Reappraising a Revolutionary Theology 


Princeton will celebrate the 100th birthday of Karl Barth 
with a three-day symposium. 


by Daniel Migliore 


ee history of twentieth century 
theology will be largely the story of 
the revolutionary work and influence 
of Kar] Barth. Energetic pastor for 11 
years in a small Swiss village, 
courageous resistance leader of the 
Church against Nazism, brilliant 
biblical interpreter, Christocentric 
church theologian, lover of Mozart’s 
music — his stature can be measured 
only by comparison with the likes of 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, and 
Calvin. 

Barth set a new agenda for theol- 
ogy, but he had no interest in found- 
ing a school of Barthianism. He did 
not think of any theology — including 
his own — as irreformable. While in 
his early work he spoke of God as 
“wholly other,” he later balanced this 
emphasis with the theme of the 


“humanity of God.” To Barth, theol- 
ogy was a venture of “faith seeking 
understanding” that had to be under- 
taken again and again in response to 
the biblical witness to God’s sovereign 
grace in Jesus Christ. He liked to tell 
the story of Pablo Casals who, when 
asked why he still practiced his cello 
four or five hours each day at the age 
of 90, replied, “Because I have the 
impression I am making progress.” 
Although Barth was the author of 
nearly a thousand books and articles, 
Church Dogmatics, his magnum opus, 
remained unfinished in 13 volumes, 
and one might surmise that he is even 


now continuing to make progress on it. 


As both critics and admirers have 
recognized, Barth’s theology is not 
without its problems. His understand- 
ing of the relationship of man and 


woman, however progressive it might 
have been for his own time and place, 
is hardly adequate for today. His work 
has also been criticized for lacking a 
theology of nature strong enough to 
address the ecological crisis of our 
time. 

Nevertheless, the Church can still 
learn much from Barth as it wrestles 
with current issues of faith and prac- 
tice. The Rev. Nico Smith, a white 
clergyman in South Africa who has 
withdrawn from the Dutch Reformed 
Church in that country to serve in the 
black community, credits much to 
Karl Barth for his change of attitude 
toward apartheid. Two decades ago, 
Barth addressed this question to him: 
“Will you be free to preach the Gospel 
even if the government in your coun- 
try tells you that you are preaching 


against the whole system?” Other cri- 
tics of the apartheid system in South 
Africa, including Allan Boesak, John 
DeGruchy, and David Bosch, continue 
to find theological insight and encour- 
agement in the work of Barth. 


A Celebration at Princeton 
May 10, 1986, will be Barth’s 100th 
birthday and Princeton Seminary is 
sponsoring a three-day symposium on 
his theological legacy in honor of the 
occasion. What more appropriate 
place for such an event than Princeton 
Seminary where the impact of Barth’s 
theology has been strong for many 
years, where the Church Dogmatics 
are still read and analyzed, and where 
Barth’s prophetic opposition to 
Nazism, which reverberates in the 
great Barmen Declaration of 1934, is 
still remembered and pondered as a 
powerful Christian witness against 
the idolatry of nation and race? 

Princeton’s relationships to Barth 
were personal as well as theological. 
John A. Mackay, a good friend, is said 
to have given him his first English les- 
sons. Elmer Homrighausen was 
among the first to translate Barth’s 
early writings into English. James I. 
McCord was Barth’s host when he lec- 
tured to standing-room-only crowds in 
Princeton University Chapel in 1962 
on his only visit to the United States. 
The influence of Barth’s theology was 
unmistakable in the early decades of 
the Princeton-based journal Theology 
Today. Moreover, some past and pre- 
sent Princeton faculty members have 
written dissertations on Barth or com- 
mented extensively on his work in 
their writings. 

The Barth Symposium, to be held 
at Princeton Seminary on April 10- 
12, will not be an occasion for nostal- 
gia but an exploration of whether and 


to what extent the theology of Barth 
can be of help to theology and ethics 
today and in the future. Several out- 
standing theologians will present 
papers at the symposium. Professor 
George Lindbeck of Yale University 
will lecture on “Karl Barth and the 
Task of a Post-Liberal Theology.” 
Lindbeck’s most recent book, The Na- 
ture of Doctrine: Religion and Theol- 
ogy in a Post-Liberal Age, has been 
widely debated and praised in schol- 
arly circles. Michael Welker, professor 
of systematic theology at Tuebingen 
University in Germany, will speak on 
“Karl Barth’s Theology and Process 
Theology.” Professor Welker is one of 
the few German theologians who have 
entered into critical conversation with 
American process theology. Professor 
Colin Gunton of Kings College, Uni- 
versity of London, will address the 
symposium on “Barth’s Trinitarian 
Theology and Human Freedom.” Gun- 
ton’s most recent book is entitled En- 
lightenment and Alienation: An Essay 
Towards a Trinitarian Theology. “Bi- 
blical Narrative and the Ethics of 
Karl Barth” is the title of a paper to 
be presented by Professor William 
Werpehowski, a Roman Catholic who 
teaches at Villanova University and 
who has written several stimulating 
articles on Barth’s ethics. 

A highlight of the symposium will 
be an all-Mozart concert in Miller 
Chapel. Theodore Gill, a former stu- 
dent of Barth’s who is a professor of 
philosophy at the John Jay College in 
Manhattan, will interpret Barth’s life- 
long enthusiasm for Mozart, and a 
group of accomplished musicians will 
play and sing selections of his music, 
about which Barth said: “Whether the 
angels only play Bach when they are 
praising God I am not sure; but when 
they make music for their own enjoy- 





ment, I am sure that they play Mozart.” 

All events of the symposium will be 
open to the public. Seminary alumni/ae 
will be especially welcome. 


Daniel Migliore is Arthur M. Adams 
Professor of Systematic Theology at 
PTS. 


Barth Symposium Schedule 


All lectures will be held in Mackay 
Center unless noted otherwise. 


Thursday, April 10 
7:30 p.m. 
Prof. George Lindbeck, 
Yale University 
“Karl Barth and the Task of Post- 
Liberal Theology” 
Friday, April 11 
10:00 a.m. 
Chapel service 


10:30 a.m. 
Prof. Michael Welker, 
Tuebingen University 
“Karl Barth’s Theology and 
Process Theology” 


2:30 p.m. 
Prof. William Werpehowski, 
Villanova University 
“Biblical Narrative and the Ethics 
of Karl Barth” 

7:30 p.m. 
(Miller Chapel) 
Prof. Theodore Gill, 
John Jay College 
“Barth and Mozart,” an all-Mozart 
concert 


Saturday, April 12 
10:00 a.m. 
Prof. Colin Gunton, 
King’s College, University of 
London 
“Karl Barth’s Trinitarian 
Theology and Human Freedom” 


Following each lecture there will be a 
response and discussion. 








Good Books, Good Service 


The TBA has a new look and a new manager. 


by Helene Gittleman 


itnere have been a few changes 
lately at the Theological Book Agency. 
For one, it has a new location and a 
new look. It has been heard on 
campus that one top Princeton official 
said that the new TBA is so beautiful 
it makes the rest of the campus look 
shabby. The TBA is also being run 

by a new manager, Lois Pavelko, a 
redheaded, cheerful woman in her 
forties, who says unabashedly, “People 
think we're terrific.” 

The TBA, which moved into its new 
quarters on the ground floor of the 
Mackay Campus Center in 
September, is indeed beautiful. 
Sunlight streams in through the 
windows, adding a gentle, airy touch 
to the rows of book-lined wooden 
shelves. Grass-colored carpeting has 
an out-of-doors look, and the place 
feels very still. Mirrored columns give 
the room a sense of openness, while 
wood parquet floors lend a touch of 
luxury. In the evening (the TBA stays 
open late on Mondays), soft lighting 
from ceiling lamps adds to the 
serenity. 

On display are books such as 
Church Dogmatics by Karl Barth and 
The Westminster Dictionary of the 
Bible along with cassette tapes that 
teach storytelling and a Hebrew 
version of Dr. Seuss’s The Cat in the 
Hat. There are also T-shirts that 
read, “Presbyterians Do It Decently 
and in Order.” 

“Theological publishers are differ- 
ent from publishers of trade books,” 
explains Lois, who has a background 
in trade publishing, having managed 
a bookstore in Clinton, NJ, for eight 
years. Since coming here in June, she 
has acquired an on-the-job education 
in theological book publishing and 
has learned, for example, how 
publishers of theological books often 
specialize in particular areas such as 
biblical studies or political issues or 
practical theology. Moreover, their 
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“People think we're terrific,” says Lois Pavelko, TBA’s new manager. 


authors frequently represent view- 
points of the political right or left. 

Some members of Princeton’s 
faculty and staff have been so opposed 
to such authors’ views expressed in 
particular books that they have asked 
that the volumes be removed from the 
TBAs shelves. Lois, however, refuses 
to remove any books. “I think you can 
be just as narrow in your liberalism as 
you can be in your conservatism,” she 
maintains. 


Working with the Printed Word 
Lois comes to Princeton from a back- 
ground that seems always to have 
involved the printed word, from 
selling it — as a bookstore manager 
— to delivering it —as the circula- 
tion sales manager for a newspaper. 
She was also an assistant librarian for 
the Somerset County (NJ) Library, 
supervising recreational and law 
library sessions for inmates at the 


local jail and delivering books to 
occupants of nursing homes and 
youth shelters and to other shut-ins. 
Now, at the TBA, she is responsible for 
ordering the printed word. 

She’s a woman with a lively intelli- 
gence who enjoys people and conver- 
sation. If learning the business of 
ordering theological books has been a 
challenge for her, she has been enter- 
prising in meeting that task. She 
describes one approach she’s taken: 
“A professor came in and asked if I 
had ordered a certain book by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. I said, ‘Oh, yes,’ — 
I really hadn’t — but as soon as he 
left, Iran back to my office and 
ordered the book.” 

Although Sarah Parker, Lois’ 
“right-hand Ph.D.,” helps with much 
of the book ordering, Lois’ personality 
has shaped the TBA’s book selection. 
She’s placed a particular emphasis, 
for instance, on books dealing with 


women’s issues, for she was herself 
greatly benefited by reading a particu- 
lar book in this area, a volume enti- 
tled The Wounded Woman. And to 
provide students not only with mate- 
rials they can use in their studies but 
also with information that will help 
them in their private lives, she offers 
a wide selection of “practical living” 
publications dealing with subjects 
such as childbirth, family dynamics, 
and low-cost, high-nutrition meals. 
“Our motivation is service, not 

profit,” she explains. The TBA’s most 
valuable service may be its mail order 
department, which often fills orders 
from Princeton alumni/ae around the 
world. An important benefit of this 
service is that rather than writing to 
20 publishers, for example, and 
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paying 20 separate invoices, one need 

write only to the TBA. 
Other services are offered, too: 

¢ All books are discounted (for all 
customers, not just Seminary 
students) at least 10 percent off list 
price, while textbooks for current 
courses are sold at a 13-17 percent 
discount. For books over $20, the 
discount is at least 15 percent. 

¢ The TBA will make phone calls to 
publishers to help find books. 

¢ New and Newsworthy, a newsletter 
little more than a year old, is mailed 
to all alumni/ae, keeping them 
informed of books purchased by the 
TBA during the preceding months. 

¢ Book signings are held at which 
faculty members with recently 
published books autograph copies 





Few theological bookstores offer as inviting a setting or as helpful a staff as the TBA. 


of their work. Students have an 
occasion to learn about them infor- 
mally over refreshments. 

¢ Upon the recommendations of 
faculty members, the TBA orders 
titles that students can use in 
preparing for tests. 

¢ A bibliography of publications by 
faculty members is soon to be 
published. 

There are, surely, many 
bookstores where one can browse 
through shelves of theological books 
or order particular titles. But there 
are probably few with as inviting a 
setting or as helpful a staff as the 
Seminary’s own TBA. 


Helene Gittleman is assistant editor 
of the Alumni/ae News. 


Laurance Coulter 
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A Special Kind of Companionship 


Four women in Erdman Hall share the pleasures and 
challenges of life at PTS. 


by Helene Gittleman 


tee are four unusual students 
living in Erdman Hall on the 
second floor. They are a diverse 
group: a grandmother from the Phil- 
ippines, a Methodist deaconness 
from the West Indies, a divorced 
mother from California, and a 
widow from Manhattan’s Park 
Avenue. Yet they are joined together 
by their ages, being years older — 
in some cases twice as old — as 
Princeton’s typical student. As they 
have found, it’s an experience with 
its own rewards and problems. 
Delores Bedford Clarke, a widow 
who left a comfortable life on Park 
Avenue in New York to come to 
Princeton, likes the diversity she 
finds on the campus. “The glory of 
Princeton,” she says, “is its inclu- 





Delores Bedford Clarke 


siveness. .. . There are great differ- 
ences among the students. They 
come from different parts of the 
world and from different life experi- 
ences, yet they are all accepted and 
made to feel comfortable within the 
community.” Delores, an M.Div. 
middler whose husband died a few 
years ago, first entered the M.Div. 
program at Princeton in 1967, but 
left after her first semester to get 
married. She responds to questions 
about her experience as an older 
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student at Princeton as though it 
had never entered her mind that 
she is different from the majority of 
students. Age differences, she says, 
are irrelevant; there is an under- 
standing among Princeton students 
that unites them despite their 
diverse backgrounds, “a shared 
commitment to God and wanting to 
serve the Church.” 

Martha Gravenhorst-Brouwer, a 
second semester M.Div. student from 
California with daughters of 22 and 
24, finds it stimulating to live and 
study with younger people and enjoys 
their vitality. She, too, finds that age 
is not an issue on campus; she has felt 
accepted by the Princeton community 
and has found that she is very accept- 
ing of the younger people. 

“T think people are preoccupied 
with age,” says Althea Jacobs, a soft- 
spoken black woman with the slight 
British accent of her native St. Kitt’s 
in the West Indies. Althea has been a 
Methodist deaconness in England and 
the West Indies since 1958. She 
explains that personality — not age 
— is the major determinant of how 
she feels about a person. She has had 
“beautiful” conversations, she says, 
with several of the younger women in 
her dormitory, and although she 
might study with professors at Prince- 
ton years younger than herself, she 
focuses not on their age but on their 
“temperament, ability, and spiritual 
depth.” 

But the women have encountered 
some aspects of life at Princeton that 
do not cut across age groups. Friday 
evening dormitory parties, for one. 
“We make excuses why we can’t go,” 
says Arnaldy Quismundo, a young- 
looking grandmother from the Philip- 
pines. Although she loves young 
people and loves living in Erdman, 
Arnaldy feels that the parties are 
really for the younger people who are 
at a stage of their development where 


certain kinds of music and dancing 
and socializing with the opposite sex 
is important. She says she would feel 
like an “old fogey” at the parties. 


A Special Kind of Companionship 

The older women have found a special 
kind of companionship among them- \ 
selves. Having shared many of the 

same experiences, they enjoy a 

particular support and understanding 
from each other that they don’t find as 
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readily with their younger class- 
mates. Each morning, for example, 
Arnaldy and Althea walk to the 
Campus Center together for break- 
fast. Occasionally, one will bring back 
breakfast or lunch for the other. 

In their religious lives, too, the 
women seek one another’s companion- 
ship. “We're on the same spiritual 
level,” explains Arnaldy, “We can 
touch each other.” Several of the 
women have become prayer partners. 
It’s a shared perspective that the 
women value, for, as Althea explains, 
religious activities on campus such as 
the Bible study group conducted by 
students in Erdman are “geared to 
the younger students” and do not 
meet her needs. ¥ 

If age and experience bring a 
mature perspective on life, do they 














also contribute to one’s success as a 
seminary student? In Althea’s view, 
being older presents a certain disad- 
vantage. She can’t study for as long at 
one sitting as she could when she was 
younger; she needs more rest now and 
can overwork herself if she’s not care- 
ful. For Delores, the problem in being 
older is that she has had to learn how 
to be a student. “It’s a total reorgani- 
zation of your lifestyle,” she says. To 
help her, she has purchased books 
such as Learn How to Study and 
Conquering College Life. 

The women also miss their families 
and the familiar surroundings of their 
homes. Only once before has Martha 
been away from California, and she’s 
felt “tinges” of homesickness. 
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Althea Jacobs 


Arnaldy, too, has felt the pangs of 
wanting to be home. Although it has 
not been usual for her to spend 
periods of time away from her minis- 
ter husband, Jorge, “it’s always a 
drain,” she says. For 13 of the 40 years 
of their marriage, they were 
missionaries in Indonesia, and Jorge 
would frequently be away on caravan 
tours or setting up youth camps. Now, 
separated again, there are times, she 
says, that the longing to return to the 
Philippines to be with her family — 
her children and grandchildren and 
husband and mother — is so great 
that she thinks to herself that she will 
“pack up and go.” 

Only Delores has never really left 
her home. Once a month now, she 
returns to the “Manhattan lady” part 
of her life. It’s a circumstance that she 


considers a blessing. “I’m extremely 
thankful,” she says, “not to have had 
to separate myself from my other life. 
... What it was before coming to the 
Seminary will be there after I leave.” 


Advantages of Being Older 

But if entering the Seminary at an 
older age can present problems, it is 
far outweighed by the advantages. As 
Delores explains, the younger 
students are faced with more deci- 
sions — questions about marriage 
and career, for instance — than she. 
She has already faced those decisions 
in her life, she feels, and thus has 
fewer distractions as a Seminary 
student. As for herself, she knows 
clearly what her hopes are for the 
future: to have a pastorate at a 
church in Manhattan — midtown 
Manhattan. 

The older women enjoy a freedom 
they have not known before. Martha, 
for example, has fewer family obliga- 
tions. Because of her divorce in 1973, 
she now has the freedom to pursue a 
career and study at Princeton. There 
is a carefree quality to her life here. 
She doesn’t have much time for a 
social life, she says, but she does find 
time for “outings” — walks downtown 
to shop in the dress stores, find 
bargains in Woolworth’s, and buy 
groceries (she alone of the four women 
cooks her own meals, for health 
reasons), transporting them back to 
campus in a suitcase on wheels that 
doubles as a grocery cart. 

Arnaldy was able to enter Prince- 
ton last fall because of the freedom 
she gained when her five children 
became adults. She had been taking 
graduate courses for years — her chil- 
dren call her a “professional student” 
— and had always wanted to study for 
her master’s degree, but gave priority 
to raising her children. Now that they 
are grown, her husband, she says, 
urged her to come to Princeton. 

“T love the work, I’m a scholar,” she 
says. It’s a passion that consumes 
much of her time; nights when she’s 
under pressure to meet a deadline — 
which occurs regularly — she sleeps 
as little as three hours. A cheerful, 
ebullient woman, Arnaldy explains 
that she considers herself a member 
of the teaching ministry (she earned 
her bachelor’s degree in Christian 





education from Silliman University 
in the Philippines) and that coming 
to Princeton has intensified her desire 
to learn more. It’s “nervous energy” 
that often keeps her going and she’s a 
better student now, she says, than 
before. 

Delores echoes Arnaldy’s exuber- 
ance about her studies. “I think your 
love of learning increases when you 
get older.” She looks upon Princeton 
—a world of ideas, of learning, of 
scholarship — as a second love, and 
would be totally rewarded, she says, 
in doing nothing but studying. “It’s 
thrilling.” 

For the older student, time and 
experience also afford one a valuable 
backdrop against which to interpret 
and understand things. Althea, for 
example, finds that being older gives 
hera great advantage: She 
approaches her course work not as a 
lay person confronting abstract theory 
but from the perspective of a spiritual 
and professional background. 

On the other hand, she tries to 
focus her Seminary work on what she 
feels will be relevant to her career 
when she leaves Princeton, choosing 
topics for papers, for instance, that 
will be of practical value. 

So, for these four unusual women 
there have been both pleasures and 
difficulties as Princeton Seminary 
students. Given the choice, would they 
do it all again? Would they choose to 
come here? “No doubt about it,” says 
Althea, answering, most likely, for all 


four. 
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‘Two Busy Writers 


Renee is generally regarded as 
that time of life when one may stop 
working and enjoy a rest. This con- 
cept, although attractive to some, is 
foreign to Donald Macleod and 
Bruce Meizger, both of whom have 
retired from the Seminary. 

Macleod, who estimates that as the 
Francis Landey Patton Professor of 
Preaching and Worship at the Semi- 
nary, he has heard and analyzed more 
than 6,000 sermons during his career, 
has remained very active since taking 
up residence in Trenton (Lafayette 
House, 10-B, 777 W. State St., Tren- 
ton, NJ 08618) in 1983. The author of 
seven books and more than 100 arti- 
cles and sermons, he is currently at 
work on an eighth volume, which will 
be comprised of the Oliver lectures on 
preaching he is presenting this year 
at the Nazarene Theological Semi- 
nary in Kansas City, Missouri. Mean- 
while, each month he has been writ- 
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ing for Sunday Publications, Inc. 600- 
word expositions and sermons based 
on the scripture passages of the Sun- 
day lectionary for preachers both Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic. 

In his 36-year career at the Semi- 
nary, Macleod is particularly proud of: 
¢ having organized the Academy of 
Homiletics, a learned society that 
grew from seven charter members to 
a present figure of 115 professors 
preaching in Canada and the 
United States. 
establishing, in 1956, a program of 
doctoral studies in preaching that 
has given 17 professors to this disci- 
pline in seminaries in the United 
States and Canada. 

Of his work as editor of the Prince- 
ton Seminary Bulletin (from 1956-82), 
Dr. James I. McCord wrote in a trib- 
ute to Macleod in the winter 1983 
issue: “.. . Itis said that Canada fuses 
the best of two worlds. From the old 
world come style and culture, and 
from the new world dynamism and vi- 
tality. In Donald Macleod, we see a 
happy combination that has enriched 
the readers of the Bulletin for nearly 
three decades...” 

Bruce Metzger, George L. Collord 
Professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature Emeritus, is 
also keeping to a busy writing 
schedule in his retirement. Having re- 
turned this fall from a six-week tour 
of South Africa, where he lectured at 
12 universities, he’s now writing a 
book on the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. By 1989, he expects to complete 
another manuscript that will be pub- 
lished as T’he Oxford Companion to 
the Bible, which, he explains, “will 
give the reader a general overview of 
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the Bible, something like a Bible 
dictionary.” 

A renowned New Testament schol- 
ar, Metzger is chairman of the Revised 
Standard Version Bible Committee 
which, under his leadership, produced 
the RSV Old and New Testaments in 
1950. A quarter of a century later, the 
committee succeeded in producing the 
first “common” ecumenical edition, 
one that had the blessing of the lead- 
ers of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Eastern Orthodox Churches. He 
still meets with the committee twice a 
year. 

During his 46-year teaching career, 
Dr. Metzger has lectured at more than 
100 colleges, universities, and 
seminaries in North and South 
America, Euope, Australia, and New 
Zealand. He has published hundreds 
of articles and written or edited 25 
books on biblical subjects. 

Dr. and Mrs. Metzger live at 20 
Cleveland Lane in Princeton. 





The second edition of Between Two 

Worlds by Diogenes Allen has been 
published by Cowley Press under the 
title Temptation. 


The Paulist Press has published the 
Clinical Handbook of Pastoral Coun- 
seling by Donald E. Capps, edited by 
Robert J. Wicks and Richard D. 
Parsons. 


Daniel C. DeArment, consultant in 
Clinical Pastoral Education, recently 
completed a part-time faculty appoint- 
ment at the Mt. Airy Lutheran Semi- 
nary where he taught a course in pas- 
toral care of the family. 


Conrad Massa, Charlotte W. New- 
combe Professor of Practical Theology 





Conrad Massa 


and dean of the Seminary, has been 
elected to the National Board of A 
Christian Ministry in the National 
Parks. He preached the sermon at the 
installation service of the Reverend 
Kathy J. Nelson, former assistant di- 
rector of field education at Princeton 
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Seminary, as pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Dayton, NJ. Dr. Massa 
gave a Wednesday evening lecture at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City on the topic “Growth 
in Christian Maturity” and rep- 
resented President Gillespie at a 
meeting of the Council on Theological 
Education PCUSA in Louisville, KY. 

On November 23, Massa served as 
the master of ceremonies at the 20th 
anniversary banquet of Protestant 
Community Centers, Inc., of Newark, 
NJ, of which he was one of the found- 
ing trustees. 


Charles A. Ryerson III, professor of 
the history of religions, gave an ad- 
dress on “Science and the Third 
World” to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Greenwich, CT, and three 
talks on world religions to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Metuchen, 
NJ. He addressed the congregation of 
the Church of the Epiphany in New 
York City on “Interfaith Dialogue” 
and gave two keynote addresses on 
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Religion, Culture, and Power at the 
Biennial Council Meeting of the 
Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society (of which he is a 
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C. Leong Seow 


research associate) in New Delhi, 
India. 

C. Leong Seow, assistant professor of 
Old Testament, has received a post- 
doctoral fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Dur- 
ing this year, he will be doing research 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls at the Al- 
bright Institute of Archeological Re- 
search in Jerusalem. Mrs. Seow will 
accompany him. 

Dr. Cullen I K Story, associate pro- 
fessor of New Testament emeritus, 
conducted a 24-hour retreat at State 
College Presbyterian Church in State 
College, PA, on November 6 and 7 for 
ministers and lay persons of two pres- 
byteries. Dr. Story will be guest pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York 
City during the 1985-86 spring 


semester. 
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New Faces at Princeton 





Richard K. Fenn: A Sociological 
Approach to Ministry 


by Barbara Chaapel 


Wat's a sociologist doing at a semi- 
nary? Or, more precisely, what is 
Richard K. Fenn doing at Princeton 
Theological Seminary? 

Fenn joined the faculty in the fall as 
the Maxwell M. Upson Professor of 
Christianity and Society, returning to 
teach at the institution where he 
studied in the 60s under Dr. Sam Bliz- 
zard, the last sociologist to hold the 
Upson chair. Conversations with Bliz- 
zard were pivotal in his journey from 
parish priest in the Episcopal Church 
through the Ph.D. program in sociol- 
ogy at Bryn Mawr, to the faculty of 
the University of Maine’s department 
of sociology, and back to Princeton. 

In his work with Blizzard, Fenn 
began to wonder why “so many 
preachers and theologians were 
sociological in their approach to 
ministry.” He observed that a concern 
about the characteristics of modern 
society seemed to permeate life in the 
Church and that a lot of sociology was 
being read by students in seminary 
courses. “I wondered why certain 
books were being read and not others, 
and that led me to question just what 
kind of activity the sociology of reli- 
gion was.” To discover the answer, he 
decided he must become competent as 
a sociologist first and then judge 
whether or not the sociology of reli- 
gion was being done well and if, in 
fact, it should be an essential part of 
theological training. 

But the forging of the bond between 
religion and sociology really began 
earlier in his life. The time, 1960. The 
place, India. At the invitation of an 
Indian bishop who chaired the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Fenn went to India with his family to 
become priest at All Saints Cathedral 
in Nagpur. The next two years of 
living and working in India gave him 
his “first heavy dose of being an alien 
in a world that I thought would be 
home.” Home because he was serving 
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a congregation of westernized Indian 
Christians, mostly civil servants, who 
were part of his liturgical tradition. 
Yet, he also wanted to get as close to 
non-Indian Christians as he could. 
“But as I tried, a sense of estrange- 
ment from my congregation grew.” 


Language the First Barrier 
Language raised the first barrier. He 
had started to learn Hindi, the 
language of the elite upper class (and 
of his parishioners) on the voyage 
from the States. In the early weeks in 
Nagpur, however, he met Mir Saheb, 
a Moslem, and began to learn Hindu- 
stani, the vernacular street language, 
from him. Grateful to be accepted as 
Mir Saheb’s student and friend, Fenn 
spent several hours every morning for 
a year learning not only Hindustani 
but also the trade of welding. His 
mentor was a manual laborer and, in 
fact, the finest welder for miles around. 
“Going to study with Mir Saheb got 
me out of the white cassock and into 
the light cotton pants and shirt of 
India and out from behind the desk 
and into the streets. At the end of a 
year, | was very much at home in the 
city but not in the church, having 
crossed the ‘invisible’ caste lines of 
class and religion, in part unknowingly.” 
Crossing those barriers brought 
Fenn a great deal of joy: the close 


friendship of the Moslem welder; the 
pride of learning the art of welding (“I 
was murder on spoons at the begin- 
ning — I melted the first one I ever 
worked on!” he reports); the intimacy 
of walking to the bazaar where Mir 
Saheb bought him tea and cigarettes 
when he had finally mastered a 
difficult technique in welding bicycles | 
—a true rite of passage. 

But it also brought alienation. His 
congregation was distressed that he 
spent time with a Moslem and that he 
learned the trade of a manual laborer. 
In turning toward the non-Christian 
community, he had turned away from 
the one he had come to serve, a 
community struggling to shape an 
identity both Christian and truly 
Indian. Only in retrospect did he 
understand that he had “blown his 
true license to be in India.” 

“The joy and the pain of being in 
India was in the crossing and re-cross- 
ing of the barriers,” he says. “I think I 
became a sociologist because I needed 
to grapple with the mistakes I had 
made. I needed to understand a world 
in which I was alienated by friends 
and befriended by aliens.” 

Fenn’s own “passage to India,” one 
senses, propelled him first into an 
experience and then an analysis of 
the communal nature of Christianity, | 
wherein caste, ethnicity, language, 

| 
: 
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even religion itself, can be both 
destructive and creative forces. 

The India years also planted the 
seed for a later critique of the disci- | 
pline of sociology itself. “Detachment | 
will never be the long suit in the 
sociology of religion and it shouldn't 
be,” Fenn believes. Writing in an arti- 
cle for the International Sociological 
Association, he states that “It is no 
longer possible for sociologists of reli- 
gion to take a privileged standpoint, 
since they are in fact continuing to 
produce the effects that they observe 
and to influence the official and 





unofficial accounts given of social life 
by a wide range of groups and individ- 
uals.” In other words, sociologists are 
products of their sociology and cannot 
assume that they are commenting on 
life from a privileged position, any 
more than Fenn in India could 
comment on church or caste from an 
uninvolved or privileged perspective. 
Thus armed with the learnings of 
India, Bryn Mawr graduate school, 27 
years as a priest, and 15 years asa 
sociologist at Maine and at Trinity 
College in Hartford, Fenn arrived in 
Princeton to help guide the religion 
_ and society program in a new direc- 
tion. “Proposals for the doctoral 
| program in religion and society are in 
_ the planning stages and must be 
reviewed by the faculty,” he explains. 
“Both religious social ethics and 
sociology of religion have been part of 
the program in the past, but at differ- 
ent times. Establishing a program 
with a dual emphasis will be new.” 


| Church, Community and Nation 

_ In addition to training doctoral 

students in his field, Fenn is equally 

committed to students preparing for 

the parish ministry. He calls himself 

“at heart a parish minister first and 

an academician second, but with 

| significant contacts outside the 

/ community of the Church.” Such a 

| self-description makes him a natural 

to teach a course entitled Church, 

| Community and Nation, offered to 

) M.Div. students this spring. Each 

| student in the course will be required 

| to do an in-depth study of one commu- 

nity in New Jersey; some will include 

| actual research in the field. Such 

i issues as the distribution of power and 

authority between clergy and laity 

) and the impact of professionalism on 

| the prophetic mission of churches will 

| thereby be highlighted. 

_ Why would such a course be impor- 

| tant for a minister? Says Fenn, “I 

| believe it will enrich the role of the 

parish minister if he or she becomes 

| critical and analytical about the 

, community in which the Church 

_ exists. From the IRS to immigration 

- laws, forces from the larger society 

operate on the Christian community. 

Clergy should have the tools to under- 
stand the power of these latent forces. 

“Clergy must be viscerally involved 
_with their people to be helpful,” he con- 


tinues, “yet not completely viscerally 
involved or they cease being helpful. 
One of the roles of the parish minister 
is that of sociological observer. That’s 
what I wasn‘ in India.” 

Part of the role of the sociologist is 
to be a critic, Fenn asserts. In this 
role, ministers can focus the Church’s 
mission on the corporate actors in 
society — the agencies and groups 
which represent political and 
economic forces at work in the world 
— and call the Christian community 
to pass prophetic judgment when 
necessary. 

Another course on the drawing 
board, which Fenn hopes to co-teach 
with New Testament professor Jim 
Charlesworth, is Sociology of the New 
Testament. He believes that insights 
from the sociology of religion may 
help to bridge the gap between reli- 
gion as we know it in the modern 
worlds and religion in the first 
century. “Religion in non-western 
societies is actually more germaine to 
understanding the first century Chris- 
tian Church than is religion in the 
modern western world,” he proposes. 
“In the modern world, we have 
developed so many rules, boundaries, 
and hierarchies that define how we 
live that religion becomes one more 
sophisticated category. In non-west- 
ern societies, and I propose in the 
early Church, religion was simpler, 
more primitive, dealing with social 
transactions between humans and the 
world of nature and with social obliga- 
tions to nature and to supernature. 
Magic in such societies becomes a way 
of understanding reciprocities 
between humans and their world.” 

Whatever the course, one would 
expect Fenn to be dialectical in his 
teaching. His thinking moves natur- 
ally between thesis and antithesis: 
clergy-laity, world-church, commu- 
nity-organization, formal rituals-rites 
of everyday life. The dialogue between 
the Church and the world is of pri- 
mary interest. For him, the intersec- 
tion beween the two is the liturgy. 

In his book Liturgies and Trials, he 
explains the political dimension of the 
liturgy of the Church: “To take part in 
any liturgy is to signify to oneself and 
others that one is constituting a 
community and oneself as a member 
of that community. So to take part in 
the Christian liturgy is to take on 
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one’s role in a new kingdom: one that 
‘shall have no end.’ It is the political 
act of all time and is, therefore, poten- 
tially seditious within the secular 
politics of a specific time and place.” 

It follows, according to Fenn, that 
liturgical change should arouse “polit- 
ical suspicions and even passion. It 
behooves all Caesars to know what 
vows are being taken by their subjects 
and what freedoms are being claimed 
in the name of kingdoms other than 
their own.” 

Such vows taken by Christians as a 
part of the liturgy can end up on trial 
in the courtrooms of the secular 
world. Fenn cites both the Berrigan 
trial after the 1968 burning of draft 
files in Catonsville, Maryland, and 
the Quinlan family’s testimony in the 
New Jersey courts on behalf of the 
wishes of their comatose daughter as 
instances when persons have gone to 
trial and/or to jail when they have 
tried to speak out of a tradition that 
is not understood or accepted as rele- 
vant in the courtroom. In these cases, 
the world understood only the letter 
of the law and not what the liturgy 
proclaims as its spirit. 

Fenn believes that had the Berri- 
gans and the Quinlans been speaking 
from a strong liturgical base in a 
community rather than as individu- 
als who had made their own commit- 
ments, however sincere, the state 
would have been forced to take their 
claims more seriously. The liturgy is 
thus to Fenn a metaphor for the 
Church’s ability to make covenants 
which “stick” in the trials and tests all 
citizens experience as a part of their 
lives in the world. “People must be able 
to stand on the promises set forth in 
the liturgy,” he concludes, “not just in 
the Church but in the world.” 

It seems appropriate following the 
recent celebration of the first national 
holiday for Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
birthday that the one brilliant exam- 
ple of a liturgical community which 
has made covenants that hold up else- 
where is the black church. In its litur- 
gical dialogue with the world, the 
world has indeed changed. Richard 
Fenn believes that the Church 
through the prophetic language of its 
liturgy must effect more such change. 
Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at PTS. 
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1941 


Having retired this past September 


from his position as executive of the 
Synod of Mid-America, C. Edward 
Brubaker (B), at age 67, will serve 
overseas with his wife, Doris, for two 
years as a volunteer-in-mission. 
Beginning January 1986, they will 
spend three months each in Pakistan 
and India; next, they will spend 18 
months in Trinidad, where Brubaker 
will serve as pastor of an English- 
speaking church. His retirement 
marks 44 years of service in the 
ministry. 


1952 


Andrew E. Newcomer, Jr. (M), will 


serve through March 1986 as interim 
pastor of the Iao Congregational 
Church on the Hawaiian island of 
Maui. This is a Japanese congrega- 
tion, Newcomer’s 11th interim, and 
his second invitation to this church. 


1954 


In observance of his 25th anniversary 


as pastor of the Ormond Beach Pres- 
byterian Church in Ormond Beach, 
FL, Ernest E. Haddad (B) was given 
a four-month sabbatical during which 
he studied at St. Andrew’s University 
in Scotland and traveled throughout 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 


1956 


“Who is this Jesus?” asks Robert G. 


Crawford (b) in the title of the open- 
ing chapter of his recent work The 
Saga of God Incarnate, published by 
T&T Clark of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and distributed in the United States 
by Fortress Press. Crawford, a minis- 
ter of the United Reformed Church in 
England and a tutor with the Open 
University in Sussex, England, 
describes the volume as a controver- 
sial book on the Incarnation. “It 
discusses the Myth of God Incarnate, 
the book which caused so much 
debate in England and elsewhere and 
argues that ‘saga’ is a better term to 
use than ‘myth’ in this connection,” 
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he explains. “It expounds the Gospels 
as realistic narrative, argues for mira- 
cles and the resurrection of Christ, 
and examines the relation of science 
to Christianity. It brings the English 
debate into dialogue with German 
theology and argues for a more 
modern interpretation of Christology. 
Finally, it considers the relation of 
Christianity to other religions.” 

John R. Hewett (B) is head of staff at 
the first Presbyterian Church in 
Wilmington, NC, a position he = 
assumed this past October. His wife, 
Suzanne (FE), is continuing her D.Min. 
studies in Reformation theology as a 
non-resident student at Pittsburgh 
Seminary. 


1960 


Caleb H. Johnson (B), who was 
promoted in 
February 1984 to 
the rank of 
colonel in the 
United States 
Army Reserves, 
says that there 
has probably 
been only one 
other full- 





Caleb H. Johnson 
blooded native 
American in the 
history of the 
United States 
Army to have 
reached this 
grade — Colonel 
= Parker,a 

f. | member of 
Col. Ely ker General Grant’s 
staff during the Civil War. Johnson, a 
Hopi Indian, has been active as a 
chaplain in the United States Army 
Reserves since 1961, and since 1975 
has also served as pastor of the 
Winslow Presbyterian Church in 
Winslow, AZ. 


1961 


National Archives 





The new book list for the Fleming H. 


Revell Company, publishers, for June 
1985 included a title by Donald M. 
Williams (B), Bob Dylan: the Man, the 
Music, the Message. 


1962 


Having visited 13 cities in China 
during a recent 4-week visit, Robert 
Holland is back home, serving as 
Protestant chaplain at the St. Agnew 
Medical Center in Fresno, CA. He is 
also an adjunct professor at Fuller 
Seminary where he teaches a course 
in Presbyterian ethos to ministerial 
candidates for the Presbytery of San 
Joaquin. 

Acadia University in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, awarded a 1985 Harvey T. 
Reid summer grant to Allison A. 
Trites (M) to study the Baptist/ 
Reformed dialogue. Ths grant is spon- 
sored by the Baptist World Alliance 
and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. 


1963 


Franklin L. Partridge III (B, ’64M) 


is currently a minister of music at the 
Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
Winston-Salem, NC, and an accom- 
panist at the North Carolina School of 
the Arts, also in Winston-Salem. 


1964 


William L. Hufham (B,’70M) was 
selected recently for promotion to the 
position of lieutenant colonel training 
officer in the U.S. Army Chaplaincy. 
W. Harvey Jenkins, Jr. (B), received 
the D.Min. degree from Emory 
University in Atlanta, GA, this past 
May. 

Writing from Punjab, India, where he 
serves as chaplain at Christian Medi- 
cal College and Brown Memorial 
Hospital in Ludhiana, Jaiwant Noel 
(M) says that Princeton enabled him 
to inspire his children and, in particu- 
lar, his 24-year-old daughter Esther 
Monica, to serve God and the church. 
The mission of the church, he believes, 
should be to “prepare the frontline- 
committed and consecrated young 
people” in fighting the violence that 
is shattering many Third World 
cultures. He notes that Esther 
Monica, a teacher in a local English 
medium school, served as steward at 
the Sixth Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Vancouver, 








BC, Canada, and also represented 
India and the Church of North India 
at a recent WCC Commission meeting 
in Mexico. She hopes “to help the poor 
and needy children over here [in 
India],” says Noel, who would like his 
family “to continue to provide leader- 
ship to the church in India in an 
ecumenical context” and hopes that 
“God may use our children in a very 
meaningful and positive way.” 


1965 


Ralph L. Underwood (M), who has 


been on the faculty of Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary (Austin, 
TX) since 1978, was inaugurated in 
March as professor of pastoral care. 
Underwood has served on numerous 
committees involved with academic 
and student life at Austin Seminary, 
which esteems him as “an integral 
part of the life of the seminary.” He 
has published articles and book 
reviews in theological and profes- 
sional publications, and his book 
Empathy and Confrontation in 
Pastoral Care will soon be published 
by Fortress Press. Underwood is also 
book review editor of Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy. Prior to going to Austin, he was 
pastoral director of the Wholistic 
Health Center at Woodridge, IL, and 
clinical associate professor of the 
University of Illinois Medical Center. 
Wayne Youngquist (b), living in 
Milwaukee, WI, is on the staff of 
WISN-TV as a political analyst. 


1966 


June 1985 marked the completion of 


the term of Charles C. Martin (B 
’76P) as president of Princeton Semi- 
nary’s Alumni/ae Association. 


1967 


C.S.S. Publishing Company in Lima, 


Ohio, recently published Scripture 
Notes C by Norman A. Beck (D). 
Chairman of the Department of 
Theology and Philosophy at Texas 
Lutheran College in Seguin, TX, Beck 
provides in his book material to guide 
in planning worship for each Sunday 


in the church year. He offers an over- 
view of the tone and theme for each 
Sunday, followed by concise, in-depth 
information about each Scripture text 
appointed for the day according to the 
Common, Lutheran, and Roman 
Catholic lectionaries. Scripture Notes 
C is written for pastors, those who 
select music for the service, and other 
worship planners. 


The city of Havre 
de Grace, MD, 
has its first black 
female chaplain, 
Delores 
Richardson (FE), 
who has been 
appointed to the 
Havre de Grace 
Police Depart- 
ment. She accepted the call and was 
ordained deacon in July. Ms. 
Richardson is also participating as a 
pre-kindergarten teacher at the Hall’s 
Cross Roads Elementary School in 
Aberdeen, MD, in a pilot program for 
four-year-olds. 


1968 


After 17 years in parish ministry, 
Lyle E. MacLaury (B) recently 
resigned from the first Presbyterian 
Church in Waverly, NY, to open a 
pastoral counseling and therapy 
center in the Pittsburgh area town of 
Whitehall, PA. Human Resources 
Unlimited of the South Hills (HRU/ 
SH) is the beginning of “an exciting 
new ministry and practice,” says 
MacLaury. HRU/SH provides services 
to individuals of all backgrounds and 
religious beliefs, and therapies — as 
described in the center’s promotional 
literature — that range from “the 
family of Gestalt processes [to] New 
Identity and Neurolinguistic Process.” 
MacLaury holds an M.S.(Ed) in 
psychotherapy from Iona College in 
New Rochelle, NY. 

Vernon J. Rice (M) is the recently 
elected chairman of Bethany Lu- 
theran Homes, a multi-faceted 
program of ministry to the aging. Rice 
lives in La Crosse, WI. 

New York University granted the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy last 
February to Randall E. Ruppart (B). 
Ruppart, who lives in Forest Hills, 





NY, was studying in the Department 
of Religious Education of the School 
of Education, the same department of 
which former PTS professor DeWitte 
Campbell Wyckoff was chairman 
when he was on the NYU faculty. 
Ruppart was in a program that 
focused on the teaching of religion in 
higher education and on the practical 
applications of religious studies. His 
dissertation presented a profile of 
psychological types and occupational 
preferences among religious 
professionals. 

Ruppart is currently employed at 
Mainstream Access, Inc., in Manhat- 
tan, a career-transition consulting 
firm that specializes in career changes 
due to job loss, whose clients include 
corporations undergoing large-scale 
layoffs. 

Ruppart has been invited by the 
International Biographical Centre of 
Cambridge, England, to be listed 
in its 1985 edition of Men of 
Achievement. 


Neil M. Stevenson (M) retired in 
September 1985 from his position as 
chief of chaplains of the United States 
Navy, and the following month 
assumed the pastorate of the 
Williamsburg Presbyterian Church in 
Williamsburg, VA. 


1969 


David E. Fernandez (M), who has a 
D.Min. degree from McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, IL, 
became pastor of the Emmanuel Pres- 
byterian Church in Phoenix, AZ, in 
September 1983. 

Since 1980, Tong-hui Liu (M) has 
been serving as a bilingual minister 
to a Japanese-American congregation 
in Ontario, OR. 

Karl A. Slaikeu (B) is co-author of a 
new book entitled The Phoenix Factor: 
Surviving and Growing Through 
Personal Crisis (Houghton Mifflin, 
Inc., 1985). Written for lay people — 
and appropriate as a study guide for 
parishioners — it offers guidance to 
individuals undergoing major life 
crises, including separation/divorce, 
illness/injury, and migration, as well 
as developmental crises. The book is 

a companion volume to Slaikeu’s 
earlier book, Crisis Intervention: A 
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Handbook for Practice and Research 

(Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1984), which 
includes a chapter on crisis counsel- 
ing by clergy. Slaikeu, a clinical 
psychologist, has a clinical and 
consulting practice in Austin, TX. 
This past year, Dorothy Traquair 
(B, 71M) took a degree in pastoral 
theology from St. Mary’s at St. 
Andrews University in Scotland. 
The First Presbyterian Church of 
Salem, Oregon, has as its associate 
pastor for Christian education 
Darrell W. Udd (B), whose ministry 
includes administering the church’s 
Christian education program, for 
nursery ages through adults, as well 
as a day school. 


1970 


William A. McCleery ITI (B) was 
appointed in March to direct the 
Relationships Division of the Boy 
Scouts of America (BSA). As an execu- 
tive with the group’s national staff, 
located in Irving, TX, he is responsi- 
ble for directing the partnership 
between the BSA and the various 
community-based organizations that 
use scouting as part of their program. 
McCleery, who joined the BSA in 
1970 and has served on its national 
staff since 1976, is an ordained elder 
in the United Methodist Church. 


1971 


In January 1984, Robert C. Coppock 
(B) became pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Duluth, MN. 


1973 


Roger C. Harp (B) recently received 
a new call as staff associate for 
mission design with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA) in Atlanta, GA. Harp, who was 
previously associate general presbyter 
with the Presbytery of Arkansas in 
Little Rock, AR, will continue in his 
new position — which is a term call — 


through the General Assembly of 1987. 


1975 


Brown Naik (M), who was ordained 
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in 1984, has been pastor for several 
years of the First United Methodist 
Church in Nichols, NY. 


1976 


Fritz Kristbergs (B), having accepted 


the call last January from St. John’s 
Latvian Lutheran Church in Toronto, 
Canada, has been pastor there since 
July. From 1978 until this past 
summer, he had served as pastor of 
the Latvian Lutheran congregation of 
the cities of Munster and Bielefeld in 
West Germany. He is currently en- 
rolled in Princeton’s D.Min. program. 


Frank D. Seydel (B), assistant pro- 
fessor and director of the Biochemical 
Genetics Labora- 
tory of the Divi- 
sion of Genetics 
at Georgetown . 
University Hospi- 
tal in Washing- 
ton, D.C., 
recently produced 4% 
an annotated : 
bibliography, 
Resources for 
Clergy in Human Genetics. Explains 
Seydel, “There is very little informa- 
tion written specifically for pastors 
who wish to counsel and support 
persons with particular genetic 
concerns. This bibliography is an 
effort to make this rather sparse body 
of literature accessible. .. . Increasing 
medical knowledge of birth defects 
and genetic disorders,” he continues, 
“and the growth of technological capa- 
bility to detect and treat such prob- 
lems has multiplied the decisions that 
affected persons and families must 
make. The need of these individuals 
for pastoral guidance and support has 
opened a new area of ministry for 
pastors and pastoral counselors of all 
faiths.” 

Seydel, who also directs the clergy 
education program in the school’s 
Division of Genetics, has previously 
published articles on contemporary 
biological and genetic research, 
including discussions of the ethical, 
theological, and pastoral issues raised 
by this work. He welcomes sugges- 
tions, for inclusion in future editions 
of the bibliography, of literature on 
genetics practice that has been help- 








ful to clergy or to individuals working 
with clergy. 

If you would like a free copy of 
Resources for Clergy in Human Gene- 
tics, published by the Washington, 
D.C.-based National Center for 
Education in Maternal and Child 
Health, you can write to Seydel 
directly at: 

Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Division of Genetics 

Georgetown University Hospital 

3800 Reservoir Road, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 


1977 


Robert R. Kopp (B), a pastor at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in 
Kansas City, MO, is teaching “Exposi- 
tion Preaching” at Nazarene Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Kansas City. 


1978 


Robert Roney (B), pastor of the 
Central Park-Ensley Presbyterian 
Church in Birmingham, AL, recently 
began studying for his D.Min. degree 
with a specialty in counseling at 
Louisville Seminary. 

Nancy Topolewski, former pastor of 
the Ashley Presbyterian Church in 
Ashley, PA, sat for comprehensive 
exams this past January at Drew 
University in Madison, NJ, where she 
is studying for the Ph.D. in theologi- 
cal and religious studies. Awarded a 
teaching fellowship by the Graduate 
School, Drew’s highest honor for a 
student in the process of pursuing a 
degree, she will assist in the introduc- 
tion to theology course offered by 
Drew’s Theological School this 
academic year. 

In addition to her studies and 
pastoral work, Topolewski, together 
with her husband, John, regularly 
writes for Church Management — The 
Clergy Journal, which published a 
series of her original sermons in its 
October 1984 issue. 


1979 


William D. Eisenhower (M) received 
his Ph.D. in church doctrine from 








Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia this past May. A contributing 
editor for the Wittenburg Door and 
author of a regular column on theol- 
ogy and ministry for Youthworker, 
Eisenhower is in his fourth year as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Hollister, CA. 
The Peanut Queen wasn’t the only 
attraction at this year’s Peanut Fest 
in Suffolk, VA. The October 9 event 
also featured J. Douglas Holladay 
(E), who was the guest speaker at a 
prayer breakfast that launched the 
festivities. Holladay was, at the time, 
on the White House staff as the 
associate director 
of public liaison 
for the Office of 
the President. In 
his position, he 
represented the 
President to if 
churchesandto , 
groups concerned | | 
with education, \ 
family issues, and the environment. 
Holladay has since been named by 
President Reagan to the position of 
director, Office of Public Diplomacy 
for South Africa, and will hold the 
personal rank of ambassador. His 
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mission will be multi-faceted: Its 
primary focus will be to develop 
programs of mutual benefit to both 
the United States and the black 
majority in South Africa, and will 
include working with the American 
private sector towards that end. Holla- 
day will also be responsible for 
articulating the Administration's 
policy toward South Africa to the 
American public. 

A native of Washington, D.C., 
Holladay earned a degree in political 
theory from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, a master’s 
degree in Christian education from 
Princeton, and a master’s degree from 
Oxford University. Prior to his White 
House service, he was the associate 
deputy undersecretary at the Depart- 
ment of Education, where he chaired 
a working group on the subject of 
merit pay for teachers, the findings of 
which provided guidance for the 
department in its approach to that 
issue. He also designed and 
implemented the “Partners in Educa- 
tion” research effort that seeks ways 
to involve the private sector in educa- 
tion reform. 

An adjunct professor at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Holladay is complet- 


ing his doctoral work in ethics and 
public policy at Boston University. He 
lives in McLean, Virginia, with his 
wife, Ann, and their two sons. 


1980 


Kenneth H. Mast (B), of Schenec- 
tady, NY, will be teaching English to 
college students in China. Mast and 
10 others were selected by the 
National Council of Churches in 
response to a request by China’s 
Amity Foundation for individuals to 
teach English to Chinese citizens. The 
Amity Foundation is an outgrowth of 
the Chinese government's encourage- 
ment of both groups and individuals 
to participate in the country’s modern- 
ization; it is, according to the Vocation 
Agency of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA), an “expression [of] church 
people joining hands with persons in 
secular settings to promote health, 
education, and welfare services in 
China.” While the organization was 
created by Christians, and includes as 
one of its goals “to make the fact of 
Christian presence and participation 
[in China] more widely known by the 
Chinese people,” it is, nevertheless, 
independent of any church body. 





James M. Crothers (39B) and Julia E. Billings 
Donald R. Purkey (61B) and Carol Ann Elle Borts 
Henry E. Snedeker (68B) and Susan M. Meier 


Barry D. Sweet (81B) and Judy Scott 


Jack W. Baca (82B) and Helen T. O’Nan 


Births 





Seth C. to Jay M. Hollinsworth (75B) and Arlen 

A baby girl to Richard Leach (78B) and 
Beverly (79B), 1985 

Ethan A. to Ethan Raath (78B) and wife, May 21, 1985 

Joshua to Philip M. Jones (79B) and Susan, 
August 29, 1985 

Meredith R. to Vicky Lynn Harden-Evans (80B) and 
Lloyd Harden-Evans, August 28, 1984 

Ashley E. to Steven W. Clark (81B) and Jennifer Byler 
Clark (82B), October 11, 1985 

Jeremy R. to William F Getman (81B) and Sue, 
February 15, 1985 

John M. to Stephen Eric Griffis and 
Katherine Bauman, September 24, 1985 


Jeffrey D. to Kenneth E. Howard (81B) and Diane, 
September 10, 1984 

Amanda C. to Mark D. Heaney (82B) and Chris, 
August 23, 1985 

Malcolm S. to Gene Rodger Smillie (82B) and 
Susan, 1985 

Nathan K. to Kenneth S. Williams (82B) and wife, 
June 11, 1985 

Twining F Campbell, IV, to Twining F Campbell, III 
(83B), and Martha E. MacLean (83B), 
October 11, 1985 

Sarah E. to Susan Fall (84B) and husband, 
September 23, 1985 


Obituaries 


a 


J. Douglas Brown, 

Trustee Emeritus 

J. Douglas Brown, a trustee 
emeritus of the Seminary, died on 
January 19 at his home in Meadow 
Lakes, NJ. He was 87. 

A native of Somerville, NJ, Dr. 
Brown received his B.A., A.M., and 
Ph.D. degrees from Princeton 
University, which he served as both 
dean of the faculty and later as 
provost from 1946 until 1967. 
While there, he was also director of 
the University’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. 

Dr. Brown’s service to the nation 
began in 1930 when President 
Hoover appointed him to the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment. During the Roosevelt 
Administration, Dr. Brown helped 
draft the legislation that Congress 
later enacted as the Social Security 
program. He was also instrumental 
in drafting the New Jersey Unem- 
ployment Act. Later, as chief of the 
Priorities Branch of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production 
Management and the War Produc- 
tion Board, Brown played a key role 
in converting the American econ- 
omy from civilian to wartime 
production. 

Dr. Brown was appointed a trus- 
tee of Princeton Seminary in 1971 
and retired in 1974. He was an 
elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Princeton and a member 
of the Standing Committee on 
Nominations of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 

Dr. Brown is survived by three 
children, Martha Jane Spencer, 
Doris Miller, and James Douglas, Jr. 


James M. Tunnell, Jr. 
Trustee Emeritus 
James M. Tunnell, Jr., a trustee 
emeritus of the Seminary since 
1984, died on January 6 at his 
home in Wilmington, DE. He was 75. 
Born in Frankford, DE, in 1910, 
Tunnell attended public school 
there and in nearby Georgetown. 
He received a B.A. degree from 
Princeton University in 1932 and 
a B.A. in jurisprudence from 
Oxford University, which he 
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attended as a Rhodes Scholar from 
1932 until 1935. 

Over the next two decades, 
Judge Tunnell interrupted his prac- 
tice with Tunnell & Tunnell twice 
—in 1951 when he was appointed 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Delaware and in 1954 
when he ran unsuccessfully for the 
United States Senate. In 1958, he 
joined Morris, Nichols, Arsht & 
Tunnell of Wilmington, from which 
he retired in 1980. 

Judge Tunnell was appointed a 
trustee of Princeton Seminary in 
1983 and served until 1984. Among 
other offices, he was moderator of 
the New Castle Presbytery as well 
as president of its board of trustees 
and moderator of the Permanent 
Judicial Commission of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Mildred, and two sons, John and 
James. 


Hugh E. Bradshaw, 1924M 

Died August 17, 1985, at the age of 
90. Mr. Bradshaw, who was born in 
Scranton, TX, was a graduate of 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, where he took his B.D. 
degree. Ordained in 1924 by the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., he served 
churches in Kentucky, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana. Mr. Bradshaw was 
moderator of the Synod of Louisiana 
and the Synod of Oklahoma and 
stated clerk of Mangum Presbytery 
(Oklahoma). In 1943, he was awarded 
an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
by his undergraduate alma mater, 
Daniel Baker College. Mr. Bradshaw 
retired in 1971 and was living in 
McKinney, TX, at the time of his 
death. 


Samuel Sydrack Rizzo, 1927M 
Died July 6, 1985, at the age of 82. 
The founder of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, NJ, Mr. Rizzo 
served as its pastor from 1929 to 1946, 
and in 1946 was named pastor 
emeritus. From 1952 to 1969, he was 
pastor of the Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church in Princeton, NJ. A visiting 
professor at New York University, Mr. 
Rizzo also worked as a missionary and 
professor in Portugal, and in 1965 
founded the Institute of Metaphysical 


Studies in Princeton, NJ. Mr. Rizzo 
was educated in his native Brazil and 
also did graduate work at Columbia 
University (New York City), the Pres- 
byterian Seminary in Campinas, 
Brazil, where he earned a Th.B. 
degree, and Drew University, from 
which he received the Ph.D. 


Daniel Johannes Louw, 1929M 
Died July 1, 1984, at the age of 81. 
Born in Cape Province, South Africa, 
Mr. Louw completed his under- 
graduate studies at Stellenbosch 
University in South Africa and went 
on to receive the Th.B. degree from 
Stellenbosch Theological Seminary. 
He then went to Princeton in 1928, 
and upon graduation from the Semi- 
nary, enrolled in the Ph.D. program at 
Southern Baptist Seminary in Louis- 
ville, KY, graduating in 1930. Mr. 
Louw returned to South Africa that 
year and pursued a career working 
with the Dutch Reformed Church that 
was to include five congregations 
during 41 years. He was moderator of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in the 
Orange Free State from 1968 to 1972 
and retired in 1972. 


William J. Frazer, 1934B, ’47M 
Died August 12, 1985, at the age of 
80. Mr. Frazer was pastor at Presbyte- 
rian churches in New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, retiring in 
1969 after 19 years’ service at the 
Moosic Presbyterian Church in 
Moosic, PA. In 1970, he was named 
pastor emeritus of the church. Mr. 
Frazer continued his ministry while 
in retirement, serving the Lacka- 
wanna Presbytery as moderator and 
for 11 years as stated clerk; in 1975, 
he became minister of visitation at 
the Church of Christ Uniting in 
Kingston, PA. 


Wilbur J. Matchett, 1935B 

Died July 10, 1985, at the age of 75. 
Mr. Matchett was pastor of three 
churches during his career. He served 
the Bedford Presbyterian Church in 
Bedford, NJ, the Irwin First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Irwin, PA, and from 
1948 until his retirement in 1975, the 
First Presbyterian Church in New 
Brighton, PA. He was a graduate of 
Muskingum College (Ohio). 
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Frederick A. Schimmer, 1935B 
Died September 16, 1985, at the age 
of 76. Educated at Alma College 
(Michigan), he was pastor to congrega- 
tions at Presbyterian churches in 
Michigan and New York. These 
churches included the Charlton and 
West Galway Presbyterian Churches 
in Ballston Lake, NY, and the yoked 
parish of Whitelaw and Wampsville in 
Canastota, NY, from which he retired 
in 1978. In 1946, Mr. Schimmer was 
moderator of North River Presbytery. 


John A. Harvey, 1947B, 56M 

Died September 15, 1985, at the age 
of 62. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Harvey was in his 22nd year as pastor 
of Christ United Presbyterian Church 
in Drexel Hill, PA, having previously 
served pastorates in Delaware, Mary- 
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land, and Pennsylvania. Mr. Harvey 
was born in Philadelphia and 
graduated in 1944 from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He is survived 
by his wife, Fayann. 


Stanley J. Brewer, 1959b 

Died June 19, 1985, at the age of 57. 
Educated at a number of theological 
seminaries, including the Dallas 
Theological Seminary and the 
Conservative Baptist Seminary, Mr. 
Brewer was ordained in 1956 by the 
Presbytery of Denver and in 1963 
started the Faith United Church of 
Aurora, CO, where he served until 
1970. Mr. Brewer served Presbyterian 
pastorates in Colorado during his 
ministry, as well as a church in New 
Jersey, and for a brief period he was a 
chaplain in the United States Army. 
At the time of his death, he was pastor 


of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Canon City, CO. 


Benjamin L. Zinck, 1964m 

Died September 19, 1985, at the age 
of 50. Ordained by the United Church 
of Canada, Mr. Zinck was pastor of the 
Loch Katrine United Church in 
Goshen, Nova Scotia, and of the Bloor 
Street United Church in Toronto, 
Ontario. Although a student of theol- 
ogy — having graduated from both 
Pine Hall Divinity School in Nova 
Scotia and from Princeton — Mr. 
Zinck also studied at the Ontario 
College of Education. He taught in 
the Ontario school system and, in 
later years, was a substitute teacher 
in New Glasgow (Pictou County). Mr. 
Zinck was living in the Pictou County 
town of Frasers Mountain at the time 
of his death. 





In Memory Of: 


E. Stanley Barclay for the John Lowe 
Felmeth Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Joseph W. Bird for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Lillian S. Brown for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Edward J. Croot for the Scholarship 
Fund 

John T. Galloway, Sr. (33), trustee 
1959-1985, for the John T. Gallo- 
way Prize in Expository Writing 

Ernest C. and Matilda Hahn for the 
Education Fund 

Walter G. J. Hards (49) for the Educa- 
tion Fund 

The Reverend Robert F. Howard (’38) 
for the Education Fund 

Charles Wayne Julier (’29) for the 
Presidential Chairs 

Mary B. Linen for the Mary B. Linen 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

John Vincent Lloyd for the Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Irene K. MacElree for the Presiden- 
tial Chairs 


Pat Horton Maguire for the Presiden- 
tial Chairs 

Gladys M. Marbet for the Arthur J. 
and Gladys M. Marbet Scholarship 
Endowment Fund 

Dr. Geza Soos for the Dr. Geza Soos 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

William J. Williams for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 

Jimmy Wilson for the Scholarship 
Fund 

Marcus S. Wright, Jr., for the Educa- 
tion Fund 


In Honor Of: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant for 
the Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 

Central Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Smith, AR, for the Presidential 
Chairs 

Dr. Jack Cooper (43) for the Educa- 
tion Fund 

Dr. Elizabeth G. Edwards, Dr. Choon 
Leong Seow, and Dr. Cullen I K 
Story, “for their deep sense of 
caring for students.” 


The Reverend Bransford Eubank (’30) 
for the Courtenay Hughes and 
Alice May Castle Fenn and the 
Joseph Beverly and Mary Bell 
Broocke Eubank Memorial Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

The Reverend Malcolm R. Evans (’51) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(42), vice president emeritus, for 
the William Harte Felmeth Chair 
of Pastoral Theology 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Plymouth’s 150th Anniversary for 
the Philip Rogers Magee Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund 

M. Jean Morris (M.Div./senior) for the 
Scholarship Fund 

Loretta Mae Varga for the Education 
Fund 

Dr. Edmund G. Rawson, Dr. Allan M. 
Frew (35), Dr. William Faulds of 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Ardmore, PA, for the Tennent 
Campus Fund 

The Reverend Carl R. Schmahl (’83) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. David B. Watermul- 
der (’45), trustee, for the President’s 
Endowment Fund 
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PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1986 SUMMER 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Biblical Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek 
June 9-August 1 


For full information, write: 
Summer School Office 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

( 108 Stockton Street 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 








Princeton Theological Seminary admits qualified students 
without regard to race, color, national or ethnic origin, 
disability or sex. 





Continuing Education Calendar 





FEBRUARY 
2-7 Managing the Unconscious 


Pompano Beach, FL 10-13 Themes in Ezekiel 
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A Message from the President 


Dear Colleagues: 


The presence on our campus of international students from 
literally around the world reminds us daily not only that the 
Seminary serves the Church in the oecumne but also that we are 
related in Christ to believers in many nations. The reality of 
these relations is occasioning a shift in our perspective on the 
task of theology. In recent times, the emphasis was upon con- 
textual theology, which is to say, theological reflection within a 
particular culture or subculture. Thus, the rise of Black Theol- 
ogy, Feminist Theology, and Asian Theology, to name but a few. 

While this methodology continues to exert influence upon the 
theological scene, we now hear new voices calling for the “global- 
ization’ of theology. This does not represent a shift from the par- 
ticular life situation in which theology is done to a more univer- 
sal perspective, but rather a recognition of the fact that context- 
ual theologies interact with each other in a dynamic and mutual- 
ly critical way. 

Put simply, it is a call to expose ourselves to the cultural situa- 
tions of Christians who are engaged in the interpretation of the 
Gospel in a setting other than our own. Moreover, it is a call to 
more than reading the theology which these others publish. The 
emphasis here is upon experiencing the life situations of other 
Christians, living in their context long enough to develop a sensi- 
tivity to why they do theology as they do. Some speak of an 
“immersion” experience. 

A modest step in this direction has been taken by our Center 
of Continuing Education. The cover story in this issue of Alum- 
ni/ae News reports on what was hopefully only the beginning of 
a new dimension of its programmatic ministry. Other such ven- 
tures are planned for the future. 

The philosopher Paul Ricouer reminds us that we humans live 
not only in diverse situations but in a common world. It is this 
fact which makes cross-cultural communication not only a possi- 
bility but a reality. Yet the globalization of theology will perhaps 
keep us mindful of the fact that our common world looks differ- 
ent when viewed from a different situation. As Paul Minear 
pointed out years ago in The Eyes of Faith, our point of view is 
always determined by our point of viewing. 


Faithfully yours, 


Ziewa.2%. 


Thomas W. Gill 























In Search of La Realidad 


Princeton’s traveling seminar spent three weeks 
close to the people of Central America. 








By Ronald C. White, Jr. 
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This poster of the late Ar one Romero of E] Salvador appears throughout Latin Sein ‘A Pee will die,” says Romero, ‘put God's 
church, which is the people, will never perish.” Romero was killed in his chapel. 


t was our first full day in 

Nicaragua. We had boarded our 

bus early on a warm January 
morning and were traveling across 
the capital city of Managua. Peggy 
Heiner, a Methodist missionary who 
vas our contact person for the Nica- 
yortion of our Central Amer- 
ican traveling seminar, was explain- 
ing our day’s schedule. I was sitting 


near her and could see the tears wel- 


"A O1ls i 
raguan } 


ling up in her eyes. Suddenly, she 
stopped in midsentence, apologized, 
and said, “I just want you to know 
how grateful I am that you’ve come. 
You don’t know how many groups 
have canceled out of fear. It means 
so much to the people of Nicaragua, 
especially to the Christians here, that 
you've come.” 


Yes, we did come, 17 of us from 
across the United States. As we as- 


sembled in Mexico City for two and a 
half days of orientation, we spoke 
with each other about our questions, 
fears, and diverse expectations. We 
came as individuals but also as rep- 
resentatives of people back home: a 
pastor from a small congregation in 
Montana, an advertising executive 
representing the church and society 
committee of her large Presbyterian 
church in New York City, a Catholic 
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businessman who had been involved 
with the Alliance for Progress al- 
most a quarter century ago, and an 
alumnus who is pastor of the Union 
Church in Mexico City. There were 
seven students from the Seminary, 
including a young woman from Puer- 
to Rico and a German exchange stu- 
dent from Tuebingen. Each came 
with a unique story, ready to partici- 
pate in an experience of community. 


We were all stunned by Peggy’s 
tears that morning and we would be 
stretched and pulled emotionally 
every day of our journey. We experi- 
enced anger and frustration but also 
joy and laughter during our 20 days 
together. 


Why the Journey? 


Why did we go? The origins of this 
traveling seminar are to be found in 
a vision for Princeton’s Center of 
Continuing Education. It was a glo- 
bal vision reaching out to encompass 
the issues and questions of a trans- 
national Church in a changing world. 
Since the Center’s beginnings in 1962, 
people from all parts of the world 
have come to it to address global 
questions. Now we want to take our 
seminars beyond Princeton and North 
America in order to examine a whole 
range of issues — biblical renewal, 
justice, emerging patterns of ministry, 
oppression, peace — in their fullest 
magnitude. 

In this emphasis on globaliza- 
tion, a key strategy is the inaugura- 
tion of traveling seminars. In Janu- 


ary 1985, we held our first seminar 


in Liberia and South Africa in which 
26 persons, evenly divided between lay 
and clergy, participated. That seminar 
was sponsored jointly with Plowshares 
Institute, which is directed by Bob and 
Alice Evans, both of whom have been 
leaders in transformative education 
through cross-cultural immersion ex- 
periences. Next January, we are plan- 
ning a seminar with Plowshares in the 
“Fourth World” — the Pacific Islands 
and Australia. 


Our trip to Central America was 


- not a tour or a leaders-and-followers 


event. Each person accepted entered 
into a covenant of preparation, parti- 
cipation, and interpretation. Individu- 
al preparation occurred all during 
the fall. In Mexico, our preparation 


focused on a broad overview of Cen- 
tral America, including the history of 
the Church and United States’ rela- 
tions with the region. For reasons of 
time, we had made the difficult 
choice not to travel to Guatemala or 
El Salvador but did speak with 
refugees from each country. A prima- 
ry goal was to meet people on all 
sides of the issues. Our participation 
called for total immersion, living 
with the people in their homes when- 
ever possible, sharing their food and 
their work and their way of living. 
This might mean picking coffee 
beans in the rain, eating unfamiliar 
food, going without water for wash- 


from the First World, we have power 
simply by being American, holding a 
job, being able to travel, and so on. 
But when we entered Central Ameri- 
ca, we had to depend on people we 
had never met before for housing 
and food. Only a few of us could 
speak Spanish. Traveling close to the 
war zone near the Honduran border, 
we had to depend on others for our 
safety. In our powerlessness, we ex- 
perienced in new ways the binding 
power of Christ’s family in 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Dr. Ron Frase, chaplain at 
Whitworth College, served as our 
teacher and guide. A Princeton 
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The contrast was striking between Honduras, where soldiers with guns were on street 
corners (above), and the atmosphere the group found in Managua. 


ing. Every person had tasks that fa- 
cilitate a group of people living and 
working in a new environment. Each 
day a different member of the group 
shared decision-making responsibili- 
ties with seminar leaders and our lo- 
cal hosts to cope with the unexpected 
issues and events that intersected 
our schedule. Group members took 
turns leading our Bible study and 
reflection times. We learned to know 
each other well in three weeks 
together. Even more important, we 
learned to depend upon each other. 


An impression that hits one 
hard in Third World countries is a 
feeling of powerlessness. Coming 


Seminary Ph.D., Ron is in and out of 
Central America regularly. We also 
worked with GATE and Sister Jean 
Miller. Founded by the Sisters of 
Charity, GATE (Global Awareness 
Through Experience) utilizes local 
Catholic and Protestant contacts to 
open doors a private individual could 
never enter. 


Understanding the Role of the 
Church 


A central purpose of our traveling 
seminar was to understand the 
changing role of the Church in Cen- 
tral America. It is worth remember- 
ing that in 1969, when Nelson Rocke- 
feller was sent by President Nixon 











on a fact-finding mission to Latin 
America, his report noted that some- 
thing was happening in the Church 
that was difficult to assess but would 
clearly bear watching. 


The rumblings Rockefeller 
heard only dimly were the begin- 
nings of a fundamental shift in the 
orientation of the Catholic Church. 
Responding to the winds blowing 
from Vatican II (1962-65), the 
bishops of Latin America met in 
Medellin, Colombia, in 1968 and 
declared that the Church needed to 
reclaim its mandate from the Gospel 
to preach good news to the poor. This 
was not simply a task of proclama- 
tion but of demonstration. For four 
centuries the leadership of the 
Church had been aligned with the 
ruling classes of Latin American 
society —in this century, the land- 
owners and business leaders and the 
military. Today, as the Church tries to 
act upon its theological conviction 
that God is on the side of the poor, 
the changes in the Church’s orienta- 
tion are shifting the balance of power 
in almost all Central and South 
American countries. 


We saw evidence of these 
changes everywhere. We experienced 
it in the communidades de bases (the 
basic Christian communities) that 
are discovering the ability to connect 
the daily experience of the people 
with the message of the Bible.Rather 
than accepting the status quo,these 
communities are working hard to 
transform the world around them. In 
the community of Barrio Norte, a 
poor neighborhood on the northern 
edge of Mexico City, two men in their 
early twenties spoke with enthusiasm 
about the changes in their parish. 
They meet regularly to discuss their 
situation, study the Bible and pray 
together, and thus find ways of relat- 
ing world and Word. 


We encountered the spirit of 
Medellin in the person of Father An- 
gel in Honduras who told us how the 
poor had become his teachers. Father 
Angel, who was raised in Spain, 
came to Honduras to work in a rural 
parish. “he conference of bishops in 
Medellin had taught him to under- 
stand the reality around him. We 
asked him what liberation theologi- 


ans he had read. He replied that he 
was too busy to read any of them but 
perhaps their experiences and his 
had led to some similar conclusions 
about patterns of ministry. The im- 
portant thing was not ideas but peo- 
ple. The poor, he told us, were more 
open to Christ because they had less 
to lose and often understood him 
better. 


A Nicaraguan hymn we heard 
in churches all over Central America 
echoes this emphasis on the poor: 


You are the God of the poor, 

The human and simple God, 

The God who sweats in the 
street, 

The God with the tan, 
weatherbeaten face. 


We were impressed by the faith 
of Maria Socorro, the minister of 
housing in Nicaragua. Her father 
was very wealthy but became dis- 
gusted with the totalitarianism and 
graft the country was experiencing 
under Somoza. When, in 1965-66, 
Maria participated in Cursillo, a Cath- 
olic lay renewal movement, she dis- 
covered in deeper measure the mean- 
ing of Christ in her life and his con- 
cern for the poor. Her family is one of 
“the 50 famous families,” wealthy 
Catholics working in the revolution to 
live out their commitment to the poor. 
With maps and charts and graphs, 
this attractive, articulate woman de- 
monstrated the dramatic contrast be- 
tween the token housing program of 
the Somoza government and the spir- 
ited effort of the Sandinistas to trans- 
late its commitment to the poor into 
adequate housing. 


Sometimes the change is costly. 
An image that met us often all over 
Latin America was a Salvadoran face 
encountered on billboards and in 
churches. Oscar Romero was con- 
sidered “safe” and even “timid” when 
elected Archbishop of San Salvador. 
But his encounter with the legitimate 
concerns of landless peasants and ur- 
ban slum dwellers and others caused 
him to raise his voice. On March 23, 
1980, as he ended his Sunday sermon 
he reminded soldiers that the 
peasants were their brothers and 
sisters and that no human command 
was higher than God’s commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” The next day, 


’ 


while he was saying mass, a gunman 
stepped into the chapel and killed 
him. There were persistent reports 
that military and political leaders 
were involved in the killing. The arch- 
bishop’s death signifies both how far 
the forces of violence are prepared to 
go and the Church’s commitment to 
the oppressed whatever the cost. 


Assessing La Realidad 


A term we heard again and again dur- 
ing our travels was la realidad — the 
situation, the concrete reality. How 
does one assess Ja realidad in 
Nicaragua? 

The Sandinista Revolution that 
triumphed on July 19, 1979, over- 
turned a Somoza family dictatorship 
that had been in place for decades. 
This small country, about the size of 
Georgia or Iowa, has a population of 
2.7 million people and is the third 
poorest country in the hemisphere. 
Since the revolution, Nicaragua has 
endured a two-front war (with Con- 
tras ranged along the borders with 
Costa Rica and Honduras) and has 
been subject to an economic blockade 
by the United States. The country has 
suffered more than 11,000 people kill- 
ed since 1982, proportionately more 
than the United States lost in all of 
World War II. 


There is another reality. The 
United States marines occupied Nica- 
ragua for two decades early in this 
century. Augusto Sandino, the guerilla 
leader for whom the revolution is 
named, became a national hero when 
he declared he would not lay down his 
arms until the last United States ma- 
rine was out of the country. When the 
marines finally left, General Sandino 
reluctantly came to Managua at the 
invitation of the country’s new presi- 
dent and was promply executed by 
the leader of the newly formed na- 
tional guard, Anastasio Somoza. 
Many Nicaraguans will tell you that 
as the dictatorship took shape, the 
United States either looked the other 
way or offered its outright support. 


Latin Americans are impatient 
with illusion and ideology. They 
measure accomplishments in terms of 
the basic necessities of life: food, 
housing, education, health care. 
Everyone we talked with, including 
critics of the Sandinistas, agree that | 











Jaime Chamorro, editor of La Prensa, told members of the Princeton group 





that the Sandinista Government censors his newspaper on a daily basis. 


measured against many of these in- 
dexes, life under the Sandinistas is 
much better than under Somoza. The 
campaign for literacy has enlisted vol- 
unteers from the cities to teach in 
rural areas. The efforts by the Sandi- 
nistas to improve health care have 
earned the commendation of interna- 
tional health organizations. 


However, the critical indexes 
are not on graphs but on the faces of 
people. Leaving the tense airport in 
Tegucigalpa (Honduras) for the flight 
to Managua, some of our members 
were frightened at the prospect of 
what they might find in Nicaragua. 
None of us was prepared for the con- 
trast we did find. In Honduras, we 
had become used to seeing soldiers 
patrolling residential neighborhoods 
and standing on street corners hold- 
ing machine guns. Unsmiling people 
had complained of a goverment insen- 
sitive to basic human needs. 


In Nicaragua, the atmosphere 
was strikingly different. In Managua, 
we were surprised at the absence of 
a military presence. People we met on 
the street spoke freely about the gov- 
ernment. Working people spoke 


proudly of a freedom they were exper- 


iencing for the first time in half a 
century. Women told us they felt their 
status is improving. They are no long- 
er exploited in advertisements and 
are being given unprecedented oppor- 


tunities in the marketplace. American 
missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
contrasted their experiences in Mex- 
ico, South America, and other nations 
of Central America with the commit- 
ment to social justice, especially for 
the poor, which characterizes the 
hopeful spirit they have found in 
Nicaragua. 

A first act of the Sandinistas 
was to build a city park for the chil- 
dren of Managua. The park is a meta- 
phor of commitment, being adjacent 
to the ruins of the 1972 earthquake, 
an area never rebuilt even as Somoza 
was accepting United States relief 
funds. 

The Opposition’s View 

Opposition voices see la realidad 
quite differently. Business leaders 
confirmed that there is still business 
in private ownership but that the 
government handles all exports and 
limits the producers’ freedom by re- 
stricting what they produce and 
when they can produce it. They com- 
plained that economic production is 
being strangled in inefficiency. 

The editor of La Prensa, Jaime 
Chamorro, complained of the daily 
censorship of his paper. A huge bulle- 
tin board in La Prensa’s offices is 
covered with stories not printed. One 
of Chamorro’s brothers edits La Bar- 
ricada, the government paper. Anoth- 
er left La Prensa with 60 percent of 
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the staff six years ago to found E] 
Nuevo Diario, a paper that supports 
the basic thrust of the revolution but 
frequently criticizes its specific 
policies and actions. (We wondered 
what transpires when Mrs. Chamorro 
gets her three sons together for a 
family gathering.) 

The Catholic bishops and clergy 
are divided in their assessment of the 
course of the revolution. Monsignor 
Bismarck Caraballo spoke to us on 
behalf of Archbishop Miguel Obando 
y Bravo, the most powerful critic of 
the government, who accuses the 
Sandinistas of violating human rights 
and of persecuting the Church. The 
government, three of whose nine 
cabinet members are priests, accuses 
the Church of persecuting the revolu- 
tion. It accuses the archbishop of 
being silent about the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Contras and spending 
too much time in Miami and Washing- 
ton. Stunned by the criticisms of the 
archbishop, the government declared 
that the Church could televise mass 
each Sunday as long as a variety of 
churches were involved and not just 
the archbishop’s sermon from the 
cathedral. The Church declined, main- 
taining that such a policy is clear in- 
terference in its affairs. 


An Interview with the Foreign 
Minister 

Our final appointment was with 
Miguel D’Escoto, foreign minister of 
Nicaragua. D’Escoto is a compelling 
figure with an engaging manner. Sit- 
ting in a conference room in front of 
a towering portrait of Augusto San- 
dino, D’Escoto talked to us about his 
faith and his government for more 
than two hours. He emphasized Nica- 
ragua’s desire to pursue an indepen- 
dent, non-aligned foreign policy, free 
from the domination of any nation or 
bloc of nations. In a fascinating ex- 
plication of the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the foreign minister pos- 
ed the question of whether there 
would have been the need for a revo- 
lution if the Church had not “passed 
by on the other side” the people of 
Nicaragua. Now that the revolution 
has happened, he said that Nicaragua 


intends to pursue an independent 
course. It would lose the respect of its 
sister nations in Latin America if it 











allowed itself to be dominated by 
Cuba, the Soviet bloc, or the United 
States. 

We also talked about the moral 
dimensions of politics. D’Escoto is 
concerned about the temptation of 
power that threatens those who occu- 
py high office. Last year, he asked the 
government to grant its administra- 
tors a period of time for spiritual re- 
newal, including a prolonged fast. He 
reminded us that a central part of 
Martin Luther King, Jr’s strategy for 
nonviolent social change was the ne- 
necessity for self-purification. 

The foreign minister told us of 
a recent conversation with an Ameri- 
can State Department official who 
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Miguel D’Escoto, Nicaragua's foreign minister, seated here under a 


of whom are viewed by Nicaraguans 
as beloved heroes who died resisting 
oppression. 

Can this mixture of revolution 
and Christian faith succeed? No one 
seems certain at this point. The for- 
eign minister admitted that some ele- 
ments in his government do not like 
this strong Christian presence and 
are quick to remind the Christians 
that the greatest force seeking to 
destroy the government is the self- 
proclaimed Christian nation to the 
north. Meanwhile, the revolution goes 
on in its curious, dichotomous way: 
Karl Marx’s likeness frowns down at 
passers-by in many government build- 
ings, but it is the Bible that is used as 





portrait of revolu- 


tionary hero Sandino, discussed his faith and government with the Princeton group. 


pointed his finger at the foreign min- 
ister and said, “Don’t you realize we 
are one hundred times more powerful 
than you?” D’Escoto replied, “Sir, you 
are one thousand times more power- 
ful militarily than we are. But let us 
talk about the moral question.” 

When we finally said goodbye to 
him in his private office, we saw that 
the central object on his desk was a 
large photograph of King witha 
cross in front of it. 

The pictures of Sandino and 
King that occupy such important 
. D’Escoto'’s offices seemed to 
me a fitting symbol of the dual na- 
ture of this remarkable revolution — 
Sandino, the guerilla leader, and 
King, the Christian preacher — both 


place 


one of the texts in the government’s 
literacy campaign. At the end of our 
interview, the foreign minister asked 
us to pray for Nicaragua and the 
Church. 

A staff member of the United 
States Embassy in Nicaragua told us 
that this revolution, like all others, 
will sooner or later co-opt and then 
crush religion. But is this revolution 
just any revolution? The people here 
think not. Their feeling is expressed 
in the poster one sees on billboards 
throughout this small country: “We 
are a first Nicaragua and not a 
second Cuba.” 


Is There Hope? 


Each one of us has been asked again 
and again: Do you see any hope in 
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Nicaragua? We agreed that we would 
not agree on any common statement 
about our trip but we do agree about 
hope. We saw hope in Candelaria and 
Maria, two little girls who proudly 
showed me the mural they had helped 
paint at their parish center. Hope 
surprised us that afternoon when Er- 
nesto and Fernando Cardenal, cabi- 
net ministers for Culture and Educa- 
tion, respectively, came to help dedi- 
cate the mural and listen to and 
watch the children sing and dance. 
The expressive face of Ernesto, the 
catholic priest known for his volumes 
The Gospel in Solentiname, captivat- 
ed each one of us. We met hope the ; 
evening several of us stayed in the 
home of Justin and Madge Stormo- 
gipson. These two young Presbyteri- 
an doctors from California, living in 
Jinotega with their two young daugh- 
ters, are working with both the Prot- 
estant churches and the government 
to bring basic health care to this 
northern province. Hope startled me 
in the presence of Rosario, whose 
husband was killed and beheaded by 
the Contras, yet who could speak of 
forgiveness. Norman Bent dares to 
believe that hope is working itself out 
in reconciliation. A Moravian pastor 
who is part Mesquito Indian, he, like 
many other Indians, was interned by 
the Sandinistas. After 11 months, he 
was appointed as a mediator repre- 
senting the Church in dialogue with 
the Indians and the government. His 
story helped us understand a Sandi- 
nista official who told us, “We have 
asked the Mesquitos to forgive us for 
what we have done to them.” 


We are beginning the third part 
of our covenant — interpretation. Last 
week, I received a letter from one of 
the seminar members who reminded 
me that before leaving for Central 
America, we had said that the up- 
coming seminar held the promise of 
being a “transforming” experience. 
She wanted me to know that those 
were only words then but that now 
the transformation that began in 
Central America was working itself 
out in her life in work, church, and 
community. I remembered Peggy 
Heiner’s tears. We are glad we went. 





Ronald C. White Jr. is director of the 
Center of Continuing Education at PTS. 











MINISTRY IN AN 
EIN STEINIAN WORLD 


A Princeton alumnus is pursuing a 
career shaped by science and faith. 





by Helene Gittleman 


sive that Bruce Hedman received 

his Ph.D. in mathematics from 
Princeton University when he was 22. 
What is unusual is that upon complet- 
ing his doctoral work, Hedman en- 
rolled in Princeton Seminary’s M.Div. 
program and today pursues a career in 
both mathematics and the ministry. 


“I was motivated by truth,’ he 
says, sitting in the small office he 
shares with a colleague at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut at Hartford, where 
for the past four years he has been a 
professor of mathematics. He's neatly 
dressed in a white shirt and dark tie, 
his brown beard and mustache are 
closely trimmed, and he’s wearing 
wire-rimmed glasses. Hedman is a 
large man and appears considerably 
taller than his 5’11” frame. But per- 
haps the most striking aspect of his 
presence is the maturity he projects: 
It’s hard to believe he’s only 32. He 
speaks with deliberateness, carefully 
choosing his words, and projects a 
quality of unflappability and self- 
assuredness. 

Besides his professorship at the 
University, Hedman is also interim 
pastor at the Congregational Church of 
Union, a UCC congregation of 80 in 
Union, Connecticut, a 20-minute drive 
from the University campus. For Hed- 
man, the two professions encompass 
one career, not two. “I’m in the 
teaching ministry,” he says. 


t’s not as unusual as it is impres- 


Confronting Transcendence 


The relationship between science and 
theology has long been a special inter- 
est of Hedman’s. Contemporary scien- 
tists, he explains, face questions they 
have no way of dealing with: “Physi- 


cists don’t want to confront transcen- 
dence,’ he says. They have proved that 
time is finite and they've pinpointed 
when the universe began; now, says 
Hedman, the question is: What hap- 
pened before that? 


Fascinated by Geometry 

Even during his high school days, Hed- 
man was pondering questions such as 
this. Growing up in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, he was “fascinated” by geometry 


"You dont have to be schizophrenic 
anymore, with one half of your 
mind in Newtonian physics, the 
other half in the Church.” 


and very interested in science. He was 
also an atheist. “I think you inherit 
atheism when you get into science,’ he 
reflects. Enrolled in a special program 
of independent study, Hedman com- 
pleted two years of math in one, so 
that by his senior year — having com- 
pleted algebra, calculus, trigonometry, 
and geometry — he was free to take 
courses at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. In the mornings, he 
would take required senior-year courses 
in high school and in the afternoons, 
freshman and sophomore courses at 
the University. In 1972, he received his 
high school diploma and Math Studies 
Journal published his article “Deriving 
Limits Through Geometric Interpreta- 
tions” Two years later, he took his 
undergraduate degree in mathematics 
from the University of Washington. 


While at the University, Hedman 


had begun to concern himself with 
questions other than those posed by 
mathematics. He and a friend spent 
hours arguing about the existence of 
God and what Hedman refers to as the 
“claims” of Christ. For the friend, who 
was Christian, the discussions were a 
faith statement; for Hedman, the 
young math student drawn to logic and 
rationality, the talks were philosophical 
debates that ultimately led him into a 
period of “personal searching.” He pur- 
sued these questions further and read 
extensively, particularly works by 
authors such as C.S. Lewis and 
Kierkegaard. Then, one day at the 
University, he had a “conversion expe- 
rience ... a personal encounter with 


God?’ 


The Road to Truth 

“Math put me on the road to truth? 
says Hedman. He believes that it 
wasn't because of his training that he 
found God, but rather that mathema- 
tics helped him to “clear away the ob- 
stacles” and tear down the assump- 
tions that stood between him and faith; 
it taught him that the pursuit of truth 
requires the dispassion to look beyond 
one’s own life and self-interest. With 
mathematics leading him only “up to a 
point,” Hedman was ultimately to 
abandon atheism and embrace God. 


After college, Hedman received 
scholarship offers from seven univer- 
sities — including Stanford, Caltech, 
and MIT — to pursue his doctorate in 
mathematics. He chose Princeton 
University partly because of the Sem- 
inary where he thought he might 
take courses “on the side.” After he 
had begun graduate school, Hedman 
became convinced that while math 
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would be a part of his future, his 
calling was in the ministry. 

In the summer of 1977, Hedman 
completed his doctoral dissertation and 
that fall entered the M.Div. program 
at the Seminary. Graduating in 1980, 
he was called to a church in Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, where he served 
for a year before moving to North 
Carolina to teach mathematics at a Bi- 
ble college. At the same time, he 
served as pulpit supply pastor at a 
nearby Presbyterian church. In 1982, 
he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion at the University of Connecticut 
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at Hartford. 


Handling Two Careers 

How does he handle the demands of 
two careers? “You do a lot of driving,” 
Hedman answers. In his position at 
the church, he delivers a sermon each 
Sunday (he writes it on his word pro- 
cessor), conducts weddings, funerals, 
and other services, and visits with pa- 
rishioners who request it. Fortunately, 
his home in Storrs, Connecticut (where 
he lives with his second wife and their 
two young daughters), is only a short 
drive from both the college campus 
and his parish in Union, so driving dis- 
tances are manageable. And as an as- 
sistant professor, his time is flexible: 
He teaches 12 hours a week and can 
prepare for classes and grade papers 
at home. 

On occasion, the responsibilities 
of his two professions overlap. “I don’t 
make a big deal [at the University] of 
my pastoring,’ says Hedman, yet stu- 
dents have sought his advice on per- 
sonal matters such as alcohol problems 
and family difficulties; colleagues, too, 
have asked for his help. 






In this Kinsterman unwerse, the 
concept of Jesus as fully human and 
fully divine takes on new meaning. 





Hedman thinks that his training 
as a mathematician informs his minis- 
try. In his sermons, he strives for ra- 
tionality. “Just because something is 
meaningful doesn’t mean it’s right,” he 
explains. Mathematics, says Hedman, 
has taught him to be serious about the 
pursuit of truth— whether in mathema- 
tics or questions of faith—and to ap- 

‘ — f 


Mathematics, says Hedman, helped ‘clear away the obstacles” between him and faith. 


preciate excellence in that pursuit. 

Mathematics as subject matter, 
however, is not included in Hedman’s 
sermons. A sermon, he believes, is sa- 
cramental in character, a reflection of 
God’s word, and Hedman feels that his 
task in delivering it is to take a text of 
Scripture and articulate “to the people 
its contemporary meaning,” 

On the other hand, Hedman also 
thinks that his ministry and belief in 
God influence his life as a math profes- 
sor. He feels that his life in the minis- 
try affects the way he relates to his 
students. 


Hedman, however, is convinced 
that in the pursuit of his teaching and 
preaching careers, there is yet another, 
more significant goal. It is in under- 
standing how the subject matter of the 
two disciplines interrelate, which is the 
basis of theological science. As contem- 
porary physicists attempt to explain 
phenomena such as transcendence, the 
insights gained are of significance. 
“You don’t have to be schizophrenic 
anymore,’ explains Hedman, “with one 
half of your mind in Newtonian 


Helene Gittleman 


physics, the other half in the Church.’ 

In this Einsteinian universe, 
which, unlike the Newtonian one, is 
considered to be open—in that it does 
not have all the answers— the concept 
of Jesus as fully human and fully di- 
vine takes on new meaning. The con- 
temporary scientist, for instance, now 
believes there are limitations to human 
knowledge, that the process of scienti- 
fic discovery depends largely upon in- 
tuition and aesthetics, and that the 
personal experience of beauty is an im- 
portant guidepost to truth. 

Hedman had not seriously con- 
sidered the possibility of intellectually 
bridging the gap between science and 
theology until he heard a lecture at the 
Mackay Center on campus by T.F. 
Torrance, the principal architect of 
theological science and president of the 
International Academy of Religion and 
Science of Edinburgh. Hedman later 
had the opportunity to converse with 
Torrance who has been a very impor- 
tant influence in his life. 


Hedman’s goal now is to con- 
tribute to the understanding of the re- 
lationship of science and religion and, 
in particular, “to interpret Torrance to 
the Church and to the public.’ This se- 
mester, for example, he is introducing 
a course at the University titled “Ma- 
thematics in Western Culture” which 
explores the shuffling of cultural pre- 
suppositions that has taken place over 
centuries, influenced largely by devel- 
opments in science and in religious 
thought. He recently lectured to a 
church group on “The New Dialogue 
Between Science and Faith? —a subject 
about which he can “get people to 
listen anytime? 


Why, then, are Hedman and the 
public so interested in this contem- 
porary dialogue between science and 
faith? Perhaps it is their fascination 
with the modern understanding of the 
universe, whose laws, says Hedman, 
point to a “higher rationality which no 
longer sneers at the paradoxes inherent 
in Christian orthodoxy.” This sense of a 
“higher rationality” —a term implying 
both reason and transcendence — is 
surely an appropriate field of inquiry 
for Hedman, a mathematician and 
minister of the Church. 


Helene Gittleman is assistant editor of 
the Alumni/ae News. 
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PROCESSING Computers are becoming 


increasingly important in ministry 
but are not without problems. 


THE WORD 








by Nathaniel Hartshorne 


ast fall, Wayne Whitelock, 

director of instructional media 

at Princeton, introduced a 
course called Computer Basics for 
Ministry. It was an experimental pro- 
gram designed, as its title makes 
clear, to provide a grounding in the 
basics of computers and their use for 
those about to enter the ministry. It 
was also introduced to measure the 
interest among Princeton students in 
such courses and to determine how 
much could be accomplished by them. 


The response to the course was 
so enthusiastic that two sections in- 
stead of one were required and still 
many students had to be turned away. 
As a result of the course, nearly half 
the students who had taken it pur- 
chased computers, more than half 
began using them in their course 
work, and one student, John Miller, 
decided to make the question of com- 
puters in ministry the subject of his 
Th.M. thesis (the questionnaire he used 
as part of his survey was published in 
the fall issue of the Alumni/ae News). 


In his survey, which Miller con- 
ducted primarily among members of 
his own denomination (the Evangelical 
Covenant Church), he encountered the 
same enthusiasm for computers that 
Whitelock had seen in his classroom. 
Nearly half the respondents are now 
using computers in their ministry. 


A Great Help with Sermons 


Not surprisingly, more than a few of 
the respondents find that word proces- 
sors are a great help in preparing their 
sermons. “If ’d had a computer when I 
started, I would have been a better 
preacher,” says George Gillette (51), 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Warren, Michigan. “Word processing 
has encouraged me to write and to 


write better? he explains. “There's no 
question about it—that is, as far as 
the written sermons are concerned. 
Contrary to what Blackwood had told 
us, I used to write very few sermons. 
I would just scribble some notes and 
get up and speak from the heart. The 
sermons were acceptable, but now my 
writing has improved (and is still 
improving) and I feel the sermons are 
far better? 


‘T'm an old dog. I've been at this for 
37 years, It takes me three hours to 
bat out a sermon on my typewriter 
and I’m used to that. But I realize 
that with a computer it would take 
only one, and I’m probably coming 
to that.” 


Mark (“Gala”) Atkinson (’83), 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Rockford, Illinois, keeps his several 
notebooks of sermon ideas updated by 
means of his Kaypro IV computer and 
a word processing program. He finds 
this equipment (which he owns and 
operates in his home) particularly useful 
in preparing sermon outlines: “You get 
halfway through a sermon and you de- 
cide you outlined it incorrectly and 
youre going to rearrange the order of 
the paragraphs. A computer is wonder- 
ful because it allows you to mark up 
the paragraphs you want and just move 
them around,” 

A word processor is, of course, a 
most efficient secretary, as Bruce Hed- 
man (80) has discovered. Hedman, an 
assistant professor of mathematics at 
the University of Connecticut in Hart- 


ford, as well as interim pastor at the 
United Church of Christ in nearby 
Union, Connecticut (see story about 
Hedman in this issue), has no staff and 
very little time to prepare for his ser- 
vice each week. Like Atkinson, 
Hedman has entered the format of his 
church’s bulletin in his computer's 
memory and simply updates it each 
week rather than having to create an 
entirely new document. He also uses 
another program to prepare mailing 
lists for the church. 


Not all sermon writers are as 
enthusiastic as Atkinson and Gillette. 
David Aaronson (51) has not yet given 
in to the computer for writing ser- 
mons. “I’m an old dog,” he says. “I’ve 
been at this for 37 years. It takes me 
three hours to bat out a sermon on my 
typewriter and I’m used to that. But I 
realize that with a computer it would 
take only one, and I’m probably com- 
ing to that.” 


But Aaronson’s church (First 
Presbyterian in Sparta, New Jersey) 
has put its computer to work in other 
equally important ways. He reports 
that by using a computer, the church's 
financial report was completed in 
about a third of the time it used to 
take. Moreover, keeping files on the 
congregation, which used to be done 
by means of file cards, has been 
transformed into a far more efficient 
and thorough operation thanks to his 
computer. The confidential information 
about the members of his church, 
which he does not want in writing in 
his files, is now on a cassette accessi- 
ble only to him. 


What Are the Problems? 


The picture is not entirely rose-colored, 
of course. There are problems, the 
most common of which seems to be 


the time one must invest to learn the 
arcane language and peculiar proce- 
dures of the software and hardware. 
Both Atkinson and Gillette admit they 
still haven’t learned all they should 
know about the programs they use. 
Moreover, there never seems to be 
time to sit down and find the answers 
to their questions. 

Many who responded to Miller’s 
survey and questionnaire also com- 
plained about the problems of inte- 
grating office procedures with those 
required by computers. One such pro- 
cedure requires entering data into a 
computer so that a computerized mail- 
ing list can be created. It’s a “horren- 
dous job,’ says Miller, both time-con- 
suming and tedious. Like other com- 
puter-related procedures, it may seem 
threatening to office personnel who 
are accustomed to traditional methods. 
But it pays off in terms of a computer- 
ized list that can be used, for instance, 
to print addresses on labels or enve- 


The most common problem seems to 
be the tume one must invest to learn 
the arcane language and peculiar 
procedures of the software and 
hardware. 


lopes, saving hours of work that would 
otherwise be done on a typewriter. In 
other procedures, such as tracking 
membership in a church, the “mail- 
merge” software program can be as 
baffling and threatening to an office 
worker as it is efficient. 


Laurie Loveless, who is associate 
pastor of the Limestone Presbyterian 
Church in Wilmington, Delaware, fre- 
quently experiences the frustrations of 
computer users across the country 
when she tries to find answers to her 
questions in the manual that came with 
the computer: “I look at this big manu- 
al and my mind goes blank,” she says. 
Fortunately, her husband, a research 
scientist at DuPont who introduced the 
computer to their household, has had 
an easier time translating the computer 
language of the manual. “He's a great 
reference,’ she says. 

Despite her difficulty with the 
manual, Loveless, like Gillette and 
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“Men who never knew how to type 
before are now finding it easy. This 
saves wear and tear on the 
secretaries in the church.” 


Atkinson, finds her word processor a 
great help in preparing sermons. How- 
ever, using it does not save any time, 
she says, because she spends so much 
more time on the first draft than she 
used to do when she used a typewrit- 
er. Nevertheless, she says, once you 
learn word processing, “the benefits 
are so great you'd never want to go 
back to the old way?’ 

One phenomenon that she has 
noticed resulting from the widespread 
use of computers in the Church is the 
new interest in typing on the part of 
the male clergy. “Men who never knew 
how to type before are now finding it 
easy. This saves wear and tear on the 
secretaries in the church?’ 


The Future Is Now 


What does the future look like? “IT can’t 
imagine any church today not at least 
considering the use of a computer,’ 
says Aaronson. What excites George 
Gillette is the kind of electronic bulle- 
tin board announced recently by the 
Networking Division of the Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.). Called 
PRESBYNET, this system enables 
pastors to communicate with each 
other by means of their computers 
through a central headquarters (Net- 
work Technologies, Inc., of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan). So far, reports the Net- 
working Division, there are 210 users 
such as churches, church agencies, 
presbyteries, synods, and individual 
owners and the list keeps growing. As 
Gillette says, “The possibilities are 


great.” 


Nathaniel Hartshorne 1s editor of the 
Alumni/ae News 


Pastors and Computers: A Survey 


The following results are based on 
the response of 200 pastors in the 
Evangelical Covenant Church. The 
average age of respondents was 
35, and 34 percent were from 
rural churches, 38 percent subur- 
ban, and 26 percent urban. The 
pastors serve congregations that 
range from very small to large 
with an average attendance of 
208. Below are some results: 


e Forty-two percent of the pastors 
who responded to the question- 


naire are now using computers in 
their ministry. 

e The majority of the respondents 
described their experience with 
computers as very good. 


e Respondents owned 25 different 
brands of computers and 35 differ- 
ent software packages. The three 
most popular computers were 
Apple, IBM, and Radio Shack. 

e More than half (62 percent) of 
the respondents said that the most 
difficult problems they had with 
computers were the time it took to 
learn the software and hardware 


and learning how to integrate of- 
fice procedures with the computer. 
e Seventy percent of the pastors 
said that the use of a computer 
had increased the efficiency of 
their ministry. On the other hand, 
they agreed that the computer had 
not reduced the amount of minis- 
try carried out by their church. 


e Is a computer really necessary 
in a church today? More than half 
(58 percent) of the respondents do 
not have computers and none of 
them thought a computer is essen- 
tial in their work. The reasons for 
not having a computer that were 
given most frequently were: 1) the 
congregation had never considered 
the possibility; 2) a computer had 
never been considered necessary 
for that church; 3) it is thought to 
be too expensive. 


For those pastors who are 
considering buying a computer, 
the respondents offer this advice: 
Try out the software before buying 
anything and always buy name- 
brand equipment. 





























A Different Thrust 


Chase Hunt redirected his energy from the parish 
to stewardship at Princeton. 








hase Sanborn Hunt, Prince- 

ton’s director of development, 

likes people and Princeton. 
When he can interest the former in 
supporting the latter, it’s a good year. 
Last year, his first in his new position, 
was a good year indeed: Roll Call cam- 
paign results were 38 percent above 
the previous year’s giving and the best 
in the Seminary’s history. 

Hunt’s affection for people is 
combined with a strong pride in what 
he represents. “If Chase had ever con- 
sulted a career counselor,” a friend 
commented recently, “he probably 
would have been advised to go into a 
service-oriented vocation or the minis- 
try’ As it turned out, he did both. 

Sales seemed a logical choice to 
Hunt when he was trying to decide on 
a career after his discharge from the 
Air Force in the summer of 1954. He 
was familiar with the territory: His 
father’s background had included sales. 
At the same time, however, he had, 
for years, felt a tug in another direc- 
tion: “The possibility of entering the 
ministry had been in the back of my 
mind, as far back as high school and 
college days,” Hunt recalls. “Those feel- 
ings about the ministry continued and 
got more persistent during my time in 
the service, and I nearly went to semi- 
nary in 1954. But I didn’t. I just was 
not sure I had what I understood to be 
the proper amount of certainty to go 
ahead. So that fall, I took a job in 
sales with Scott Paper Company’ 

Scott Paper turned out to be a 
good choice at that time. “The experi- 
ence I had with Scott in sales was 
helpful because it was essentially 
people-oriented and had a service as- 
pect to it. It also gave me first-hand 
exposure to the demands and pres- 
sures under which people work in the 


business world — meeting sales quotas, 
increasing sales, gaining new accounts, 
and the like. That has been useful to 
me during the course of my ministry’’ 


Chase Hunt combines affection for people 
with pride in PTS. 


Assigned to Brooklyn and 
Queens, Chase and Suzanne Mahn, 
who had just become his wife, took up 
their new life together in Jamaica 
(New York). But after four years of re- 
current surges of his old feelings about 
the ministry and increasingly active 
participation in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Forest Hills, Hunt knew 
that a change was in order and that a 
move to another sales position was not 
going to be the answer. On the advice 
of his close friend Jim Emerson, the 
pastor of First Presbyterian, he en- 
tered Princeton in the fall of 1958. 


A New Career 
A 28-year-old husband and father re- 





Wayne Darbonne 


turning to school after six years away 
from the rigors of the classroom can- 
not expect an easy time. Having given 
up a steady income from Scott, the 
Hunts had to rely on their savings and 
whatever either could earn on a part- 
time basis. Moreover, because they 
were married and with a child (Rob- 
bie), and housing for student families 
was so limited at that time, they had 
to find a place to live off campus. 
None of that was easy, but today the 
Hunts look back on those years as “ex- 
tremely happy ones.” 

After his graduation in 1961, 
Hunt spent a year of further study at 
New College, Edinburgh University. 
“The overall experience was all that 
Sue, Robbie, and I could have hoped 
for, he recalls. 


Upon his return to this country, 
Hunt began his ministry as assistant 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in Manhattan, serving first 
with Paul Austin Wolfe and then with 
D. Reginald Thomas. 

In 1969, the Hunts, now four in 
number with the birth of David, moved 
to Michigan, where he accepted a call 
as pastor of the Drayton Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Ferndale, a suburb 
of Detroit. “That was a turbulent peri- 
od in the life of our country,” he says, 
“and the church there, like many oth- 
ers, reflected the unsettled feelings of 
the times.” 

In 1979, Hunt was faced with 
another career choice. “I had at one 
point expressed to Dr. McCord an in- 
terest in serving Princeton some day. 
But that was more like a dream and I 
thought of it as coming toward the end 
of my ministry if it ever came at all” 
But it had come -—an offer to become 
Princeton’s first director of planned 


giving. 
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“Dr. McCord persuaded me that 
I was not leaving the ministry but 
rather changing its thrust from the pa- 
rish to that of stewardship and devel- 
opment.” 


Planned Giving: a New Program at 
PTS 

When the Hunts arrived in Princeton 
in the fall of 1979, there was a clear 
need for a planned giving program to 
meet the Seminary’s future needs. Un- 
til that time, those handling planned 
giving activities carried other adminis- 
trative responsibilities as well and 
could not give this growing and in- 
creasingly technical and sophisticated 
area of development their undivided 
attention. The new staff position Hunt 
came to occupy remedied this and 
made it possible for the Seminary to 
better serve those alumni/ae and 
friends whose gift arrangements called 
for individual attention. 

“Planned giving arrangements; 
explains Hunt, “are often contractual 
and can involve substantial sums. As a 
result, we must give every considera- 
tion to the donor’s charitable goals, 
present situation, future plans and 
needs, family and other financial re- 
sponsibilities. We carefully weigh all 
these factors to arrive at the most ap- 
propriate way for the person to make 
a gift. In the process, we are only too 
glad to work in cooperation with a 
person’s other financial advisors.” 

As director of development, 
Hunt’s responsibilities have been broad- 
ened to include the entire spectrum of 
activities designed to generate support 
for the Seminary. He continues, how- 
ever, to devote much of his time and 
energy to the planned giving area and 
will continue to do so. In looking to 
the future, Hunt expects that his staff 
will become “increasingly skilled” in in- 
terpreting the Seminary’s needs and 
mission. Moreover, he expects to cre- 
ate a more streamlined and technically 
up-to-date operation to support such a 
staff. For example, he and his associ- 
ate, John J.M. Prager, are now in the 
process of computerizing the entire de- 
velopment operation. 

Meanwhile, he's busy, together 


with John Prager, applying that en- 
thusiasm for people and the Seminary 
to this year’s Roll Call, which promises 


to be the most ambitious to date. 
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Sound of 
Music 


ast January, the Princeton 

Theological Seminary 

Chamber Singers toured Cali- 
fornia where they performed in six 
Presbyterian churches. The Chamber 
Singers group is composed of experi- 
enced singers who have auditioned for 
their positions. Some of these students 
also sing in Princeton's chapel choir 
whose 40 members sing twice a week. 
There is also a chancel choir whose 25 
members sing in chapel twice a week. 








The person responsible for all 
this activity is David Weadon, the 
Seminary’s C.F. Seabrook Director of 
Music and organist who is also organ- 
ist and assistant conductor of the cha- 
pel choir at Princeton University. Wea- 
don is Princeton's first full-time direc- 
tor since David Hugh Jones, who re- 
tired in 1970. 


“After Jones’s retirement, the 
music program was less active,’ said 
Weadon in a recent interview. “The 
choir activity had been reduced from 
as Many as Six groups, ranging in size 
from 25 to 40, down to one group with 
20 singers. There was no longer a 
choir tour, and directors were being 
hired on a part-time basis.” 


Then things began to grow again. 
The late Erik Routley, the renowned 
British hymnologist, served one 
semester at Princeton before going to 
the Westminster Choir College. 


From June 1976 to 1982, James 
Litton served as a half-time director of 
music at the Seminary while also being 
organist/choirmaster at Trinity Church 
(Episcopal) in Princeton. Before he left 
his job at the Seminary in 1982, Litton 
had built up the choir from 12 to 45 
members and initiated the spring choir 


concert. “We would never be where we 
are with music at the Seminary had it 
not been for Jim Litton” Weadon 
maintains. 


A Big Deal for a Small Town 


Princeton’s present director of music is 
a product of the South. Born and rais- 
ed in Burlington, North Carolina, in 
1956, he met music head-on as early 
as the second grade when his mother 
(who always wanted to but never did 
become a musician) decided he should 
have piano lessons. A year later, he 
joined a local Rotary Club choir with 
whose members he sang for the next 
five years. The choir, based on the 
Vienna Boy Choir model, singing in 
three parts, was exceptional enough 
that later its members were invited to 
sing for President and Mrs. Nixon in 
the White House. “It was a big deal 
for a small town.” Weadon remembers. 


Weadon came north to earn his 
undergraduate and master’s degree at 
the Westminster Choir College in 
Princeton. After his graduation in 
1980, he returned to the South to be- 
come associate chapel organist and as- 
sistant director of choral activities at 
Duke University. Since becoming di- 
rector of music at Princeton in 1982, 
Weadon has continued the revival 
Litton began. At the suggestion of the 
new president of PI'S, Dr. Thomas 
Gillespie, he reinstituted the annual 
choir tour in 1988, taking his group to 
churches in North Carolina, South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, and Florida. He also 
created the annual fall concert to bal- 
ance the spring one. 


Weadon is clearly a man enjoying 
his childhood ambition. Talent abounds 
on the campus, and not just singing 
talent. Weadon now boasts four stu- 
dents who play the French horn, three 
trumpeters, two trombonists, two 
flautists, one oboist, one recorder play- 
er, two dulcimer players, two organ- 
ists, and “numerous” pianists and 
guitarists. 


These talented seminarians occa- 
sionally offer pre-service music for cha- 
pel. Unfortunately, however, they’re 
rarely able to untangle their respective 
schedule conflicts to play as an ensem- 
ble. That is one of David Weadon’s 
next goals. 








Joe 


Prakasim: 
First 
of Several 


Kinds 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


he Reverend Joseph Prakasim 

is a first of several kinds: first 

Indian in South Africa to be- 
come a Presbyterian pastor; first 
pastor without a college degree in 
that nation to get his own parish; and 
now, the first director of Cross-Cul- 
tural Programs at Princeton. 

In his new position, Prakasim 
wears several hats. He is working 
with the faculty committee in charge 
of the program in Ecumenics, Mis- 
sion, and History of Religions and is 
lending administrative assistance to 
Professors Samuel Moffett, Charles 
West, and Charles Ryerson in their 
work with the Cross-Cultural Mis- 
sion course. He is helping to plan 
and administer seminars and other 
programs having to do with interna- 
tional issues for the Center of Con- 
tinuing Education. As a member of 
the Department of Student Rela- 
tions, he also meets regularly with 
the Cross-Cultural Missions student 
group to encourage and foster rela- 
tionships between members of the 
American constituency and those of 
the international community at the 
Seminary. Finally, Prakasim is serv- 
ing as chaplain to the latter group, 
helping them orient themselves to 
the customs of the Princeton com- 
munity and of the United States and 
in other ways providing pastoral 
care. 

People who know Joe Prakasim 
agree that he will wear all of these 
hats comfortably and with enthusi- 
asm. The Reverend Frank Martick, 
who was sent by the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Mankato, Minnesota, 
in 1969 to help Prakasim with his 





In his new position at Princeton, Joe 
Prakasim wears several hats. 

church outside of Durban, gives a 
glimpse of what a day with Joe was 
like at that time: “. . . we stopped in 
the village of Phoenix where Mahat- 
ma Gandhi had lived and established 
his printing business. It turned out 
that Joe knew Gandhi's daughter-in- 
law, whom we visited. We spent an 
hour and a half with author Alan 
Paton and later drove out to Kwa 
Mashu to talk with Beyers Naude (a 
prominent anti-apartheid churchman 
who has since become secretary 
general of the South African Council 
of Churches) who was addressing a 
conference that day. Joe hurried us 
back to Durban because he had to 
see his friend the mayor about a 
racial problem involving one of his 
Hindu parishioners.On the way, we 
met a Muslim businessman who calls 
Joe ‘my pastor’ And we stopped af- 
terwards to check with the Hindu 
owner of a bus line who said Joe 
could have all the transportation he 
needed for an upcoming conference. 
He left us breathless most of the 
time.” 


A Durban Childhood 
Prakasim, perhaps more than many, 
understands what it means to be dif- 
ferent from most of the others on 
campus. When he arrived in Prince- 
ton in 1975 for a special one-year 
program to prepare for the degrees 
he would subsequently earn at 
Princeton, he was different in more 
ways than racial: hed never been to 
college. “In fact,” he says, “I never 
even went to high school.” 

Raised in an Indian neighbor- 
hood outside Durban in the 30s 
and 40s, Prakasim had had only 


eight years of schooling before going 
to work full time. However, he did 
not leave behind his enthusiasm for 
reading and learning, which eventu- 
ally led to a job in the library of 
Natal University. It was there that 
he met a faculty member who 
changed the course of his life. 
Ernest Reim, an assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering at Natal, 
was also a prominent elder in the 
Presbyterian Church who took a lik- 
ing to the young library assistant 
and got him interested in reading 
about religions and theology. Subse- 
quently, under the influence of his 
mentor, Prakasim left the Pentacos- 
tal faith of his family to join the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Joe began his church work as a 
helper in one of the many Sunday 
schools established for the Indian 
community by Professor Reim. That 
was in the early 1950s. By 1957, he 
felt confident enough about his grasp 
of Scripture to leave his library job 
to teach in a Bible college. In 1958, 
although still without a university de- 
gree but by now an elder in St. An 
drew’s Church in Durban, he started 
a Presbyterian Indian Mission with 
Reim in a former garage in Mere- 
bank, an Indian section of Durban. 
After two years, he became the first 
Indian to be ordained by the Presby- 
terian Church of Southern Africa. 


In 1975, having established two 
other churches in the Durban area, 
Joe left South Africa to begin his 
one-year program at Princeton. 
Later, during the late 70s, he return- 
ed to Durban to pursue his under- 
graduate degree (bachelor of theolo- 
gy) at the University of Durban 
Westville. In 1984, he received a 
master of arts in theological studies 
(MATS) from Princeton followed by a 
Th.M degree in 1985. 


Prakasim feels strongly about 
the need for programs such as the 
one he’s now directing. “There is a 
gap between the American Church 
and the Third World,” he says. “We're 
now seeing more Christians in Africa 
than in America and Europe combin- 
ed. That’s why I would like to see the 
Seminary get deeply into cross-cul- 
tural mission. You can’t learn about 
people by reading about them; you 
must live with them.” 














a gentle man From 
an ancient Lano 


by Barbara Chaapel 


tudents at Princeton will tell 

you that a familar sight on 

campus is a man in a long 
purple robe with a gem-studded cross 
around his neck walking slowly from 
Speer Library to the Mackay Campus 
Center for breakfast every morning. 
He is Bishop Paulos of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church and a Ph.D. student 
in church history. 


I met him in 1970 when he was 
Father Yohannes and I was a PTS 
junior. We both lived in Erdman Hall, 
and I have fond memories of sitting in 
his room watching him watch televi- 
sion, which he did as a kind of lan- 
guage laboratory to help improve his 
English. He was particularly fascinated 
by the commercials, which presented 
his greatest challenge in understanding 
the subtleties of the language. 


Over the next three years, we 


formed a fast friendship. My fellow res- 


idents of Erdman and I grew to love 
the quiet, gentle man from an ancient 
land who lived, prayed, and studied in 
our midst, and whom we even con- 
vinced to attend our parties. When I 
asked him to honor me at my ordina- 
tion by participating in the service, at 
first he was hesitant because the ordi- 
nation of women was prohibited in his 
church. But relationship proved strong- 
er than rule, and on the day I became 
a minister of the word, he attended 
the service and prayed for the unity 
and peace of the world Church. 


A Call to Addis Ababa 


The studies Father Yohannes began in 
1969 when he came to PTS to work on 
his Th.M. and continued in 1972 when 
he was admitted to the Ph.D. program 
‘terrupted suddenly in 1974 
when he was asked by his church to 
return to Ethiopia. His mentor and 
father in the faith, His Holiness Patri- 
arch Theophilos, believing the church 





in Ethiopia needed leaders who had 
been educated in the West, consecrat- 
ed him bishop of ecumenical relations 
and social affairs of the Ethiopian Or- 
thodox Tewahedo Church. Now Bishop 
Paulos, he took up his new work in 
Addis Ababa. 


What followed is still difficult for 


Bishop Paulos of the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Tewahedo Church 


an American to comprehend. When 
Emperor Haile Selassie was deposed in 
a coup, Bishop Paulos, along with 
many other clergy in the Orthodox 
Church, was imprisoned without trial 
by the new government. While new 
priests and bishops were chosen by the 
government to take their places, he 
and others were kept in jail or under 
surveillance. Bishop Paulos himself 
Spent six years in prison and one year 
under house arrest, unable to leave the 
country or to contact friends from 
abroad. Many of us at Princeton 
thought he was dead. 


In 1982, he unexpectedly and 
inexplicably received his freedom. 
With support from Dr. McCord and 
Princeton Seminary and the World 
Council of Churches, he was whisked 
out of Ethiopia through Europe and 
back to Princeton. 


In 1981, I had returned to the 


Wayne Darbonne 


Seminary to join the staff after eight 
years in college chaplaincy and the pas- 
torate. One day, walking across cam- 
pus, I saw the bishop strolling towards 
me. He had not known I was back at 
the Seminary; I had not known he was 
even alive, let alone in Princeton. Our 
reunion there on the quad was tearful, 
joyous, silent. 

After the bishop's “second com- 
ing” to Princeton, he settled down to 
the quiet regularized life of the schol- 
ar-priest. Each day would begin with 
early morning prayers in his room, 
then a brisk jog through the quiet 
streets of Princeton, a simple break- 
fast in the campus center, and several 
hours of reading in the library. After 
lunch and conversation with student 
friends and faculty, he would rest and 
then return to his books. After dinner, 
more study and perhaps a television 
program before bed. To us, he was an 
island of calm in the turbulent seas of 
student life. 


In the spring of 1984, he began 
to spend weekends in New York City 
talking with Ethiopian refugees. As 
their community grew, the need for 
spiritual support and the opportunity 
to worship in their new land became 
paramount. And so a bishop without a 
church and a community in exile with- 
out a spiritual leader joined to begin 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Tewahedo 
Church in New York City. 


The church held its first service 
of divine worship on August 26, 1984, 
with 25 people in attendance. Today, 
less than two years later, the church 
has over 600 registered members. 


What may be New York City’s 
newest Christian church is really one 
of the world’s oldest. The Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church traces its roots back 
to apostolic times when, in the Acts of 
the Apostles, the Ethiopian eunuch 
was baptized by Philip. The church is a 
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sister of the Coptic Orthodox Church 
of Egypt, and both, together with the 
Armenian Orthodox Church, the Syri- 
an Orthodox Church, and the Indian 
Malabar Orthodox Church, form the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. The first 
Ethiopian church in New York was 
really a mission church, which grew 
from the needs of Afro-Americans and 
Caribbean peoples in the 19th and 
20th centuries for deacons and priests 
from the mother church in Africa. 
Thus, Ethiopian Orthodox congrega- 
tions were established in the West In- 
dies and in New York for English- 
speaking people. 

Today, however, circumstances 
for the Ethiopian community in New 
York have changed, and Bishop Paulos’ 
fledgling congregation is needed. It is 
estimated that over 16,000 Ethiopians, 
mostly refugees who have little know- 
ledge of the English language or west- 
ern customs, presently live in the city 
and its vicinity. In making the transi- 
tion to life in a new world, they often 
experience what Bishop Paulos calls a 
“spiritual vacuum. They have a strong 
desire for a sense of community,” he 
says, “and the need to provide them 
Spiritual service is very important.” 

And so, the founding of a new 
congregation, a dream that the 
bishop, with much prayer, has worked 
hard to bring to fruition. This year, 
the congregation has been incor- 
porated as the Ethiopian Orthodox 
Tewahedo Church of Our Savior, with 
by-laws and a board of elders. They 
still do not have a building, but due to 
the generosity of the Reverend William 
Sloane Coffin, between 100 and 140 
worshipers meet every Sunday morn- 
ing in the Riverside Church. Bishop 
Paulos also carries out other liturgical 
functions of his office. In the Ethiopian 
Orthodox tradition, memorial services 
are held several times a year for de- 
ceased family members, and with the 
many deaths in Ethiopia over the past 
two years, he conducts a memorial ser- 
vice almost every Sunday. He has per- 
formed over 70 infant baptisms for 
children of members of his congrega- 
tion as well as several weddings. In 
1986, 700 people gathered on January 
6th in the Union Seminary chapel to 
celebrate Christmas Eve in the Or- 
thodox calendar. Easter services in 
1984 and 1985 brought nearly 1000 


people to worship. The congregation 
celebrated the Ethiopian New Year in 
September 1985 and held a recital of 
6th century Ethiopian church music 
that was attended by Mayor Koch's 
representative. 


A typical weekend finds Bishop 
Paulos traveling to New York where he 
stays in a room at General Seminary 
provided by Church World Service. On 
Saturday he is available to members of 
his congregation for pastoral counsel- 
ing in an office on loan from Union 
Seminary. At 8:00 a.m. on Sunday in 
the Riverside chapel, he begins the 
centuries-old service of divine liturgy, 
chanting the words of the ancient 
prayers in Geez, a Semitic language 
that is a mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Arabic, and Coptic. Incense fills the 
chapel and swirls upward from the 
censers and around the icons above the 
altar. 

After the service, the congrega- 
tion meets in an upstairs room for 
Ethiopian bread, tea, and coffee. The 
church as yet has no facilities for a 
Sunday school, but he teaches the 
adults to chant the liturgy during 
the coffee hour. 

The bishop is grateful for the 
kindness of the Riverside Church as 
well as other churches and denomina- 
tions that have supported his congrega- 
tion financially and prayerfully over the 
past two years. “In this land of free- 
dom, such assistance and help has been 
given to many who have come to these 
shores,” he reflects. “We are glad to be 
among those pilgrims.” But the facili- 
ties are temporary, and he does not 
want to foster in his people a sense of 
dependency on others. So the church is 
looking for a permanent building and 
financial support until it can become 
self-sufficient. 

And so a deeply committed 
Christian church begins to take root 
and grow in New York City, led by a 
man who was born a world away in 
Adwa in the province of Tigrai, 
Ethiopia. A man who is the oldest son 
in a family of six children and the fifth 
generation to enter the priesthood of 
his church. A man who spent his child- 
hood in a monastery because it provid- 
ed the only school for him to attend. A 
man whose father died when he was 
15, leaving him bereft and unable to 
depend on the world as he knew it. 





And a man who found God in that 
aloneness, decided to become a priest 
when he was 18, and joined a holy 
order two years later when he was 20. 


From that monastery, he went to 
Addis Ababa to study in the western 
school system. Having mastered the- 
ology, he then had to catch up on ma- 
thematics, languages, and science. He 
entered a public school as part of a 
third grade class and studied his ABCs 
with 8-and 9-year-old classmates. He 
was second in his class for three years 
and received a prize from the emperor. 


Having skipped fifth grade and 
gone on to complete high school, he 
came to the United States to St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, then on to Berke- 
ley Divinity School at Yale for a B.D. 
in theology. He went home to work 
with his patriarch for two years and 
while attending the World Council of 
Churches’ General Assembly in Upp- 
sala, Sweden, in 1968, he met the late 
Dr. John Coventry Smith and Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Thompson. Both men convinc- 
ed him to return to the United States 
to further his education so that he 
might be of greater help to his own 
church and to the ecumenical move- 
ment worldwide. 

And Princeton has been his 
home ever since. Today, surrounded by 
his friends, he finds peace in his deep 
and lasting attachment to the Sem- 
inary. “Princeton Seminary is 
my monastery, like the monastery I 
grew up in,’ he says. “When I am in 
New York, at the end of the weekend, 
I tell my people that I must go home, 
back to Princeton. When I was in pris- 
on, I never believed anything bad 
would happen to me. And my dream 
was always to return to Princeton. 
When I woke from sleep in those 
months in my cell, I had often been 
dreaming about walking across the 
lawn in Princeton. I thought I would 
never have the chance to come back. 
Now, thanks to God, I have been able 
to return.” 

He was Abba Gabre Madhin 
Yohannes when I met him. He is now 
Abune Paulos Yohannes, Bishop of 
Ecumenical Relations and Social Af- 
fairs. He is my friend. And thanks to 
God, he is home. 
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Barbara Chaapel 1s director of public 
information at PTS. 
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Princeton, has 


been awarded the Templeton Prize for Progress in Religion. 


r. James I. McCord, who 
retired as president of the 
Seminary in 1983 and is now 


chancellor of the Center of Theological 
Inquiry in Princeton, was awarded the 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Reli- 
gion this month in London. It was pre- 
sented by Britain’s Princess Alexandra 
in the Guildhall. 


The Templeton Prize, established 
by Dr. John Templeton, president of 
the Templeton World Fund, Inc., and 
president for two terms of Princeton 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, was es- 
tablished to recognize those who have 
pioneered ways of understanding God. 
Among other recipients of the prize 
were Mother Theresa, the Reverend 
Billy Graham, and Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn. In nominating McCord 
for the prize, Professor Thomas 'Tor- 
rance, president of the International 
Academy of Religion and Sciences of 
Edinburgh, wrote: “I wish to commend 
him to the judges on the following 
grounds. as a minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. and former 
head of its principal religious institu- 


tion, as an international churchman, 
as a religious statesman, as a world 
educator, and as the founder and 
chancellor of a unique Center of 
Theological Inquiry’ 


A Long and Distinguished Career 
During his long and distinguished 
career, McCord has served as pastor 
to churches in New Hampshire and 
Texas as well as an instructor of philo- 
sophy at the University of Texas and 
later, as dean and professor of 
systematic theology at Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. 


His diplomatic and leadership 
abilities were largely responsible for 
the uniting of Reformed and Congre- 
gational Churches under the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, which 
he served as president from 1977 until 
1982. 


Few educators have been as help- 


ful to people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries or those suffering under repres- 
sive governments. Through McCord’s 
efforts, hundreds of students from 
eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, and 


Latin America were able to attend 
Princeton. 

During his presidency, Princeton 
established endowments for 26 faculty 
chairs, built or renovated eight major 
campus residences or academic facili- 
ties, and made Speer Library into one 
of the world’s leading theological 
libraries. 


A Unique Research Center 


The Center of Theological Inquiry, 
which McCord now directs, is unique. 
Until its creation in 1982, there had 
been no center for the study of reli- 
gious issues. Consequently, finding the 
funds needed by scholars to work in 
this field has been extremely difficult. 


Far more serious a problem was 
what McCord has referred to as “... the 
ever widening gulf between faith and 
reason, religion and modern science...” 
He continued: “This gulf must be clos- 
ed. Theology can keep pace with the 
changing world, theological advance 
and scientific advance can march 
together. 

That is the aim of the Center of 
Theological Inquiry” 

Today, scholars at the Center are 
free to devote themselves entirely to 
research on such questions as the state 
of religious consciousness in the world 
and relationships between religious 
faiths, and between theological and 
non-theological disciplines. Scholars at 
the Center will benefit not only from 
interaction among themselves but from 
the exchange of ideas with their col- 
leagues at Princeton University, the 
Institute for Advanced Studies, and 
the Seminary. 

The creation of such a center is, 
according to Professor Roland Frye of 
the University of Pennsylvania, “... the 
most notable pioneering breakthrough 
for the advancement of religious know- 
ledge in our time, and it is the work of 
James I. McCord. No one else could 
have brought it about’ 
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Richard S. Armstrong 


The Pastor-Evangelist in Worship by 
Richard S. Armstrong, Ralph B. 


Wayne Darbonne 


and Helen S. Ashenfelter Professor of 


Ministry and Evangelism, which was 
recently published by Westminster 
Press, has been selected as a Book of 
the Month by the Minister’s Personal 
Library. Armstrong’s last book, The 
Pastor as Evangelist, is one of West- 
minster’s all-time best sellers. 


J. Christiaan Beker, Richard J. 
Dearborn Professor of New Testa- 
ment Theology, spoke at the Human- 
ities Forum on “The beginning of 
life. The end of life,” held at Mercer 
County Community College (NJ) in 
March. Other speakers included a 
Rutgers University professor of 
medical ethics and a family physi- 
cian. Beker also delivered three lec- 
tures during the four-day Rocky 
Mountain Lutheran Pastor’s Confer- 
ence held in April in Livingston, 
Montana. 





William Brower 


Wayne Darbonne 


William Brower, associate director 
of speech, will teach three speech 
workshops for preachers this sum- 
mer. The first will be at the Luther- 
an Seminary in Philadelphia. This 
will be followed by the Summer Insti- 
tute at Princeton and finally, at Wit- 
tenberg University in Springfield, 
Ohio. Brower is continuing to pre- 
sent “A Friendly Visit with Robert 
Frost” to audiences throughout the 
country. 





Craig Dykstra 


Craig R. Dykstra, Thomas W. Syn- 
nott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, was the Robert F. Jones Lec- 
turer in Christian Education for 
1986 at Austin Presbyterian Theolo- 
gical Seminary in February. In July, 
he will be the keynote speaker and 
workshop leader at the Montreal 
Conference Center Christian Educa- 
tion Conference. During this spring 
and summer, he will be teaching and 
leading workshops for the Michigan 
Association of United Church Educa- 
tors (April 25-26), the Presbytery of 
Detroit (June 24), at the Seminary’s 
Institute of Theology (July 1-4), and 
at San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary (July 28-August 1). 

This spring, Fortress Press is pub- 
lishing Interpreting the Psalms by 
Patrick D. Miller, Jr., Charles T. 
Haley Professor of Old Testament 
Theology, who is visiting professor of 
Old Testament at Harvard Divinity 
School during 1985-86. 
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In his inaugural address in April, 
Peter J. Paris, Elmer G. 
Homrighausen Professor of Chris- 
tian Social Ethics, spoke on “Ex- 
panding and Enhancing Moral Com- 
munities: The Task of Christian So- 
cial Ethics.” He recently published a 
second book, The Social Teaching of 
the Black Churches. 


Charles A. Ryerson III, assistant 
professor of the history of religions, 
was the keynote speaker at the Week 
of Prayer for Christian Unity 
Breakfast sponsored by the Trenton 
Area Ecumenical Ministry. In 
February, Dr. Ryerson gave three lec- 
tures at the Princeton Adult School 
on “Pluralistic India: Unity in Diver- 
sity” in celebration of the Festival of 
India, sponsored by the governments 
of the United States and India. Ryer- 
son also gave two talks on “Religion 
and Politics” at the First Presbyteri- 
an Church in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. In April, he spoke at Oberlin 
College’s India Symposium. 


Judith Sanderson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, gave a 
series of lectures this spring at Nas- 
sau Presbyterian Church in Prince- 
ton on “Jeremiah, Spokesperson for 
God” 


Ronald C. White, Jr., professor of 
church history and director of the 
Center of Continuing Education, 
presented this year’s Robinson Lec- 
tures at Erskine Seminary in Due 
West, South Carolina, on March 18 
and 19. White’s four lectures con- 
cerned “The Convergence of Per- 
sonal and Public Faith.” 





Peter J. Paris 


Wayne Darbonne 
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James M. Moffett (b) and his wife, 
Eleanor, have been living for a little 
more than a year in Penney Retire- 
ment Community in Penney Farms, 
FL. It was a good first year, writes 
Eleanor. Their first winter, she says, 
“was a get-acquainted time learning 
names and faces.” Eleanor says she’s 
“a regular four-hour volunteer” at 
the community’s residence for sin- 
gles who need help but not nursing 
care. And the two have taken part in 
a number of church-related events. 
At a Mission Week involving 14 Pres- 
byterian churches in the Melbourne, 
FL, area, Jim spoke 10 times in 
eight days. Then, Eleanor continues, 
“one of the churches [at the Mission 
Week] asked us to come for a day’s 
retreat of their women’s organiza- 
tion. It was nice to be asked back. 
I’ve had a few chances to lead a Bible 
study, which I enjoy, and folks have 
responded well. And this fall I’ve 
been in charge of church flowers, 
dreaming up a different design for 
each occasion. It’s been fun.” 


IT33 


“An interesting ministry” is how 
John H.P. Strome (B) of New 
Berlin, PA, describes his work in a 
nearby minimum security unit of a 
federal penitentiary. Strome says he 
also “keeps occupied [with] presby- 
tery work, choir, stated supply, 
preaching, and health center work.” 


1935 


In May 1985, Dr. and Mrs. Bryant 


M. Kirkland (B) traveled to Berch- 
tesgaden, Germany, where Kirkland 
served as Retreat Speaker at the 
U.S. Armed Forces Presbyterian Re- 
formed Retreat. They traveled to 
Bay View, Michigan, three months 
later, where Kirkland gave the week- 
long George Buttrick Memorial 


Lectures. 


Walter L. Dosch, II (B, 48M), who 


had been serving as pastor of the 


18 


First Presbyterian Church of Norris- 
town, PA, retired this past October. 
He lives in Devon, PA. 
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James N. Wright (B), 58, a veteran 
PC(USA) fraternal worker in Brazil, 
was honored last October by Sao 
Paulo, Brazil’s largest city, for his 
“contribution to culture and demo- 
cracy” during the country’s 21 years 
of dictatorship from 1964 to 1985. 
This award was presented to 43 
other residents of Sao Paulo, in- 
cluding a Catholic bishop, in a 
ceremony conducted by the city’s 
mayor and cultural secretary. 
Wright, a member of the Arkansas 
Presbytery, is well-known in Brazil 
for his ecumenical activities on 
behalf of human rights. 


1967 


In his fifteenth year as pastor of the 


Stoneboro Presbyterian Church in 
Stoneboro, PA, Bruce A. Hinderliter 
is also the current moderator of the 
Presbytery of Shenango in western 
Pennsylvania. 


1969 


Robert G. Holtby (b), who has been 


living in Prince George, British Co- 
lumbia (Canada), since 1974, has 
been a commodity broker since 1980. 
Presently, Holtby is the manager of 
International Futures in Prince 
George. 


Recently elected to the position of 
school trustee for the Prince George 
School District, he says that it is 
“about 350 miles from one end to the 
other lying on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains . . . Schools [in this 
district] vary from one and two 
rooms to modern high schools with 
1800 students.” 


Holtby writes, “If any of my for- 
mer classmates are planning a trip 
to Vancouver in 1986 to visit Expo 
’86, I would appreciate hearing from 
them.” His address is: Suite 602, 
1488-4th Avenue, Prince George, 
BC., Canada V2L 4Y2. (Phone: 
604/563-4443) 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Up- 
per Arlington, OH, has conferred 
upon Eldred Johnston (M) the title 
of Rector Emeritus. The founding 
pastor of St. Mark’s in 1951, John- 
ston retired in 1972 after 21 years 
with the congregation. 


Gd 


Robert H. Linders (M, ’77P), pastor | 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in 
Doylestown, PA, has been appointed 
visiting lecturer in homiletics at 
Catholic University (Washington, 


DC). WTI 


James E. Forsythe (M) will offer 
CPE this summer at a medium se- 
curity federal prison near Lake 
Placid, NY. Forsythe, who lives in 
Saranac Lake, NY, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, writes of this exper- 
ience: “High Peaks & Good CPE!” 


7? 


Dale A. Dykstra (B), pastor at the 
Curwensville Presbyterian Church 
(PA), was recently accepted into the 
D.Min. program at Lancaster Theo- 
logical Seminary in Lancaster, PA. 


John L. Munson (B) is now in his 
new home of Alliance, OH, where 
since August 1985 he has been head 
of staff and pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Alliance. Munson 
was previously pastor of the Frame 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Stevens Point, WI. 

Robert B. Smith, Jr. (B, ’82P), who 
had been minister at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Oil City, PA, 
recently left that position to become 
head of staff of the Southminster 
Presbyterian Church in Dayton, OH. 
The Smiths and their two children 
now live at 5641 King Arthur Drive, 
Dayton, Ohio 45429. 


V3 


Craig Erickson (B,’74M), a fraternal 
worker with the General Assembly 
Program Agency of the PC (USA), 











was appointed last year as professor 
of liturgics and homiletics at the 
United Theological College in 
Bangalore, India, where he will serve 
for three years. At the time of his 
appointment, Craig was a member of 
the Presbytery of Cascades and was 
living with his wife, Jeanne, in 
Springfield, OR. 


G/f 


Rogelio T. Pangilinan (M) is pastor 
of a Filipino and American church, 
St. John’s United Methodist Church 
in Oak Park, IL, which was the 
result of the merger of the United 
Filipino Church and St. John’s 
Church in June 1985. Pangilinan has 
been a United Methodist pastor since 
1983. 


Kenneth A. Sprang (b) of Dayton, 
OH, joined a local company, Cernitin 
America, Inc., in August 1985 as 
general counsel. He is also continu- 
ing in his position as adjunct profes- 
sor of law at the University of Day- 
ton, where he teaches labor law and 
employment discrimination. 


Y/) 


The Darkest Day —a Liturgy and 
Dramatic Monolog for Good Friday 
by William R. Grimbol (B) was 
recently published by the C.S.S. 
Publishing Company of Lima, OH. It 
includes the order of service for 
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Good Friday as well as a monolog 
called “The Ghost of Judas.” De- 
signed to be presented during the 
sermon, the monolog places Judas 
Iscariot at center stage on the day of 
Christ’s death. Judas reflects on his 
own behavior and in his self-exami- 
nation reveals his remorse and deep 
sense of regret. 

Grimbol, an ordained pastor in the 
Lutheran Church in America, is cur- 
rently pursuing a career in creative 
writing and believes that drama is 
an effective tool for communicating 
our deepest spiritual issues and 
wishes. He was previously associate 
pastor of the Bay Shore Lutheran 
Church in Milwaukee, WI, and lives 
in Sag Harbor, NY. This is his third 
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B. Mason Shambach (B) of Battle 
Creek, MI, received his D.Min. 
degree from McCormick Seminary in 
Chicago in June 1985. 


Y// 


David M. Hughes (B) has been pas- 
tor at the First Baptist Church in 
Elkin, NC, since December 1984, six 
months after he completed his Ph.D. 
studies at Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Louisville, KY. 


1973 


“Mornings began at 5 a.m.,” recalls 


Susan Carney (B) (see photo) of her 
days at Chaplains’ School in New- 
port, RI, where she trained for the 
Naval chaplaincy. “Chaplains are re- 
quired to pass both the Navy and 
Marine Corps physical fitness pro- 
grams,’ she explains. “The voice of 
the gunny would sound off, ‘All right, 
chaplains, this morning we are going 
to do push-ups’? Numerous body 
builders later, the gunny would an- 
nounce, ‘We are now going on a 
LITTLE run: ” 

Carney, who joined the Naval 
Chaplains Corps in 1983, was the 
subject of a feature article written by 
Lt. Lynette Metcalf for the August 








1985 Episcopalian. According to Lt. 
Metcalf, Carney is the first and only 
Episcopal woman priest endorsed for 
active duty in the armed services. At 
32, she is one of 24 women chaplains 
currently serving in the sea services. 





Carney also brings considerable 
other training and experience to her 
position. A graduate of Southwest 
Missouri State University (where she 
received her bachelor of science de- 
gree), she also received degrees from 
General Theological Seminary (NYC) 
in addition to Princeton, completed a 
program in pastoral education at the 
Bethany Medical Center (Kansas 
City, KS), and earned a Master of 
Sacred Theology degree from Yale 
University. While attending Yale, 
she served as both priest and teacher 
in various locations. Meanwhile, in 
1980, she was ordained a deacon and 
six months later was made a priest. 

Established in 1775, the Chaplains 
Corps, says Carney, “dates from the 
United States Constitution insuring 
free exercise of religion within the 
armed forces. As staff officers our 
duty is to find ways of facilitating 
the religious needs of all faiths, not 
just our own beliefs. ...” 

Carney is assigned to the Naval 
Administrative Command, Naval 
Training Center, in Great Lakes, IL. 
Her recent responsibilities have in- 
cluded the Transient Personnel Unit, 
the women’s barracks, and, for the 
past year, she has been the chaplain 
for the First Regiment Engineering 
Systems School. 

John Humphreys (M), whose home 
is in Wales (United Kingdom), has 
been living in Budapest, Hungary, 
since 1985, where he is a pastor for 
the Reformed Church of Hungary as 
part of an exchange of ministers bet- 
ween the United Reformed Church 
of the U.K. and the Reformed 
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Church in Hungary. Humphreys will 
continue in this position through 


wy 


Patrick W. Mecham (B) is now 
directing the United Campus Minis- 
tries at Western New Mexico Univer- 
sity. He was previously assistant 
chaplain at Whitworth College in 
Spokane, WA. 


1980 


R. Thomas Brackbill (B), formerly 


minister of the Westminster United 
Presbyterian Church in Warner Rob- 
ins, GA, was called in October to 
serve at two Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Millerstown, PA — the Perry 
Valley Presbyterian Church and the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

James E. Brazell, Jr. (B), is in his 
fourth year serving as pastor of the 
Chandler Presbyterian Church and 
the First Presbyterian Church, both 
of Kinde, MI. He also chairs the bud- 
get committee of the Presbytery of 
Lake Huron. 

“It is a very active and interesting 
church and I am enjoying it tremen- 
dously,” writes Lance V. Grothe (B) 
of the Faith Presbyterian Church in 
Papillion, NE, where he began his 
duties on September Ist as associate 
minister. 


Bruce Hedman (B) is serving this 
year as interim pastor at the Congre- 
gational Church of Union (UCC) in 
Union, CT, while continuing to teach 
mathematics at the West Hartford, 
CT, campus of the University of 
Connecticut, where he is an assistant 
professor (see story on page 7, “Min- 
istry in an Einsteinian World”). Hed- 
man, whose name is included in the 
1986-7 edition of Who’s Who in the 
East, is also completing a book ten- 
tatively titled The Apostle’s Creed in 
Reformed Liturgy. 

Donald D. and Nancy M. Lincoln 
(both B), are living in Roanoke, VA. 
Donald is serving as associate pastor 
for pastoral care at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Roanoke and Nancy 
is director of the Salem branch of 
the Pastoral Counseling Center of 
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Roanoke Valley. 

Charles W. Marvin (M) is senior 
Protestant chaplain of the U.S. 
Naval Station on Guam in the Mari- 
anas Islands. 


II 


Ordained last June in Walla, Walla, 


WA, Kirk A. Erwin (B) was in- 
stalled later that month as pastor of 
two Presbyterian churches, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bayard, NE, 
and Community Presbyterian Church 
in Minatare, NE. 

In his fifth year as pastor of the 
Eastminster Presbyterian Church in 
Nashville, TN, Donald E. Makin (B) 
is studying for his Doctor of Ministry 
degree at the Divinity School of Van- 
derbilt University, focusing on con- 
structive theology and preaching. 
Co-pastor with her husband, Rich- 
ard, at the Round Hill Presbyterian 
Church in Elizabeth, PA, Jill Min- 
nich (B) started this year in the 
Ph.D. program in classics at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The University of Aberdeen in Scot- 
land recently awarded the Ph.D. de- 
gree to Silas S. Neozana (M), who 
lives in the Republic of Malawi (in 
central Africa), where he works as a 
Presbyterian chaplain to schools in 
the city of Blantyre. 

Randy L. Terry (B) and Elizabeth 
D. Rusch-Terry (B) are co-pastors of 
the Forest Hills Presbyterian Church 
in Helotes, TX, northwest of San 
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Since August 1985, Kathleen J. 


Crane (E) has been the director of 
Christian education at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Cranbury, 
NJ. 


Christopher G. Fichtner (B) is in 
his third year at the University of 
Chicago's Pritzker School of 
Medicine. 

Modern secular man, says Robert L. 
Gram (M), author of An Enemy Dis- 
guised: Unmasking the Illusion of 
Meaningful Death, recently pub- 


lished by Thomas Nelson, constructs 
myths to help him deal with death. 
For modern man, Gram explains, 
death is a concept foreign to his in- 
stinct; death is the enemy. At the 
same time, modern man has difficul- 
ty believing in the Resurrection and 
the Christian view of death. Gram’s 
book explores “secular forms of rell- 
gion that people hold onto” as a way 
of facing the end. He discusses a 
contemporary theory of dying based 
on near-death experiences — “a reli- 
gion in and of itself” — and the writ- 
ings of Kubler-Ross, who argues 
from a secular viewpoint that one’s 
ending will be blissful. 





Pastor of the Fair Street Reform- 
ed Church in Kingston, NY, Gram 
believes that the theology ministers 
preach should come from the work 
they do in their parishes, but still 
relate to traditional theology of the 
Christian Church. Besides his parish 
work, Gram has published approx- 
imately 40 short stories which have 
appeared in publications such as 
Church Herald, and has written non- 
fiction for Guide Post and other 
church publications. In addition, 
Gram has written for secular jour- 
nals, including an article for Preven- 
tion magazine on natural foods and 
their implications for Christians. 


Randolph L.C. Weber (B) was re- 
cently called as pastor of the Hope 
Presbyterian Church in Dauphin, PA. 


Following two years of study, Kath- 
leen R. Willms (B) was received into 
full communion with the Roman 
Catholic Church on Holy Saturday, 
April 21, 1984. The rite included 
First Holy Communion and Confir- 
mation and took place at St. Paul’s 
Church in Princeton. 

















Obituaries 


Moses H. Brackbill, 1916B 

Mr. Brackbill died on December 25, 
1985, in State College, PA. He was 95. 
Ordained by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia in 1917, Mr. Brackbill was pas- 
tor to three Presbyterian churches 
located in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. From 1928 until his retirement in 
1950, he served at the Kreutz Creek 
Presbyterian Church in Hellam, PA. 
During World War I, Mr. Brackbill 
was a chaplain with the YMCA at the 
Norfolk (VA) naval base, and later did 
mission work with the Board Home 
Missions in North Carolina. 


J. Kelly Unger, Sr., 1920B 

Mr. Unger, who served with his wife 
as a missionary in Korea from 1921 to 
1941, died on January 8, 1986, at 92. 
A 1915 graduate of the University of 
Mississippi, with an honorary degree 
from Southwestern (now Rhodes) in 
Memphis, TN, he was pastor of the 
West Point Presbyterian Church in 
West Point, MS, for eight years after 
leaving Korea. He then returned to 
Korea for a year and next served for 
14 years until his retirement as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 


Meridian, MS. Mr. Unger was modera- 
tor of the Synod of Mississippi in 1948. 


Francis T. White, Sr., 1922M 

Mr. White died February 8, 1986, at 
the age of 89. Born in Blackstock, SC, 
he was pastor of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in Spar- 
tanburg, SC, where he continued to 
live after his retirement in 1967. From 
1922 to 1940, he had been pastor of 
the Second (now Linden) A.R.P. 
Church at Gastonia, NC. Mr. White 
was graduated from Erskine College 
and from Erskine Seminary, Due 
West, SC. He served as chairman of 
the board of trustees of Erskine Col- 
lege, which awarded him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1957. He was a 
veteran of World War I. Survivors are 
his wife, Kate Kennedy; daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben 
Jones; grandchildren, Reuben III, Kate 
Kennedy, and Lewis Jones; and son, 
Dr. Frank White. 


Arthur LeMoine Miller, 1925b 

Mr. Miller died on October 8, 1985, in 
Denver, CO, at age 86. Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1959, Miller 
was a graduate of the University of In- 


diana and McCormick Theological Se- 
minary. After serving at two universi- 
ties — including his undergraduate alma 
mater, Indiana University —he became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Laramie, WY, for seven and a half 
years before going to the First Presby- 
terian Church in Hutchinson, KS, and 
later to the First Presbyterian Church 
of Lincoln, NE. In 1947, he became 
pastor of the Montview Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church in Denver, CO, 
where he served for 20 years. He re- 
tired from the Denver church and was 
named its pastor emeritus. In his re- 
tirement, he served in several interims, 
including churches in Denver. Mr. Mil- 
ler was president of the board of trus- 
tees of Beirut (Lebanon) College for 
Women and president of the board of 
trustees of McCormick Seminary. In 
1960, he made a goodwill tour to Afri- 
ca and represented the church at the 
celebration of the independence of 
Sierra Leone. A recipient of distin- 
guished alumnus awards from both his 
alma maters, Mr. Miller also received 
honorary degrees from Park College 
(Parkville, MO), Parsons College, and 
the University of Denver. He is 
survived by his wife, Lova McCain, 
two sons, a daughter, 15 grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


William Alexander McCall, 1926B 
Mr. McCall was living in Hastings, 
NE, when he died on June 24, 1985, 
at the age of 87. An ordained Presby- 
terian minister, Mr. McCall was a mis- 
sionary in Lebanon and Syria from 
1926 to 1939, and then served for a 
year as assistant pastor to a Presbyte- 
rian congregation in Overbrook, PA. In 
1941, he accepted a position on the fa- 
culty of Hastings College in Hastings, 
NE, where he taught New Testament 
Greek, French, and German for 26 
years. After leaving Hastings College, 
he pursued college teaching for 
another four years, as a French 
teacher at John J. Pershing College in 
Hastings. Mr. McCall took his M.A. 
from Princeton University and his 
Ph.D. from Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary (Hartford, CT). In 1967, Hast- 
ings College granted him an honorary 
degree. 


Lewis Bevins Schenck, 1927M 


Mr. Schenck died at his home in Da- 
vidson, NC, on November 10, 1985. 








Schenck, 87, taught Bible and religion 
at Davidson College (Davidson, NC) 
where he was on the faculty from 1927 
until his retirement in 1966. During 17 
of those years, he also served as chair- 
man of the school’s Department of Bi- 
ble and Religion. “I wouldn't trust my- 
self to say what my experience at Da- 
vidson has meant to me,” Schenck —a 
1921 Davidson graduate — said the year 
he retired. “I can only say that I really 
appreciate it, but that is a gross 
understatement.” 

Schenck was very active on campus 
during his student years: He was a 
member of two fraternities, vice presi- 
dent of the student government, and 
captain of the basketball team. In 
1965, Davidson awarded Schenck the 
Thomas Jefferson award, presented 
annually to a faculty member who pro- 
motes the ideals of Jefferson through 
his or her personal influence, teaching, 
writing, and scholarship. Schenck was 
the author of The Presbyterian Doc- 
trine of Children in the Covenant, pub- 
lished in 1941, and numerous articles 
and reviews in Theology Today, Inter- 
pretation, and The Outlook. 

A native of Greensboro, NC, he re- 
ceived a B.D. degree from Union The- 
ological Seminary in 1924 and a Ph.D. 
from Yale University in 1988. From 
1924 to 1926, he was associate pastor 
at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Huntington, WV. Mr. Schenck is sur- 
vived by his wife, Betty; a son; 
daughter; sister; brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


W. Keith Custis, 1928B 

Mr. Custis died on December 18, 
1985, at the age of 82, at his home in 
Mitchellville, MD. Following his ordina- 
tion by the Presbytery of Dayton (OH) 
in 1928, he served for more than 40 
years as pastor of the Riverdale 
Presbyterian Church in Hyattsville, 
MD. In 1969, he left his position at the 
Riverdale Presbyterian Church and in 
the years prior to his retirement in 
1974, was pastor at both the Wheaton 
Presbyterian Church in Wheaton, MD, 
and at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
in Brentwood, MD. Custis was a 
graduate of the College of Wooster in 
Wooster, OH. 


Alexander T. Coyle, 1930B 
Mr. Coyle died at his home in Cullow- 
hee, NC, on November 23, 1985, after 
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a brief illness. He was 80 years old. 
Born in Brooklyn, NY, Mr. Coyle 
received his undergraduate degree 
from Harvard University in 1927, his 
M.A. from Princeton University in 
1930, and studied for a year at New 
College in Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
served as pastor of Presbyterian 
churches in Cottage City, MD, and 
Port Jefferson, NY, before assuming 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Troy, OH, where he served 
for 28 years before retiring in 1970, 
when he was elected pastor emeritus 
of the church. Following his retire- 
ment, Mr. Coyle went on to serve as 
interim pastor of six congregations in 
the Dayton, OH, area. The author of a 
number of published poems and plays 
and co-author of a history of Miami 
County, OH, Mr. Coyle had a ministry 
which extended beyond the parish: He 
was moderator of the Dayton Presby- 
tery and of the Ohio Synod of the 
UPC (USA); he served as chairman of 
the Ministerial Relations Committee of 
the Dayton Presbytery; was president 
of the Troy Ministerial Association, the 
Troy Council of Churches, the Troy 
Recreation Association, and the Troy 
Kiwanis Club; and served on the Troy 
Board of Education. Survivors include 
his wife, Florence, a sister, daughter, 
son, and six grandchildren. 


Moore G. Bell, 1935M 

Mr. Bell died on August 7, 1985, in 
Hastings, NE, at age 76. A native Ne- 
braskan, he completed his undergradu- 
ate studies at Hastings College (NE) 
and went on to receive his Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology degree in 1934 from 
the school’s Biblical Seminary. He was 
ordained in 1935 by the Presbytery of 
Kearney (NE) and that year answered 
the call to serve as minister to the 
First Congregational Church of 
Friend, NE. In 1941, he became pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Schaller, LA, the first of eight Presby- 
terian congregations in Iowa, Colorado, 
and Nebraska where Mr. Bell served 
as pastor. He retired in 1975 after 
three years as minister of both the 
First United Presbyterian Church of 
Walthill, NE, and of the First United 


Presbyterian Church of Winnebago, NE. 


Dunean K. MacPherson, 1936B 
Mr. MacPherson died on May 6, 1985, 
in Mechanicsburg, PA, at age 73. Born 


in Nova Scotia, Canada, he was edu- 
cated at Gordon College in Wenham, 
MA, and at Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, as well as at Princeton. Or- 
dained in 1936 by the UPCNA Presby- 
tery of Boston, Mr. MacPherson was 
pastor of two Presbyterian churches 
during his career: at the First United 
Presbyterian Church of York, PA, from 
1936 to 1949 and at the Mechanicsburg 
Presbyterian Church (Mechanicsburg, 
PA) from 1949 until his retirement in 
LOC 


Andrew Christian Braun, 1940G 

Mr. Braun died on January 25, 1986, 
in the Atlantic City (NJ) Medical 
Center, at age 71. Ordained by the 
Methodist Church in 1940, he served 
many New Jersey pastorates, among 
them the Trinity Methodist Church of 
Ventnor-Atlantic City from 1941 to 
1951, St. Paul United Methodist 
Church in Trenton from 1951 to 1961, 


and the First Methodist Church of Pit- 


man, NJ, from which he retired in 
1976. Mr. Braun was the author of 
three books, including Better Health 
Through Prayer, and for many years, 
he conducted a radio program on 
WTTM. A member of the Contact 
Teleministry, he also founded the Bur- 
lington County (NJ) unit of the group. 
In addition, he was chaplain of the 
Marlton and Mercerville (NJ) Fire 
Departments, municipal youth director 
for Jamesburg and Ocean Grove (NJ), 
and during his pastorate at St. Paul 
United Methodist Church in Trenton, 
served as president of the Council of 
Churches of Greater Trenton. Mr. 


Braun was a graduate of Teachers Col- 


lege of Temple University, Temple 
University School of Theology, and 
Temple Bar Seminary, where he 
received a doctorate in 1941. He is 
survived by his wife, Charmie Lee; a 
daughter; a son; seven grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Frederick S. Vogenitz, 1943M 

Mr. Vogenitz died at age 76 in Ocean 
City, NJ, on December 1, 1985. From 
1943 until his retirement in 1971, Mr. 
Vogenitz served as pastor to the Olney 
First Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia (PA). Born in Moline, IL, he 
took his undergraduate degree in 1938 
from Temple University (Philadelphia) 
and his B.D. in 1941 from Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 


While enrolled at Louisville, he served 
as student pastor at a church in Nash- 
ville, TN, and in Mitchell, IN. He was 
ordained in 1942 by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia and was called that year 
as pastor to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pitman, NJ, where he 
served for one year. In 1969, Grove Ci- 
ty College (Grove City, PA) awarded 
Mr. Vogenitz an honorary degree. 


Allan George Moore, 1944B 

Mr. Moore died August 31, 1985, in 
Arnold, MD. He was 64. In the 31 
years following his ordination by the 
Presbytery of Baltimore in 1944, Mr. 
Moore served the Church as both a 
pastor and administrator. He was 
pastor from 1953 to 1970 at the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore, MD, and also served three 
other congregations in Maryland — the 
First Presbyterian Church in 
Baltimore, the Grove Presbyterian 
Church in Aberdeen, and the Hope 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. In 
1952, Mr. Moore became director of 
new church development for the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, a position he 
served for 16 years. During most of 
these years, he also served part-time as 
a radio and television director for the 
Council of Churches. Mr. Moore was a 
chaplain in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. 


Ralph Gale Turnbull, 1944M 

Mr. Turnbull died December 3, 1985, 
in Spring Valley, CA. He was 84. Born 
in Berwick-upon‘Iweed in Scotland, 
Mr. Turnbull was a businessman in his 
homeland from 1920 to 1927. He 
received his M.A. in 1931 from the 
University of Edinburgh in Scotland, 
and his B.D. in 1941 from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba in Winnipeg, Canada. 
Mr. Turnbull served two pastorates 
during his career: at the Bethlehem 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia 
and at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Seattle (WA), where he served from 
1954 until his retirement in 1971. For 
five years, between service at these 
churches, Mr. Turnbull was professor 
of homiletics at Western Theological 
Seminary in Pittsburgh. In 1951, 
Whitworth College (Spokane, WA) 
awarded him the (honorary) Doctor of 
Divinity degree. 

Cornelius Wall, 1945B, 1948M 

Mr. Wall, who was born in the 





Ukraine, died on November 17, 1985, 
at age 92. When he was 19, while still 
living in Russia, he was a teacher at a 
Ukrainian elementary school, the first 
of many positions in a career covering 
more than five decades. Although Mr. 
Wall taught at elementary schools in 
the Ukraine through 1920, he left the 
profession from 1915 to 1917 to serve 
in the Russian Army. Immigrating to 
the United States, Wall was named 
principal of the Bible school at Zoar 
Academy in Inman, KS, in 1927. A 
year later, he received his under- 

_ graduate degree from Tabor College 
(KS), and subsequently took his mas- 
ter’s degree from Winona Theological 
Seminary. In the following years, he 
held teaching positions at Bible schools 
in Nebraska and Manitoba (Canada) 
and was an instructor at a junior col- 
lege in Kansas. He was also a principal 
at Bible schools in Minnesota and in 
Europe. From 1948 to 1950, and again 
from 1952 to 1958, Mr. Wall lived in 
German-speaking countries in Europe, 
where he served as a missionary and 
teacher. Accepting an interim pastor- 
ate in 1965 at the Central Mennonite 
Church of Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(Canada), Mr. Wall served for one year 
before retiring. He was living in Hills- 
boro, KS, at the time of his death. 


| Walter G.J. Hards, 1949B, 1955D 

_ Mr. Hards died June 4, 1985, at age 

| 69, of cancer. He was living in Cam- 
bridge, MD. An Episcopal priest, Mr. 
Hards was born in Birmingham, En- 
gland, and completed his under- 
graduate studies at the Biblical College 
_ in Swansea, Wales. He subsequently 
lived in Colombia (South America) for 
eight years, where he was both an 


evangelist and college teacher. Enter- 
ing Princeton in 1946, Mr. Hards pur- 
sued two graduate degrees. While 
there, he interrupted his studies for 
two years to teach at the Inter-Ameri- 
can University in Puerto Rico. In 
1957, after his ordination, Mr. Hards 
became canon of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation in Baltimore, MD, and 
later served as rector at St. David's 
Episcopal Church in Chestertown, MD. 
He is survived by his wife, Lily. 


John George Mancini, 1951B 

Mr. Mancini died on October 28, 1985, 
at his home in Corsica, PA, at 67. A 
native of Pittston, PA, Mr. Mancini 
was graduated from Upsala College 
(Kast Orange, NJ) in 1948 and later 
that year entered Princeton. During 
his first year of study at Princeton, 
Mr. Mancini served as pastor at the 
Congregationalist Christian Church in 
Locktown, NJ. Ordained in 1951 by 
the Presbytery of Lehigh (PA), Mr. 
Mancini served three Presbyterian 
churches located in Pennsylvania, New 
Mexico, and Missouri and he also 
served as director of the Cooperative 
Parish of Rock Hill, MO. Mr. Mancini 
served in the United States Air Force 
during the Second World War. He is 
survived by his wife, Christine. 


Matthew Henry Thies, 1954G 

Mr. Thies died October 16, 1985, at his 
home in Richmond, VA. Thies was 62. 
Born in Brooklyn, NY, he was gradu- 
ated from Wagner College (NY) and 
from the Evangelical and Reformed 
Theological Seminary (PA), where he 
received his Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree in 1946. That year, Mr. Thies was 
also ordained by the New York Synod 


of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and he was named assistant 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lancaster, PA. Four years 
later, he answered the call to serve at 
St. Stephan’s Presbyterrian Church in 
Newark, NJ, where he was minister 
until 1958, at which time he enrolled 
at Princeton Seminary. In 1961, Mr 
Thies became secretary of the UPCUSA 
Board of National Missions (New 
York City), a position he held until 
1967, when he was named executive 
of the New York Synod in Syracuse 
(NY). 

Frank Basil Lambert, 1971m 

Mr. Lambert died on September 17, 
1985, at age 42. Born in New York 
City, he received his undergraduate 
degree from Queen’s College in 
Flushing, NY, and attended both New 
York Theological Seminary and 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
which awarded him the B.D. in 1968. 
Following his ordination in 1968 by 
the Presbytery of Freeport (NY), Mr. 
Lambert answered the call to serve as 
assistant pastor at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rochelle, IL. 
In 1970, he became pastor of Forked 
River Presbyterian Church in Forked 
River, NJ. 


CORRECTION 


The obituary for James M. Tunnell, 
Jr., in the Winter ’85 Alumni/ae 
News incorrectly stated the date 


he joined the Seminary’s Board of 
Trustees. He became a Trustee of 

PTS in June 1963 and served until 
January 1984, when he became an 
emeritus member of the Board. 











Gifts 
IN MEMORY OF: 


Guilford C. Babeock for the Guilford 
C. Babcock Seminar in Practical 
Theology 


Joseph W. Bird for the Bryant M. 
Kirkland Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


The Reverend Samuel Wilson Blizzard 
(39) for the Samuel Wilson Blizzard 
Memorial Award 

Joseph and Rose Carlucci for the 
Joseph and Rose Carlucci Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


Charles R. Erdman, Jr., for the 
Charles R. Erdman, Jr., Memorial 


Scholarship Endowment Fund 
Mary Franklin for the Education Fund 
The Reverend Harry E. Gardner (36) 


for the Class of ’36 Anniversary 
Gift 


The Reverend Wendling H. Hastings 
(45) for the Education Fund 
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Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen (24) for 
the Elmer G. Homrighausen 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund and for the James I. McCord 
Presidential Chair 


The Reverend Dr. William R. Johnston 
(42) for the Field Education Fund 


J. Andrew Marsh and Frank Marsh 
for the Education Fund 


The Reverend David S. MacInnes (’28) 
for the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Duncan K. MacPherson 
(36) for the Class of ’86 Anniver- 
sary Gift 


Hazel T. McCord for the Hazel 
Thompson McCord Chair in 
Historical Theology 


Weddings 


Mark Hestenes (75B) and 
Dr. Marina Poulos 


Peter Earl Bauer (78B) and 
Kathryn R. 


Douglas S. Phillips (81B) and 
Kate K. Johnson 


Mrs. J. Burton Norris for the 
Education Fund 


The Reverend W. Trevor Wagg (’60) for 
the Education Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


The Reverend Dr. Sandra R. Brown 
for the Seward Hiltner Chair 


The Reverend Dr. Frederick E. 
Christian (34) for the Frederick E. 
Christian Endowed Seminar in 
Pastoral Care 


The Reverend Dr. William H. Felmeth 
(42) for the Field Education 
Scholarship 


Ray E. Helling for the Education 
Fund 


Anne E.. Fuhrmeister (82B) and 
Randy L. Francisco 


Ann Dixon Ferrell (84B) and 
Charles Lewis 

Beverly Kay Hill (84B) and 
John Armfield Weatherly 


The Reverend Kenneth B. Lundgren 
(83) for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Maureen Morris (83) 
and the Reverend Mac C. Wells (69) 
for the Education Fund 

The Reverend Donald R. Purkey (61) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend James Shuman (’85) for 
the Scholarship Fund 

Dr. Cullen I K Story (64) for the Karl 
Barth Centennial Symposium 

The Reverend Dr. Raymond C. Walker 
for the Education Fund 

The Reverend Kenneth A.B. Wells (60) 
for the Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Stanton R. Wilson 
(49) for the John A. Mackay 
Presidential Chair 


Lynn J. Shepard (84B) and 
Carl P. Klapper 


Julie Ruth Gsell (85B) and 
Keith Ian Harley (85B) 








Births 


Andrew. 8. to Stephen J. Price- 
Gibson (77B) and Caroline, 
April 20, 1985 


Alexander D. to Richard D. Leach 
(78B) and Beverly (79B), 

July 2, 1985 

Martin R. to Richard S. McDermott 
(79B) and Elizabeth (80E), 
May 27, 1985 


Sarah B. to J. Frederick Westermaier 
(80B) and JoAnn, 
December 11, 1985 


Kaylan L. to Keith L. DeVries (82B) 
and Jennifer, June 26, 1985 

Reka to Attila Kocsis (82M) and 
Aniko, January 8, 1986 

Hannah W. to Roger P. Rabey (82B) 
and Dolores, April 3, 1985 


Karen M. to David E. Milam (85B) and 
Bonnie, November 10, 1985 





Continuing 
Education 
Colendar 








JUNE 30—JULY 10 


45th Institute of Theology 


Speakers will include: 
Wallace M. Alston, Jr. 
W.J. Beeners 

William Brower 

Jane Dempsey Douglass 
Craig Dykstra 

Richard Fenn 

Terence E. Fretheim 
Darrell L. Guder 

M. William Howard, Jr. 
Bryant M. Kirkland 
Peter W. Macky 
Hughes Oliphant Old 
Suzanne P.M. Rudiselle 
Lamin Sanneh 





Effective Group 
Leadership 


Human Interaction 


Neuro-Linguistic 
Programming (NLP) 


Self-Renewal 
Managing Conflict 
Designing for 
Experiential Learning 


Seminar for Senior 
Staff Ministers 








June 9-August 1 


Biblical Hebrew, J.J.M. Roberts and 
Princeton Theological Seminary staff; 
New Testament Greek, Princeton 
Theological Seminary staff. 


June 9-27 


Judges and Ruth: Discovering Biblical 
Narrative, David M. Gunn; Calvin’s 
Institutes and Commentary on Romans, 
Edward A. Dowey, Jr.; Holy Living 
and Dying: The Relation of Liturgy 
and Ethics, Stanley Hauerwas; 
Preaching in Context, William H. 
Willimon; Drama in Education and 
Worship, Freda A. Gardner and G. 
Robert Jacks; Evangelism in the 
Wesleyan Tradition, David L. Watson. 


June 30-July 18 

The Gospel of John, David M. Hay; 
Main Themes in American Church 
History, Henry Warner Bowden; 
Spiritual Theology, Diogenes Allen; 
The Uses of Story in Preaching, 
Donald F. Chatfield; Christian 
Education Theory: Options and Issues, 
Sara Little; Conflict in Religious 
Organizations, Geddes W. Hanson; The 
Bible and Pastoral Care, Donald E. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1986 SUMMER SCHOOL and 
BIBLICAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 






Capps; Fundamentals of Expression: 
Experimentation with Sound and 
Sense in Speech (a 1-unit practicum), 
W.J. Beeners and staff. 


July 21-August 8 

Community in the Old Testament, 
Paul D. Hanson; Narrative 
Christology, George Stroup; Christian 
Truth and Cultural Barriers, Samuel 
H. Moffett and Eileen F. Moffett; The 
Pastor-Evangelist at Work, Richard S. 
Armstrong; Faith and the Pastoral 
Counselor, Carroll Saussy. 


August 4-8 (followed by a month of 
independent study) Piety, Power, and 
Politics, John M. Mulder; Religious 
Imagination and Models of Religious 
Education, Gloria Durka. 


Princeton Theological Seminary admits 
qualified students without regard to race, 
color, national or ethnic origin, 
disability, or sex. 


For full information, write to Summer 
School Office, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 108 Stockton Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, or 
phone (609) 921-8252. 
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A Message from the President 


Dear Colleagues: 


The 1986-87 academic year represents the 175th anniversary 
of the Seminary’s service to the Presbyterian Church in its ec- 
umenical mission and relations. A year of celebration of this 
milestone will begin with commencement in June of 1987 and 
will feature several special events. 


One needs only to read the Plan of the Seminary, adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1811, to realize how much the insti- 
tution, the Church, and the world have changed since the early 
nineteenth century. The founding fathers of the Seminary (they 
were all males) envisioned only men being trained here for the 
ministry. Today, one-third of our M.Div. students are women, 
as well as an increasing number of our faculty. The founders 
dreamed that the mission would result in indigenous churches 
that would one day send their own students to the Seminary, 
as is the case now with our numerous internationals. 


Amidst these and other changes, however, there is also evi- 
dent a continuity of purpose which sustains the identity of the 
Seminary. That purpose, which is to educate people in heart 
and head for faithful and effective ministry in both church and 
world, provides the constant factor in the unfolding story of 
Princeton Seminary. Perhaps a symbol of this dynamic process 
is Stuart Hall. Built in 1876, it has served as the primary 
classroom facility for generations of students. This past 
summer, its interior was fully renovated. It remains Stuart 
Hall, but it is now Stuart Hall adequate to the educational 
needs of the Seminary in the closing years of the twentieth 
century. 


Likewise, Princeton Seminary remains itself after almost 175 
years of service. Yet it is an institution ever renewed by God’s 
grace and transformed by Christ’s Spirit in order that it may be 
adequate to the contemporary needs of the Church in its mis- 
sion to the world. May it always be so. 


Faithfully yours, 


Ziewa.0Y. 


Thomas W. Gill 

















Nens in Brief 


Seven Trustees Elected 


Princeton’s Board of Trustees has 
elected seven new members: Eve 
Sherrerd Bogle, David H. Hughes, 
Jane G. Irwin, David M. Mace, 
Thomas J. Rosser, James R. Wilson, 
and the Reverend Dr. Robert B. Ja- 
coby, alumni/ae trustee. 


Four of the new trustees are 
business executives. Hughes, of 
Kansas City, MO, is vice chairman of 
Hallmark Cards, Inc., and Wilson, 
who lives in Potomac, MD, is execu- 
tive vice president and chief financial 
officer of Fairchild Industries of 
Chantilly, VA. Thomas J. Rosser of 
Houston, TX, is a partner in Petrotex 
International, Inc., in Houston and 
Cumamex, S.A., in Mexico City. 


Eve Sherrerd Bogle, of Haver- 
ford, PA, is a ruling elder of the Bryn 
Mawr Presbyterian Church and Jane 
Irwin, who lives in New York City, is 
a trustee of the Girl Scout Council of 
Greater New York and The Asia 
Foundation. David Mace, a resident of 
Darien, CT, is president of the Irving 
Trust Company. Jacoby, who was 
elected by the alumni/ae to a three- 
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A NEW LOOK: Two new fireproof stairways are being added to 
the main one in Stuart Hall and air conditioning and an elevator 
are being installed as part of the building’s renovation. Staff are 
now located at 31 Library Place. At right: Dr. Beeners and a 
visitor in his newly renovated office at 31 Library Place. 





year term, is pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Springfield, PA. 


PTS’s First Woman Ph.D. 
in Preaching 








Carol M. Noren, who graduated in 
June, is the first woman to receive 
the Ph.D. in preaching from Princeton 
Seminary. A 1973 graduate of Au- 


gustana College (IL), Ms. Noren re- 
ceived the M.Div. degree from Gar- 
rett-Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary. Her dissertation was on the 
subject of Swedish Methodist 
preaching in Northern Illinois in the 
nineteenth century. 


First International Representative 


The Reverend Dr. Chang Whan Park 
(67), president of Presbyterian College 
and Theological Seminary of Seoul, 
South Korea, has been appointed to 
the Alumni/ae Association Executive 
Council. Park is the first international 
representative of the Alumni/ae Asso- 
ciation. He will begin his two-year 
term next month. 


No Tuition Increase in 1986-87 


Princeton’s Board of Trustees has 
voted not to increase tuition for 
1986-87. However, the board has ap- 
proved increases for room and board, 
the comprehensive fee, and other ser- 
vices. The new additions amount to 
an increase of 4.7 percent over last 
year, bringing the total year’s ex- 
penses for a full-time student living in 
a dormitory to $6,085. 
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Alunmiae Reunton/Commencement 1986 








The Reverend Benjamin Weir (second from left above), seen here with President 
Gillespie, the Reverend David B. Watermulder, and Dr. W. J. Beeners, gave the address 
at Princeton’s 174th commencement . Weir (50) was honored by the Seminary, which 
gave him its Distinguished Alumnus Award, citing him for his service as a missionary 
in the Middle East and his “steadfast Christian example of grace under pressure while 
he was held hostage for sixteen months ...” 


bi 
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Following the example of the people of Israel, Dr. W. Davidson McDowell (’36) celebrated 
his class’s jubilee anniversary by blowing a shofar at the alumni/ae banquet on May 30. 
To prepare for his performance, McDowell, a former trumpet player, took lessons from a 
shofar-blowing dentist and a rabbi. “It’s not difficult once you get on to it,” he said. 


his year’s commencement was 

the first to include a mace, 

the traditional symbol of au- 
thority, as part of the ceremonies. Dr. 
W.J. Beeners, marshal of academic 
processions, carried the mace (see 
photo left), which was made by 
Wakely & Wheeler of London from a 
design suggested by Dr. Samuel G. 
Warr (’40). 


The mace was made from one of 
the chestnut newel posts that were 
removed from Alexander Hall at the 
time of its renovation in 1978. The 
head of the mace is a silver sphere 
with the world’s land masses en- 
graved upon it, representing the scope 
of the Seminary’s ministry and the 
origins of its students, alumni/ae, fac- 
ulty, and staff. The mace is topped by 
a Celtic cross of silver. 








: Sg, Ri sae aoe 
Dr. Kenneth E. Bailey, professor of New 
Testament at the Near East School of 
Theology in Beirut, Lebanon, gave four 
lectures during the Alumni/ae Reunion. 
His topic: “The Parables, Poems and 
Rhetorical Forms of First Corinthians (A 
Middle Eastern View).” 
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A Model 
for Youth 
Ministry 


Robert Boyd Munger 
(36) has been twice 
honored by trustees, 


alumni/ae, and 
students 


obert Boyd Munger became 

involved with youth ministry 

when he himself was still a 
youth. In 1933, when he entered 
Princeton, he taught at a mission 
Sunday school in Trenton. At the end 
of his second year at Princeton Semi- 
nary, he was asked to take over man- 
agement of the traditional PTS depu- 
tation team of students who went out 
each year to tell the Seminary’s story 
to local churches. Munger persuaded 
the Seminary to let him and his col- 
leagues enlarge their statement about 
the Seminary to include the whole 
Christian message. By the time he 
graduated, Munger had organized a 
group of 50 students who served on 
gospel teams operating the mission 
Sunday school, ministered to Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, and par- 
ticipated in local youth events. 

In his early years as pastor of 
the South Hollywood Church in Los 
Angeles, Munger was directly in- 
volved in youth ministry work. At the 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley 
and the University Church in Seattle, 
where he was pastor later in his ca- 
reer, staff members were responsible 
for working with elementary and high 
school students. Yet, from the begin- 
ning of his pastoral career, Munger 
attached great importance to commu- 
nicating with young people. Active as 
a conference leader, teacher, and 
preacher, he was a friend to literally 


thousands of young people of high 
school and college age who attended 
his services at the Berkeley and 
Seattle churches. For years, a dozen or 
more students met regularly with 
him late Saturday afternoons for an 
extended hour of study, sharing, and 
prayer. He was always drawn to and 
concerned about young people who 
lacked faith, just as he himself had as 
an undergraduate at Berkeley. 


Munger was, as he puts it, “con- 
tinually challenging young people for 





Christian service.” And the response 
to his challenge was remarkable by 
any standard. A survey conducted by 
the Program Agency of the Presby- 
terian Church (USA) revealed that 10 
percent of all personnel sent overseas 
between 1950 and 1960 to do mission 
work were from Munger’s church. At 
one point during that decade, there 
were 19 missionaries from the First 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley in 
the Middle East alone. 

In time, his reputation as a 
preacher and speaker spread beyond 
Berkeley and he began to be in de- 
mand throughout California. One 
particularly moving sermon of his, 
which he gave in the early 1950s, was 
published as My Heart, Christ's Home 
first by Intervarsity Press and later 
by the Billy Graham Evangelical As- 
sociation. Both have distributed about 
5 million copies of the booklet, which 
has become a text for youth workers. 
More than simply a writer and 
speaker, however, Munger has become 
a model for the youth ministry move- 
ment throughout the nation. 


A Prize. and a Seminar 

Now Munger’s students, fellow 
alumni/ae, colleagues, and other 
friends have honored him in two 
ways. At commencement on June 2, 
Mark James DeVries of the Class of 
1986 became the first recipient of the 
Robert Boyd Munger Prize in Youth 
Ministry for his field education work 
with the youth of Trenton. DeVries 
has accepted a call to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashville to be ; 
their youth minister. 

At this year’s Alumni/ae Re- 
union, President Thomas Gillespie } 
announced the establishment of the 
Robert Boyd Munger Seminar in . 
Youth Ministry. The seminar, which 
will be held each year as part of the 
program offered by the Center of 
Continuing Education, will convene 
people from around the nation and 
beyond to speak and confer on youth 
ministry. 

In 1967, the alumni/ae of the ; 
Seminary elected Munger to represent _ 
them on the Board of Trustees, a po- 
sition he held from 1968 to 1970. Now 
retired and living in Pasadena, he is 
chaplain to the faculty and pastor-at- 
large at Fuller Theological Seminary. 











“Let the 
Church Be 
the Church” 


he two natures of the Church, 

how congregations shape the 

life of faith in a church, and 
the gifts that make for moral excel- 
.lence were among the speakers’ topics 
at the 45th Institute of Theology, 
June 30th to July 10, whose theme 
was Dr. John Mackay’s challenge: 
“Let the Church Be the Church.” 











Jane Dempsey Douglass of PTS spoke on life in the Spirit and its meaning for 
contemporary life in the Church. 





aye ae oy ; cone Friends from as far away as Los Angeles 
Lewis B. Smedes of Fuller Theological Seminary captivated audiences with his view of Denver, and Dallas attended this year’: 
ordinary gifts that make for moral excellence. Institute. 














Freeing the Innocent 


Jim MecCloskey’s unique ministry 1s 
devoted to helping those 
unjustly imprisoned 


By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


inning the release from 
prison of an inmate who 
has been convicted and 


who has lost all appeals is a rare oc- 
currence, even among the best at- 
torneys. 

Jim McCloskey (84) is not an 
attorney or a private investigator or a 
police officer. Yet in the six years of 
his unique ministry, he’s been the 
driving force in winning the freedom 
of three inmates, all without hope and 
serving long sentences for crimes they 
never committed. 

“Jim McCloskey is working in 
an area where no one else wants to 
work,” says Richard Streeter (59), his 
good friend who is pastor of the Paoli 
(PA) Presbyterian Church. “It’s too 
frustrating, too time-consuming. Jim 
plods away at one thing over and over 
and over. It’s a very slow process. He’s 
worked six years and he’s helped 
three people get free. ’'ve worked six 
years and ministered to hundreds. 
But his ministry is as valid, and 
maybe even more valid, than my own 
because he’s meeting people in the 
deepest recesses of life where no one 
else is going to go.” 

Centurion Ministries 


McCloskey works through a non-profit 
organization he established and which 
he calls Centurion Ministries, Inc., 
whose primary mission is “to vindi- 
cate and free from prison through the 
judicial process those who are com- 
pletely innocent of the crime for 
which they have been wrongly con- 
victed and imprisoned.” As might be 
expected, Centurion Ministries has no 
trouble finding new business. “Each 
time there’s an article written about 


Centurion, I get 10 to 15 requests,” 
says McCloskey. Inmates get to Cen- 
turion through the recommendation of 
several inmates at Rahway or 
Trenton (NJ) State Prisons whose 
judgment McCloskey trusts. 

“Tm only interested in those in- 
mates who are buried in prison,” he 
says. “They are penniless, powerless, 
voiceless, and hopeless. Each has lost 
his legal appeal to the state appellate 





‘I'm only interested in those mmates 
who are buried in prison. “They are 
penniless, powerless, voiceless, and 
hopeless.” 








courts. Each can secure his freedom 
only by developing new evidence that 
demonstrates either that he is not 
guilty or that the state witnesses lied 
in critical areas of their testimony. 

“I get all the documents that 
exist on the case and I read them 
carefully over a period of from 6—12 
months. I visit the person, we speak 
on the phone a lot. I ask him a lot of 
questions and I have him write me an 
extensive autobiography (people have 
written me 30- to 60-page manu- 
scripts about their lives).” 

Writing recently in the first 
person plural he always uses in his 
reports, McCloskey explained, “If after 
a considerable amount of thought, 
study, discussion, and prayer, we 
come to a point where we believe in 
his innocence, then we commit to that 
person’s freedom, and actually begin 
work on the case...” 


By “commit to that person’s 
freedom” McCloskey means sticking 
with the case no matter how long it 
takes or how expensive it becomes. 
Moreover, in addition to investigative 
and administrative tasks, his work / 
involves serving as both minister to | 
and advocate for the inmate, sus- 
taining him until his release and 
helping him adjust to society once he 
is free. 


An Unlikely Career 


McCloskey’s upbeat, ingenuous 
manner and casual clothes seem to 
clash with the grim business of his 
ministry. Moreover, his early experi- 
ence with the Church would appear 
more likely to have led him away 
from, rather than toward, any kind of 
ministry. Raised in Havertown, PA, 
the son of an elder in the Bethany 
Collegiate Presbyterian Church, 
McCloskey remembers as a child 
wearing so many medals for church 
school attendance he “looked like a 
Russian general on May Day.” During 
his freshman year of college, however, 
he left the Church and didn’t return 
until he was in his thirties. By that 
time, he had earned a master’s degree 
in business administration, had 
served in Vietnam, and experienced 
the bankruptcy of his business in 
Japan. 

Back in the United States, he 
had recouped his losses, first in a job 
on Wall Street and later with a Phil- 
adelphia consulting firm. Although he 
was prospering, business had given 
way to another interest. Four years i 
after his move to Pennsylvania, in- | 
fluenced by Richard Streeter’s 
preaching in the Paoli Presbyterian 








Church and his own study of the 
Gospels, he made the decision to “give 
up the work of the world and do the 
work of Christ.” In the fall of 1979, he 
enrolled in Princeton’s M.Div. pro- 
gram. He was 37. 


In his second year at Princeton, 
McCloskey chose as his field educa- 
tion project chaplaincy work at 
Trenton State Prison. During his first 
week on the job, he was “working the 
tier” of cell blocks when his attention 
was commanded by a small man in 
boxer shorts and rubber sandals with 
a ring in one ear and “Chiefie” ta- 
tooed on his chest. Chiefie De Los 
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For two and a half years (part of 
it at PTS), McCloskey tracked down 
key people who had been involved in 
De Los Santos’ trial, visiting him and 
many others inside and outside prison 
who had knowledge of him or his 
case, raised $25,000 for a defense 
fund, and found an attorney who 
would take the case for a minimal fee. 
The latter, a Hoboken defense at- 
torney, agreed to a $10,000 fee but 
donated at least four times that much 
in terms of his time. 

De Los Santos had been con- 
victed of murdering a car dealer in 
Newark. The most damaging testi- 
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McCloskey conducts the work of his ministry from his room in a house in Princeton. 


Santos had already served six years of 
a life sentence for murder and, as 
McCloskey recounts, was “proclaiming 
his innocence in a very compelling 
manner. He provoked me; he chal- 
lenged me to read his transcripts and 
at least be open to the prospect of 
helping him out in some measure.” 


McCloskey spent his Thanks- 
giving vacation studying the 2000- 
page transcript of the De Los Santos 
trial. After extensive questioning of 
the inmate, he took a one-year leave 
of absence from Princeton to work on 
the case. “That particular case opened 
my eyes to the reality that many 
other innocent people languish in 
prison for capital crimes,” he says, 
“and I decided to continue this work 
for others as a result of the De Los 
Santos experience.” 


mony at his trial had been from 
Richard Delli Santi, who testified that 
De Los Santos had confessed the 
murder to him while the two men 
shared a cell in the Essex County 
(NJ) jail. What the judge and the de- 
fense did not know (and what Delli 
Santi later confessed to McCloskey in 
another jail cell in Hudson County 
[NJ]) was that Delli Santi was a pro- 
fessional informer. In exchange for 
non-custodial or reduced sentences for 
his crimes, he had testified in two 
previous trials on behalf of the prose- 
cution about similar imaginary jail- 
cell confessions. On the basis of what 
McCloskey turned up, a federal dis- 
trict court judge ruled that the prose- 
cution knew that Delli Santi was 
lying and had also deliberately with- 
held important information about 


Delli Santi, their star witness— infor- | 
mation that would certainly have de- 
stroyed his credibility. As a result of 
his finding, Chiefie was released. 
Almost three years later, 
McCloskey, after another intensive 
investigative effort, compiled enough 
evidence to convince the court that 
René Santana, a native of the Do- 
minican Republic who had been con- 
victed of murder 10 years before and 
was serving a life sentence in Rahway 
State Prison, had also been the victim 
of an unjust trial. Armed with evi- 
dence painstakingly gathered by 
McCloskey, Santana’s lawyer proved 


“I think there's a need for a voice to 
challenge the mainline church to 
develop some kind of hands-on 
munstry to the imprisoned.” 


to the satisfaction of Santana’s trial 
judge of 10 years before that the 
prosecutors had purposely suppressed 
the criminal record of their major 
witness. The murder conviction was 
subsequently dropped and Santana 
was released. 


In March of 1984, McCloskey 
began working on the case of Milton 
Hernandez who was convicted in 1981 
of raping a 10-year-old girl who lived 
in his apartment house in Jersey 
City. McCloskey’s investigation un- 
covered powerful evidence that a man 
who lived across the hall from Her- 
nandez had committed the crime. By 
the time McCloskey had completed 
his investigation in the summer of 
1985, Hernandez was nearing his first 
parole hearing. Rather than waiting 
for a court hearing, McCloskey de- 
cided to pass on his findings to the 
hearing officer and await the parole 
board’s decision. On the basis of the 
hearing officer’s recommendation, the 
board issued Hernandez a parole. This 
highly unusual decision was based 
largely on the extensive evidence pro- 
vided by McCloskey. 


McCloskey and the Church 


It wasn’t until recently that the 
church he belongs to in Princeton, 
Christ Congregation, (United Church 
of Christ and Baptist) decided to rec- 
ommend him for ordination. Now, a 
cording to the Reverend Lois Sundeen, 


area conference minister for the 

New Jersey Association of the UCC, 
his position is being considered for or- 
dination and “has every possibility of 
being recognized as an appropriate 
call.” 

Despite the encouragement of 
his own church, McCloskey is dis- 
turbed by what he sees as a lack of 
effort and participation by the Church 
as a whole in prison ministry: “I 
think there’s a need for a voice to 
challenge the mainline church to de- 
velop some kind of hands-on ministry 
to the imprisoned. I think the Church 
in America shies away from getting 
involved with the imprisoned, either 
during or after their incarceration.” 
Churches, he maintains, should send 
groups from their congregations to 
meet with prisoners and form friend- 
ships. Ideally, such friendships would 
be one-on-one, with the church 
member being on hand when the in- 
mate gets out and ready to provide 


A View from Inside 


Since 1981, when Florence Ridley 
(78) became chaplain at the 
Women’s Correctional Facility in 
Clinton, New Jersey, she has 
been highly visible and active in 
her position. 

Unlike McCloskey, Ridley 
ministers to all inmates at 
Clinton and focuses on the quality 
of their lives inside, not outside, 
the prison. An easy-going black 
woman in her forties, she has 
brought about changes at the 
prison that encourage the women 
in their personal growth and that 
help her minister to them. 

On Sundays, after chapel 
services, she takes the chapel 
choir “on the road” to local 
churches and on occasion has 
filled in as the group’s contralto. 


Last year, she established 
an in-house ministry in which in- 
| | mates serve as deacons and dea- 
connesses (with a few exceptions, 
Clinton is an all-women prison). 
The program grew out of the 
women’s complaints that she 
couldn’t fully understand their 





educational and employment guid- 
ance, psychological counseling — 
whatever the need may be to help 
that person become reintegrated into 
society. “This is not going on in any 
concerted, organized, purposeful effort 
by any entity within the Church that 
I'm aware of,” he maintains. 


What’s the Future? 


So far, Centurion Ministries has been 
supported by donations from a variety 
of people and institutions—a few 
churches and corporations and a net- 
work of more than 100 individuals 
who believe in his work. 

With limited resources, 
McCloskey lives frugally. He conducts 
his ministry out of his room in a gra- 
cious old house on Library Place in 
Princeton where he has lived for the 
past five years free of charge thanks 
to the generosity of the 88-year old 
lady who owns it. 


Despite his dedication to his 


situation because she doesn’t live 
in the prison. In response, Ridley 
developed a program that equips 
the residents—her term for the 
inmates—to minister to them- 
selves. Tapping sources of leader- 
ship among them, she trained a 
small group in Bible study and 
counseling skills. With prisoners 
ministering to fellow prisoners, 
she says, she has a better idea of 
“what the pulsebeat is” at the fa- 
cility. 

Ridley also arranged for the 
women to have more privacy 
when they meet with her. Unlike 
her male predecessor, she visits in 
the residents’ dormitories and 
meets them in her office without 
a guard being present. She also 
removed a screen from her office 
that once separated the chaplain 
and resident from the guard. 
Eliminating the screen and the 
guard and meeting residents as a 
woman and chaplain have all 
contributed to a freer dialogue. 


She explains that while the 
residents can now meet with her 


work, McCloskey does manage to get 
away from it on Sundays, usually to 
visit one or more of his wide circle of 
friends, many of whom are from his 
undergraduate days at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. An admitted “baseball freak,” 
he spends two weeks every spring 
watching his beloved New York Mets 
work out in Florida. 

Today, he’s working on three 
cases, all involving inmates who are 
without hope and have been without 
help. In time, he hopes to get enough 
foundation support to write a book 
about the United States criminal jus- 
tice system. 


Although he plans never to give 
up Centurion Ministries, he hopes 
eventually to have an income that 
will support a wife and family, an 
impossibility on the $10,000 he cur- 
rently allocates for himself. “But if it 
turns out that I don’t receive any of 
these blessings,” he says, “then so 
be it.” 


more easily and with increased 
privacy, another benefit in 
seeking her counsel is that she, 
unlike most other prison officials, 
is not required to file notes on her 
sessions with the residents. They 
can “brainstorm” with her, even 
discuss legal matters, in complete 
confidentiality. This, she explains, 
sets her apart from other prison 
officials, such as the staff psychol- 
ogist, with whom a resident can 
be required to meet (it is never 
mandatory to meet with the 
chaplain) and whose notes can be 
made available to a parole board. 


Although she has a full life 
as a wife and mother beyond 
Clinton’s walls, Ridley doesn’t 
ever leave her work for long. On 
Sundays, for example, she travels 
with her husband and 12-year-old 
son from their home in Franklin 
Township, New Jersey, to Clinton, 
where she delivers a sermon, her 
son sings with the chapel choir, 
and once a month her husband 
teaches a Sunday school class. 

Helene Gittleman 

















With the 
Waldensians Abroad 











Serving a centuries-old Protestant church in Italy 


By Donald H. Fox 


he Waldensian Church is well 
known as a medieval pre- 
cursor of the Reformation. It 
is less well known as a contemporary 
Protestant denomination that has 
churches throughout Italy. 


The Waldensian movement 
began in the twelfth century in 
southern France. With its emphasis 
on the Bible as the sole authority in 
the Church and on lay preaching, it 
was early labeled a heretical move- 
ment. Throughout the intervening 
centuries, it has survived excommuni- 
cations, inquisitions, and crusades 
against it. It finally took root in the 
fifteenth century in a narrow area of 
the Italian Alps, about 40 miles 
southwest of Turin (and later, at the 
turn of the century, in Uruguay and 
Argentina), and continues to exist in 
Italy as a minority Protestant church 
of about 30,000. 


Due to its proximity to the Wal- 
densian valleys, Turin has a large 
Protestant population. The city is an 
industrial center of over one million 
people, often called the Detroit of 
Italy, as it is the center of much of 
that country’s automotive industry. 


Turin has attracted Waldensians 
ever since 1848, the year they were 
transformed from a barely tolerated 
minority, legally forced to remain in 
their Alpine ghetto, to possessors of 
equality under the new constitution of 
that year. In 1853, the first Walden- 
sian church to be built outside the 
valleys was completed on Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, a main boulevard in 
Turin. 

In 1979, the Waldensians joined 
with the Italian Methodists to form a 
larger Protestant body and there is a 








The Waldensian church in Turin’s Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele was built in 1853. 


strong likelihood that in the future, 
the Italian Baptists will join this 
merger. Today, the congregation of 
almost 1,000 Waldensians in Turin is 
divided into four parishes (or “neigh- 
borhoods,” as they’re called), each of 
which has its own church. 

In the spring of 1984, Giorgio 
Bouchard, an Italian Waldensian 
pastor and moderator of his church, 
came to Princeton to preach. My 
name was already known to him 
through my work on Walter Lowrie 
(93), the American scholar who made 
Kierkegaard known to the English- 


speaking world and who was a friend 
of the Waldensian Church throughout 
most of his adult life. 


During the six years between 
graduating from Rutgers University 
in 1976 and entering seminary in 
1982, I had researched Lowrie’s life 
and works. On my first visit to Italy 
in September 1976, I had become a 
friend of his goddaughter, an active 
Waldensian lay woman (now an or- 
dained deaconness) named Marcella 
Gay who told Bouchard that I would 
be interested in fraternal service with 
the Waldensian Church. 

In Princeton, Bouchard spoke to 
me about the possibility of becoming 
a pastor to the English-speaking resi- 
dents of Turin. The English-speaking 
Church, a ministry within the Wal- 
densian church in Turin, was started 
in 1960 by Ernesto Ayassot, a Wal- 
densian pastor. The pastor of the En- 
glish-speaking Church in 1984 was 
Jon Dean, a minister in the United 
Reformed Church of England, who 
planned to return to England in the 
summer of 1985, shortly after I was to 
graduate from Princeton. 

I had learned a lot about the 
historical and the contemporary Wal- 
densian Church not only through my 
research on Walter Lowrie but also 
from my visit to Italy in 1976 and 
later in August 1984 when Elizabeth, 
my wife, and I spent a week there on 
our honeymoon. We were greatly 
helped, too, because Elizabeth, who 
had spent a year of her graduate 
music studies in Rome, speaks Italian. 

In February 1985, with one 
more semester to complete before 
graduation, I accepted an invitation 
by Bouchard to minister to the Wal- 
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densian English-speaking Church in 
Turin. Receiving my M.Div. degree 
from Princeton that summer, we left 
for Italy. 


A New Life in Turin 

While my main responsibility in 
Turin is with the English-speaking 
Church, I am also expected to take 
part in the life of the rest of the Wal- 
densian church there. This has proved 
to be a very interesting part of my 
job. For unlike some of the larger 
American or international English- 
speaking churches abroad, which 
stand apart from their host countries, 


At a retreat in the Alps: the author flanked by two Ethiopian members of the church 


our church in Turin is a part of the 
Italian Protestant Church. I am em- 
ployed by the central Waldensian ad- 
ministration (the “Tavola” or “Table”), 
as are all Waldensian pastors. We are 
all paid the same salary, no matter 
what the size of our congregation may 
be. This democratization of wages has 
helped me to understand the deep 
commitment of my fellow pastors. I 
have also learned to some extent 
what it means to practice “evangelical 
poverty.” 

In Turin, as one of the collegium 
of Waldensian ministers, I have 
learned much about being a pastor. 
This small group includes three senior 
pastors and myself (I was ordained by 
the Southwest Conference of the 
United Church of Christ this 
summer), two candidates who will 
soon be ordained, and one ordained 
deaconness. One of the senior pastors, 
Franco Giampiccoli, spent a year at 
PTS in the late 1950s. 

The fellowship my wife and I 


share with the other pastors and can- 
didates has been all the stronger be- 
cause all but one of us live in the 
same building, located directly behind 
the old church on Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele. 


Elizabeth and I form the main 
link between the English-speaking 
community and the Italian church. It 
is a pleasure to be part of both com- 
munities. This coming year, I will be 
expected to preach once a month in 
Italian at one of the smaller Walden- 
sian parishes. 

Our English-speaking Church 
numbers about 60 members. We hold 





our services in the main church an 
hour before the Italian service. The 
congregation is both international and 
interdenominational: among our 
members are Anglicans, Catholics, 
and Methodists from England, New 
Zealand, and Pakistan; Baptists from 
Australia; and Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, and Alliance 
Church members from the States. 
These people are long-term residents 
who are often married to Italians and 
short-term residents whose business 
or research has brought them to the 
area. 

We also minister to a small 
number of African Christians who are 
in Turin to study at a United Nations 
Center of Advanced Technological 
Training. The presence of Christians 
from Liberia, Nigeria, Tanzania, and 
Ethiopia adds a unique dimension to 
our community. 


A Community Church in a Big City 


The English-speaking Church is like | 


a community church of a small town, 


yet we are located in the fourth 
largest city of Italy. There is a strong 
cohesiveness in the congregation. (Our 
coffee hours last a full hour.) The 
church serves the function of an ec- 
clesita—an assembly that brings 
people together in the name of Christ. 
The emotional pull of hearing and 
speaking one’s mother tongue in a 
foreign land is also a very strong 
binding agent. 

As we are a small church, I 
have come to know all of our 
members personally. In the automo- 
tive city of Turin, I find it enjoyable 
to make my pastoral calls on a bicycle. 

In addition to my duties to my 
parishioners, I am also on call to visit 
any English-speaking person who is 
hospitalized in Turin. It may sound 
surprising, but I have no competition 
since I am the only native, English- 
speaking clergyman in Turin. 

The English-speaking Church 
owns no property and has no endow- 
ment to oversee or squabble over. 
This gives me much freedom. For 
major decisions I am responsible to an 
eight-member committee elected from 
the members of the church. Each 
year, we pay an established amount 
to the Waldensian Church, which 
covers our rent and slightly more 
than half of my salary. Much of this 
money is raised through social events 
such as special dinners. 


As an ecumenical body of 
Christ’s people, we are faced with the 
task of creating our own church 
polity. For the present, we have found 
unanimity in our very diversity. 

PTS, with its ecumenical tradi- 
tions established by President John 
Mackay (whom the Reverend Franco 
Giampiccolli, my Waldensian col- 
league, recalls as an important influ- 
ence) and carried on by Presidents 
James McCord and Thomas Gillespie, 
proved to be a great preparation and 
a strong support of my pastorate. 
During my first year in Italy, the son 
of Moderator Bouchard, Daniele, 
studied at PTS. There is a strong link 
between the Waldensian Church and 
the Seminary. I am proud and happy 
to be part of the chain. 


Donald H. Fox is pastor of the 
English-speaking Church of Turin. 
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Karen Lee Turner: 


Why Not Go for It? 














By Barbara Chaapel 


hen you enter the pastor’s 

office at the First Presby- 

terian Church in Levit- 
town, PA, you find yourself in a 
wood-paneled room furnished in warm 
shades of gold and brown. The walls 
are hung with happy pictures of 
rainbows and seagulls, and lush 
plants hang in baskets by the 
window. A colorful kite adorns one 
corner, and a wooden lion on rockers 
stares at you from the middle of the 
room. 


Behind the desk is a pert and 
petite blonde—the Reverend Karen 
Lee Turner, minister to the 800+ 
members of the congregation. She has 
the unique distinction of being the 
minister of the largest Presbyterian 
church in the United States to have a 
woman as its pastor. 


A 1976 graduate of Princeton 
Seminary, Karen (or Kari, as she is 
known to her friends) is also the first 
clergywoman to be elected to mem- 
bership on the Seminary’s Board of 
Trustees. 


The road to these singular 
achievements was neither easy nor 
planned. She grew up in western 
Pennsylvania where her father, also a 
PTS graduate, was a Presbyterian 
pastor. With Dad in the business, one 
might assume she came by her pro- 
fession naturally. But it was her 
brother whom her father “spent his 
whole life trying to turn into a min- 
ister,” she reflects, adding, with a 
smile, “most unsuccessfully, since he’s 
now a stockbroker!” 


Meanwhile, quietly, Karen was 
deciding that her life would be the 
ministry. She knew when she entered 
Westminster College as a religion 
major in the fall of 1969 that she 
wanted to go to seminary. “I thought 
all through college and seminary that 
I would make a perfect assistant 
pastor,” she recalls. “I am a team 
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player and I didn’t care if I was 
second fiddle. I really wanted to be a 
youth pastor, to care about the young 
people in a church, to knock myself 
silly putting together a good Christian 
education program.” 


And that’s what she did in 1976, 
when, after graduating from 
Princeton, she accepted the call to the 
First Presbyterian Church in Levit- 
town as assistant pastor. In 1977, she 
was made an associate. Then the 
pastor left to pursue a career in coun- 
seling, and she found herself the only 
minister of the congregation. 

“The search committee ap- 
proached me early in the process to 
ask if I wanted to be considered for 
the position of pastor,” she re- 
members, “and I gave them a re- 
sounding no! In fact, I actually added 
that I would support the next man.” 


“T couldn’t imagine myself as pastor” 


What changed her mind? For two 
years she did her job, took up some of 
the slack, and filled some of the 
pastor’s roles, such as preaching two 


Sundays a month, since the church 
did not call an interim minister. “The 
moderator encouraged me to throw in 
my dossier anyway, and although I 
couldn’t imagine myself as pastor, I 
did, and, surprisingly, I made it down 
to the five finalists. It suddenly 
dawned on me that I was just as good 
as the other four and if so, why not go 
for it?” 

Now, nine years later, Turner 
likens that insight to “lightning out of 
heaven! When I realized that I could 
do the job and that God might just be 
calling me to do the job, I really 
began to care.” It was then that anx- 
iety about the church’s process of 
choice hit her and she became acutely 
aware of her status as a woman in 
what was still a male-dominated 
clergy. 

Her retracing of the final 
months of the search process is a 
litany of pain. “I had made mistakes 
early in my ministry, as everyone 
does,” she admits, “and I began to 
wonder if they would forgive me for 
being a slow learner. I began to re 








alize there was a terrible prejudice 
because I was female, which exagger- 
ated my mistakes to some. Because I 
was a woman, some people had left 
the church when I was first called. 
Others had left when I became an as- 
sociate. I suddenly remembered all 
these leave-takings because of me.” 

As it dawned on the congrega- 
tion that the search committee might 
really call her as pastor, “all hell 
broke loose! Some members of the 
church organized telephone campaigns 
against me,” she recalls, “and I felt 
that my whole ministry was on the 
line.” 


On the day of the congregational 
vote, a ministerial colleague from the 
Philadelphia Presbytery attended the 
meeting uninvited and stood up to 
declare that it was not Scriptural to 
call a woman as pastor. The remark 
went unchallenged, and although the 
committee had been unanimous in its 
vote after a two-year search, the con- 
gregational vote was 186 for Turner, 
86 against. 

Although only a majority is 
needed to extend a call, the presby- 
tery decided to investigate the call 
since the margin was so wide. For the 
next three months, she functioned in 
limbo, as “the kid under discussion. 
I'm not sure how I stayed,” she says. 
“The committee was warm and sup- 
portive, but I continued to get hate 
mail and phone calls and there was 
no support from colleagues. Not one 
other pastor called me once during 
those three months while I waited. It 
was wonderful for my prayer life 
though. By the end of that waiting I 
knew I was called to the ministry.” 

When the vote was finally con- 
firmed, she was installed as pastor. 
After the declaration of installation, 
the congregation rose and applauded. 
From that day on, her ministry in 
Levittown has been “growing and 
gaining. The first thing I did as 
pastor was to send letters to those 
who had campaigned against me, 
asking that we forgive and forget and 
telling them that I needed them. 
Some of those people to whom I wrote 
left the church and some have be- 
come my greatest supporters.” 

Asked what she likes best about 
her job, Turner says, “The people are 


why I have stayed here. They are the 
warmest, friendliest congregation I 
can imagine, and if I move I want to 
take them all with me.” Steel workers 
make up half of the church, and she 
has spent a lot of time encouraging 
those who are unemployed to retrain 
for new careers and offering a sympa- 
thetic ear to their worried families. 
She enjoys teaching and preaching 
and has begun Bible study groups for 
adults. 

“I get a big thrill training lay 
people to be ministers. I offer a series 
of courses on listening skills, how to 
make a hospital visit, how to attend a 
funeral or be supportive at the death 
of a neighbor. The heart of this 
church is the laity. Because so many 
of our people are unemployed or in 
low-paying jobs, we cannot afford to 
hire an associate. I think this has 
been God’s way of getting the 
members to really be the church to 
each other.” 


The Levittown church under 
Karen’s leadership is “in the middle of 
things” according to its letterhead. It 
offers a meeting place for AA, Over- 
eaters Anonymous, Families Anony- 
mous, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. 
Because meeting rooms at the church 
are at a premium and are set aside 
for these groups, committees of the 
congregation meet in people’s homes, 
another “gift from God which brings 
us closer together,” she says. 


Unlike many pastors who dele- 
gate ministry with youth and children 
to others, Karen still commits part of 
her time to the younger members of 
her flock. Every year she camps with 
60 kids for a week in the Poconos (al- 
though she admits her idea of 
roughing it is a Holiday Inn). She is 
a regular presence at youth group 
meetings and her office offers toys for 
the children who visit her there. 


Turner also values her role as 
supervisor to two PTS seminarians. 
She remembers the loneliness she felt 
as a student, the uncertainty about 
her call. “I want to offer them sup- 
port,” she explains. “Seminary can be 
a frightening and unstable time, a 
time one is stretched beyond one’s 
limits. I see my work with students as 
this church’s ministry to the Semi- 
nary.” 


She confesses to a tendency to 
put in too much time at the church, 
although she loves to go into Phila- 
delphia for concerts and theater. 
“Being single is difficult,” she admits, 
“and there are times of real loneli- 
ness. Even Abraham took his family 
when God asked him to leave home 
for the promised land. When I was in 
seminary, I somehow knew I would be 
alone going out into a new commu- 
nity.” 

But she has created a family of 
her own. “I tend to take in people who 
need a temporary home. | had a teen- 
ager who was a drug addict and his 
mother living with me for awhile. 
Last year, I invited a woman in the 
congregation who was recently di- 
vorced to share my house and she has 
become a good friend. The manse is 
bigger than I require, so why not 
share it with someone who needs it?” 
Karen’s pet peek-a-poo, Shadrack, 
completes the household and even has 
his own table from which to gaze out 
of the high front windows typical of 
Levittown houses. 


What about the Future? 


What about the future for Karen 
Turner? “Every once in awhile I think 
I would like to move on and try a 
9-to-5 job and do the things normal 
people do. But my heart is really in 
the pastoral ministry.” Besides, she 
has made a commitment to the Levit- 
town church for at least five more 
years in order to see them through a 
quarter million dollar building cam- 
paign. So one of Princeton’s newest 
trustees confirms with her life the 
centrality of God’s calling to men and 
women to serve people in the local 
church. Unlike many of her sisters 
who have been out of seminary for 10 
years and have left the pastoral min- 
istry because they could not find jobs, 
she has found a fulfilling call as a 
pastor in a church that was willing to 
risk calling a woman. The experience 
has made her that rare combination 
of a realist who has not been embit- 
tered by pain and a woman of faith 
whose faith has surpassed naivete. 


Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at P.T.S. 
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n a Monday morning in Sep- 
tember of 1964, Bill Lawder, 
the new treasurer and busi- 

ness manager of the Seminary, re- 
ported for duty at the office of George 
Loos, the outgoing treasurer. “George 
spent about an hour with me that 
morning,” Lawder recalled in a recent 
interview, “then he said, ‘Goodbye. ’m 
going up to Massachusetts for the 
fall” I wondered what was going on.” 


{ Actually, Lawder had been won- 
dering all that summer about the job 
_ he was to begin in September—spe- 
cifically, whether he should have ac- 
cepted the position. He had been with 
Standard Oil of New Jersey for 25 
_ years and then, after meeting with 
_ Dr. McCord, had been persuaded to 
join the Seminary staff. “We had 
_ three kids about to go to college and 
a house [the Lawders had lived in 
Princeton since 1956] with a mort- 
gage on it, and I had no idea what I 
was getting into. I wondered if I had 
made the right decision.” 


Lawder had a right to wonder. 
And worry. As treasurer and business 
manager, his new responsibilities in- 
cluded managing the payroll, taxes, 
and security; providing and main- 
taining housing for both faculty and 
_ students; maintaining the Seminary’s 
books and budget; supervising all 
renovation and construction of Semi- 
_ nary buildings; being a one-man per- 
sonnel department and financial aid 
_ service; representing the Seminary at 
_ Princeton borough and township 
meetings; and maintaining the Semi- 
nary’s data processing, duplicating, 
mail, and purchasing operations. To 
help him carry out these responsibili- 
_ ties were Clarence Reed, who was 
_ keeping books (by hand) and looking 
after housing needs, Tom Bryan, su- 
pervisor of buildings and grounds, and 
a secretary. It was, as they say, a 
challenge. 


Did he make the right decision 





in 1964? “From the day I arrived 
until today, I’ve never doubted that 
decision once,” he said. The Seminary 
had no doubts about the decision ei- 
ther: In 1983, Lawder was appointed 
vice president for financial affairs and 
treasurer. 


A Job with Variety 

One reason for his enthusiasm about 
his job was the variety it offered him. 
“I never do the same thing for five 
minutes,” he told the Alumni/ae News 
in an interview in 1983. A glance at 
some of Lawder’s accomplishments 
during his 22-year career at Princeton 
makes one wonder how he ever had 
time to do the same thing even for 
five minutes: 

e@ He converted the Seminary’s 
annual bookkeeping operation into an 
NCR accounting system, then into an 
IBM computer system, and designed 
a system for codifying and computer- 
izing the Seminary’s accounts. 

@ He established the Seminary’s 
Personnel Office and benefits pro- 
gram. 

e As a result of numerous eve- 
nings he has spent before township 
and borough committees and boards, 
the Seminary has tripled the amount 
of property it owns. 

@ Under his direction, North 
and South Halls (now called Roberts 
Hall) as well as Miller Chapel and 
Hodge, Brown, and Alexander Halls 
were all renovated. 

Lawder set his sights for a ca- 
reer in business early in his life. Born 


and raised in Orange, New Jersey, he 
was the son of a grocery store em- 
ployee. Although Lawder’s father 
served the same two stores for most of 
his adult life, he never received a va- 
cation or a pension. Young Lawder 
was determined to work for a corpo- 
ration that would provide the benefits 
his father never received. And Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey had the best 
benefits package of any corporation he 
could find in 1939 when at age 20 he 
began work in the corporation’s Man- 
hattan offices. Over the next quarter 
century, with time out for army ser- 
vice during World War II, he rose 
from office boy to head of the Payroll 
Department, to assistant cashier, and 
finally to senior systems analyst while 
earning his degree at night from New 
York University. 


Along the way, he picked up 
valuable experience in a number of 
important areas such as the adminis- 
tration of the corporation’s benefits 
plan. This experience proved valuable 
later when he established the Semi- 
nary’s Personnel Department and 
many of the benefits that exist today. 
His experience with systems, too, 
helped him design and implement the 
Seminary’s first accounting computer 
system. 


Where He Is Now 


Lawder and his wife, Marion, now 
live in a new development in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Although never 
known for his enjoyment of leisure, 
Bill Lawder is nevertheless working 
manfully at it. “'m learning to play 
golf and to fish,” he says, “and I’ve 
always enjoyed woodworking.” 

What really sustains him, his 
friends suspect, is his continuing re- 
sponsibility as treasurer of the Center 
of Theological Inquiry, which brings 
him back to Princeton each month to 
consult with his friend and former 
employer Dr. McCord, who started it 
all back in 1964. 
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Sam Moffett: 
How to Retire, More or Less 





amuel Hugh Moffett retired 
from his first career—as a 
missionary in Asia—in 1981. 
This summer, he retired from his 
second, as Henry Winters Luce Pro- 
fessor of Ecumenics and Mission and 
chairman of the Seminary’s Church 
History Department. In the fall, he 
will begin a third career as a visiting 
scholar at the Center of Theological 
Inquiry. His project there: to finish 
writing his history of Christianity in 
Asia, an ambitious project he’s been 
working on for the past decade. 
Meanwhile, he’s staying on as a 
guest professor, teaching the same 


classes, even living in the same house. 


“The only difference is I won’t have to 
go to committee meetings. It’s my 
idea of heaven,” he says. 


A Voice for Global Mission 


“Sam Moffett is an authentic voice for 
global mission on this campus,” says 
Sang Lee, director of Princeton’s 
Asian-American Program. Moffett, 
Lee says, has been invaluable in 
helping to establish cross-cultural 
training for American students going 
overseas as well as orientation ses- 
sions for international students 
coming to this country. He has also 
been helpful in suggesting contacts 
overseas and generally lending solid 
support to all the cross-cultural efforts 
at the Seminary. 

None of this seems surprising 
when one considers that Sam Moffett 
has spent most of his life with one 
foot in the Orient, the other in the 
United States. Moffett was born and 
educated (through secondary school) 
in Korea, where his father, Samuel A. 
Moffett, was the pioneer resident 
Protestant missionary in what is now 
North Korea, as well as first moder- 
ator of the country’s earliest presby- 
tery and a much-loved figure. The 
younger Moffett, whose mother was a 
classics scholar, had already had four 
years of Latin instruction from his 


mother before he began learning 
Greek at the age of 12. It was a log- 
ical move, therefore, that when he 
finished secondary school in Korea, he 
should pursue a degree in classics, 
which he did at Wheaton College 
(Wheaton, IL) graduating summa cum 
laude. It was just as logical that he 
should turn to the Church for his 
graduate degrees (a Th.B. from 





Princeton in 1942 and a Ph.D. in re- 
ligion and church history from Yale 
in 1945). 


After serving as an assistant 
pastor and later as interim pastor in 
churches in Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Connecticut, he accepted a po- 
sition as director of youth work for 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions (NYC). A year later, in 
1947, China’s first year under the 
Nationalists, he was back in Asia 
again, enrolled as a student at the 
College of Chinese Studies in Peking. 
During the next three years, as the 
revolution rolled over Peking, he 


taught at Yenching University in Pe- 
king and at Nanking Theological 
Seminary. 

During the Korean War, Moffett, 
along with the other Americans still 
in China, came under intense pres- 
sure. Held in detention in the police 
station in Nanking, he was convicted 
of embezzlement at a hasty People’s 
Trial at which he was given no de- 
fense and no jury. Accused of mani- 
pulating the books as mission trea- 
surer, he was forced to add up figures 
hour after hour through the night 
while visitors filed through the police 
station and shouted and spat at him. 
The errors he made substantiated the 
accusation of embezzlement. He was 
expelled from the People’s Republic 
the next day, in January 1951. 


For two years during the early 
fifties, Moffett was a visiting lecturer 
at Princeton after which he returned 
to Korea to begin three decades of 
service there as a professor and co- 
president at the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary of Korea and as director of the 
Asian Center for Theological Studies 
and Mission in Seoul. He was also 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and a member of the U.S. Educational 
Commission on Korea, among other 
positions. 


In 1981, he returned to 
Princeton once more to accept his 
current appointment. (This summer, 
he was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Missiologists.) 

Like most who love what they 
do, Professor Moffett finds it difficult 
to stop doing it. And so he doesn’t 
plan to. In addition to resuming his 
writing career and continuing his 
teaching, he looks forward to team- 
teaching at the Summer School with 
his wife, Eileen, also a writer and 
teacher. Meanwhile, more missions 
work is a possibility. “I might go back 
to Asia,” he says. “It is still one of the 
great challenges to Christian mission.” 
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Virginia Damon: 
|The Best of Two Worlds 
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“ 


t was a very glamorous period,” 
says Virginia Damon of the 
years during the ’30s and ’40s 

when radio drama was at the height 

of its popularity and she was Ginger 

Jones, a leading radio actress. It was 

a world far removed from Princeton, 

but life can be as unpredictable as 

any radio drama and for the past 22 

years, she has taught at Princeton, 

from which she retired this past 
spring as its assistant director of 
speech. 

“It’s interesting the way my 
acting career has tied in with my 
teaching career,” she reflects. As a 
radio performer, she would often ap- 
pear in several live broadcasts on a 
single day. There was virtually no 
time to study a script: to prepare for 
a fifteen-minute program, the actors 
would generally look over the script 
early in the day and then read it 
aloud together with the director only 
twice before going on the air. The ex- 
perience of having to prepare quickly 
for a believable performance provided 
Damon with “tricks of the trade” that 
she has passed along to her students. 
“The minute you pick up a piece of 
writing,”’she explains, “you look for 
key words and phrases in the first few 
sentences [to help you determine] 
what your feeling is going to be when 
you present it.” 


In addition to her practicum on 
improvisational techniques, Damon 
teaches a practicum on speech funda- 
mentals, which, she notes, can be very 
threatening to some people. Her ap- 
proach (“I demand that the students 

. give the very best they’ve got”) 
has at times been received with less 
than cordial responses and, she 
admits, students have been “scared to 
death” of her classes. 

Teaching at Princeton has been 
a fascinating second career. Her first 
—as an actress—had its beginnings 
in a small town in Illinois where she 





was raised and studied voice and dra- 
matics. Entering the Horner Conser- 
vatory of Fine Arts in Kansas City at 
17, she was accepted a year later as a 
student at the Goodman Theatre in 
Chicago. Although she had been 
planning, upon graduation, to pursue 
a stage career in Manhattan, she de- 
cided instead to try radio work in 
Chicago when a producer offered her 
a part in “The Romance of Helen 
Trent,” a CBS radio program. 


That was 1937, when radio was 
in its heyday. It was a special, elegant 
time: evening programs had large au- 
diences and live orchestras and actors 
“dressed to the nines” in tuxedos and 
evening gowns. Damon performed in 
numerous programs during this pe- 
riod, from “The Carters of Elm 
Street”—in which she played Mildred 
Carter Randolph, the leading role—to 
“Backstage Wife,” a serial drama de- 
scribed as “the story of Mary Noble 
and what it means to be the wife of a 
famous Broadway star.” 

In 1941, Ginger Jones married 
Les Damon, a well-known New York 
actor who for many years starred as 
Nick Charles in the radio drama “The 
Thin Man.” Moving to Manhattan to 
join her husband, she continued to 
appear in radio shows. Later, she was 
also in early television programs of 
“The Honeymooners” and played the 
lead opposite Ethel Waters on “The 
Beulah Show.” 


After her husband’s death in the 


early 1960s, Damon made what she 
remembers as a “difficult but neces- 
sary decision.” She was living in 
Princeton and commuting to Man- 
hattan to appear in the daytime tele- 
vision drama “The Edge of Night.” 
But as she continued to spend long 
hours away from home, her desire to 
spend more time with her six-year-old 
daughter, Lisa, grew to the point 
where she had to change careers. 


It was with the help of an em- 
ployment counselor who handles 
people “with very strange back- 
grounds” that she came to Princeton 
Seminary. The counselor, who knew 
her situation, discovered through a 
friend that the Seminary was looking 
for a new teacher for its Speech De- 
partment. An interview with W. J. 
Beeners, the director of the Speech 
Department, ultimately led to an in- 
vitation to join the department’s staff. 

Helping people improve their 
voices and speech delivery has been 
“very satisfying,” she says. In partic- 
ular, it has been rewarding for her to 
work on the preaching practicums, in 
which students deliver a sermon at 
the beginning of the semester (she 
critiques them) and again weeks later. 
And she’s enjoyed teaching Im- 
promptu Speech, a course in which 
the benefits include the sharpening of 
one’s ability to concentrate and to 
listen. 


Retirement Plans 

Asked by the Seminary to assist in 
the coming year, Damon will continue 
helping people be “either interesting 
or challenging or inspiring ... [and to 
be] clearly heard and understood.” As 
one who's “always taking classes,” she 
also plans to study creative writing 
and storytelling. Having devoted her 
career to entertaining others and 
coaching seminarians on how to be 
interesting, effective speakers, now, 
she says, “I’ll entertain myself.” 
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Dean N. Dobson, Jr. (B) and his wife 


are living in North Port, FL (south 
Sarasota County), where he serves 
part-time as parish associate at St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church. 


1944 


At a recent Festival of the Arts in 


Ottawa, Canada (held each year in 
that city), C. Sheldon Hastings (B) 
read four of his published poems. 
Hastings, retired since 1984 from the 
Erskine Presbyterian Church in Ot- 
tawa, was elected president last year 
of the Canadian Authors’ Association 
(Ottawa branch). 


194) 


Union Theological Seminary (Rich- 


mond, VA) recently appointed James 
H. Smylie (B, 50M, 58D) E. T. 
Thompson Professor of Church His- 
tory. The appointment activates a 
$1,000,000 chair that honors the late 
Dr. Thompson, professor emeritus of 
church history at UTS, who was a 
major force in the reuniting of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) in 1983. 
Smylie, author of American Presby- 
terians: A Pictorial History and editor 
of the quarterly Journal of Presby- 
terian History, has been professor of 
church history at UTS since 1967. 


1) 


Director of personnel at Muhlenberg 


College in Allentown, PA, Herbert A. 
Stocker (B) is also president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lehigh Pres- 
bytery and has designed an emer- 
gency mortgage relief program used 
throughout the Synod of the Trinity. 


IY 


Thomas E. Brown (B,’62M) was in 


England this April to help launch the 
Edward King Institute for Ministry 
Development at Lincoln Cathedral. 
The Institute, which will use Brown’s 
Survey of Resources for Development 


12 
he) 


in Ministry Planbook as a basic tool in 
its work, will serve Church of Eng- 
land clergy and other professional 
personnel by providing resources for 
the revitalization of ministry and 
other professional development pro- 
grams. 

Brown is president of Career Plan- 
ning Centers of America, Inc., 
(Clayton, MO). His Planbook has been 
used as the basis of professional de- 
velopment planning workshops in 
nearly every state, as well as in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Venezuela, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 


1960 


Since 1984, Thomas H. Carr (B) has 
been host of Fellowship House in 
Washington, D.C. “The House,” writes 
Carr, “serves Christ by providing hos- 
pitality and lodging for those in lead- 
ership around the world.” In addition 
to serving meals, Carr organizes 
prayer groups, seminars, and retreats. 
He also conducts the National Prayer 
Breakfast, which is sponsored by In- 
ternational Foundation, Inc., the or- 
ganization that supports Fellowship 
House. 

Since his graduation from 
Princeton, Carr has served at 
churches in Maryland and California 
and in 1984 earned his master’s de- 
gree in pastoral counseling from 
Santa Clara University (CA). 


“I was in my former parish of Pu- 
kerau one snowy weekend in July,” 
writes Robert M. Paterson (M) of the 
six-months trip he concluded last No- 
vember to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. A teacher at Sekolah Tinggi 
Theologia (SST) in Ujung Pandang, 
Indonesia, Paterson visited these 
countries while on furlough. 


Visiting both Sydney and Melbourne 
(Australia), Paterson travelled mostly 
throughout New Zealand, where he 
preached and addressed church 
groups. He lectured on the book of 
Jeremiah at Knox College in Dunedin 
(New Zealand), where he had been a 
student and later a lecturer, and re- 
turned for the first time in 28 years to 
New Zealand’s Rangitaiki Outfields 
where, as a student, he had served as 


summer supply. 

Another highlight of Paterson’s trip 
was his attendance at the Religious 
Studies Conference at Salmond Hall 
in Dunedin: “Scholars from many 
parts of the world were there,” he re- 
ports, “and the papers they presented 
gave glimpses of the religious life of 
peoples in Africa, India, and Europe 
as well as in New Zealand itself.” 

Paterson has published a commen- 
tary on the book of Jeremiah—the 
only complete commentary on Jere- 
miah available in the Indonesian lan- 
guage, he says—and expects his 
small commentary on Malachi to be 
published soon. The publisher for both 
books is BPK, which, writes Paterson, 
is “probably the largest Christian 
publishing firm in Indonesia.” 


1961 


J. Raymond Lord (B) is rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in An- 
chorage, KY, a suburb of Louisville. 


Robert P. Rogers, Jr., (B): chaplain 
supervisor at the lowa Methodist 
Medical Center in Des Moines, IA, 
received his certification as a full CPE 
supervisor in October 1984. 


1962 


“I am supposed to be a leader—out 


front—taking a stand, making things 
happen and solving problems,” says 
Gary R. Gruber (B) of his role as 
headmaster of The Shipley School in 
Bryn Mawr, PA. Entering his second 
year as headmaster this September, 
Gruber describes Shipley as “a place 
that emphasizes quality education.” 
The school was founded in 1894 by 
three Quaker sisters, the Shipleys, to 
prepare girls for entrance to Bryn 
Mawr College. In later years, younger 
girls were admitted and then, in 
1972, the school became coeducational. 


Prior to his appointment at Shipley, 
Gruber had served for six years as 
chairman of the Department of Be- 
havior and Ethics at Choate Rose- 
mary Hall, a coeducational college 
preparatory school in Connecticut. He 
was also the school’s chaplain and an 
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Gary R. Gruber 


instructor, teaching courses in psy- 
chology and ethics and religion. 
(Gruber, said the president of Choate 
Rosemary Hall, “is someone prepared 
to speak to ethical issues with clarity 
and conviction. The voice will be rea- 
sonable, nonjudgmental, nondefen- 
sive and without a trace of self-righ- 
teousness.”) 


A 1959 graduate of Miami Univer- 
sity (OH), Gruber went on to study at 
Princeton and later at Pennsylvania 
State University, where he earned an 
M.S. in child development and family 
relations (1971) and a Ph.D. in 
human development and family 
studies (1973). He recently completed 
a book titled Understanding and En- 
Joying Adolescence, and is looking for 
a publisher. 

“Helping people find the answers 
rather than telling them what to do,” 
reflects Gruber, is his style of leader- 
ship and administration. And leading 
a school, he feels, is an exciting chal- 
lenge: “... our preparation of young 
people is preparation for life, not 
merely a college or a university.” 


1963 


Linn (M) and Lois Creighton ('74G) 


spent May 1985 in China on an art 
_and archeology tour sponsored by 

, Vassar College. Linn, who was born 
- in China, is the son of a missions ar- 


The Shipley School 





chitect. The Creightons live in Flem- 
ington, NJ. 

Last December, John Killinger, Jr., 
(D) was inducted as a Distinguished 
Alumnus of the University into the 
Alpha chapter of Phi Beta Kappa of 
the University of Kentucky. Killinger, 
who received his M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in English from the university, 
gave the society's annual address, 
which he titled “The Priest and the 
Artist.” 

In 1985, Killinger published four 
books. A textbook titled Funda- 
mentals of Preaching was published in 
the U.S. by Fortress Press and in 
Great Britain by SCM, and Abingdon 
Press introduced three volumes: The 
Tender Shepherd: A Practical Guide 
for Today’s Pastor, Sea Breezes: 
Thoughts of God from a Summer 
Beach, and Parables for Christmas. 


Henry E. Moore (M) became pastor of 
the Grace Presbyterian Church in 
Franklin, LA, last September. 


The ministry of Wallace Alcorn (M) 
became somewhat unusual last Jan- 
uary and February when the em- 
ployees of the George A. Hormel 
Company in Austin, MN, went on 
strike. The Minnesota National Guard 
was called in to quell the violence 
that broke out, and Alcorn, chaplain 
of the Austin Police Department, was 
“lent” to the staff of the National 
Guard to serve as their liaison with 
the police department and the com- 
munity. Although National Guard 
chaplains eventually arrived, Alcorn 
continued his ministry to the troops, 
assisting with religious services and 
counseling. 


1906 


Dale Gregoriew (M) celebrated his 
tenth anniversary this March as sen- 
ior pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church (LCA) of Topeka, KS. Ap- 
pointed by the Lutheran Church of 
America as pastor/evangelist for 
1986-7, he will—in addition to his 
parish duties—travel on occasion to 
lead workshops on evangelism and 
carry out preaching assignments. 


Frank H. Poole (B) has been named 
a fellow in the American Association 
of Pastoral Counselors. 


1908 


This past November, the University 
of Texas Press published Educating 
Able Learners: Promising Programs 
and Practices, which was co-authored 
by Bruce O. Boston (B). 


James J. D’Angelo (M) is an assistant 
professor of philosophy at County 
College of Morris (Randolph, NJ) and 
an adjunct professor of religious 
studies at. Montclair State College 
(NJ). 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
awarded the D.Min. degree in June 
1985 to Joseph O. Rand, Jr. (M). 


Calvin W. Ross (B, 69M) began 
teaching in August at the Emmanuel 
School of Religion in Johnson City, 
TN, which appointed him assistant 
professor of pastoral theology and 
counseling. Ross, who will receive his 
Ph.D. this year from Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, was previously 
chaplain with the Kentucky Correc- 
tional Psychiatric Center in 

La Grange, KY. He has served in 
ministry in Kansas, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, has taught at 
Friends University (Wichita, KS) and 
at Cincinnati Christian Seminary, 
and has served as a fellow in psy- 
chology of religion at Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary. 

Daniel N. Wambutda (M), who re- 
cently received his Ph.D. in the social 
anthropology of religion, is the head 
of the Department of Religious 
Studies at the University of Jos (in 
Jos, Nigeria), where he is also an as- 
sociate professor. 


Y/0 


Eugene W. Beutel (M, ’75P) visited 
11 English-speaking foreign congre- 
gations last summer as part of a sab- 
batical study project. Beutel, pastor at 
the American Lutheran Church in 
Farmingdale, NJ, whose responsi- 
bilities include new congregational 
development, visited countries in 
Europe, Scandinavia, the Orient, and 
Bermuda. 


Michael G. Smith (M) has been em- 
ployed since July 1984 with Zon- 
dervan Publishing House in Grand 
Rapids, MI, where he is editor of the 
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Ministry Resources Library, an im- 
print that specializes in books on the 
Church and ministry. 


7 


The Grafton School, serving emotion- 
ally disturbed children and adoles- 
cents, recently appointed Paul Brad- 
shaw (B) as its director of clinical and 
educational programming. An- 
nouncing this appointment, the Ber- 
ryville, VA, school describes Brad- 
shaw as “a nationally recognized au- 
thority in psychotherapeutic programs 
for children and adolescents, and in 
family systems therapy.” The Grafton 
School has residential and day pro- 
grams and treats both mentally re- 
tarded individuals and those with 
learning disabilities. 


9/3 


As the flood waters rose last No- 
vember in Elkins, West Virginia, stu- 
dents at local Davis & Elkins College 





John S. Hutchison 


were quick to respond to those in 
need. And the person guiding their 
relief efforts was the school’s chaplain, 
John S. Hutchison (B). 

“I have a lot of experience in crisis 
management,” explains Hutchison, 
recalling that his last church, the 


First Presbyterian Church of Whites- 
boro, NY, burned to the ground and 
was subsequently rebuilt during his 
tenure as pastor. 

Since joining Davis & Elkins Col- 
lege as chaplain in 1984, Hutchison 
has encouraged students to become 
involved in the community. When the 
rains came, he says, they recognized 
a need in the community and imme- 
diately went out to help. And, because 
a number of key administrators at the 
school were off campus when the 
freak storm began, and were unable 
to return because of the flooding, it 
was Hutchison who became the lead 
administrator handling flood-relief 
projects. 

He guided the students in their ef- 
forts to prevent damage, help the in- 
jured, and clean up debris. They 
turned dormitory rooms into tempo- 
rary housing for flood victims and 
served them meals in D&E’s dining 
hall. The campus was turned into a 
distribution center for clothing and 
furniture, and the school’s nursing 
clinic was moved to a flood-stricken 
area. Meanwhile, students provided 
babysitting services for parents as 
they worked to find housing and re- 
build their businesses. 


George Pasek (B) says he intends to 
make another winter ski trip through 
Yellowstone National Park, but he 
can’t say just when. 

Last winter, the 46-year-old pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greybull, WY, journeyed 78 miles on 
skis through Yellowstone, starting at 
the east entrance and pulling a sled 
loaded with a mountaineering tent. 
The idea of the seven-day trip, says 
Pasek, a 30-year veteran of winter 
camping, was to test his endurance of 
the cold, to see if he could climb the 


20,320-foot Denali (formerly called Mt. 


McKinley) in Alaska, a trip he and 
several other Greybull climbers would 
like to make in 1987. As things 
turned out, he found that he was able 
to cope with freezing temperatures 
(the mercury dropped to 16 below 
zero), but he encountered problems he 
had not anticipated. 


Such as bears. Resting in his tent 
one freezing, windless night, some- 
where in Yellowstone National Park, 
he heard a low growling noise. He 





froze. How could there be a bear out- 
side his tent in the middle of winter? 
The sound continued but was much 
closer now—so close he realized sud- 
denly that it was coming not from 
outside the tent but from his sleeping 
bag. It wasn’t the sound of a bear, but 
of his own stomach echoing through 
layers of down! 






George Pasek 


But Pasek knew it was not his 
imagination playing tricks when he 
saw a bison charging up an embank- 
ment toward the road he was on. Re- 
calling how dangerous bison are, 
Pasek called on his reserve strength 
and moved quickly down the road. 
Looking over his shoulder 200 yards 
later, he discovered that the animal 
was traveling down the road in the 
other direction. Later he learned that 
bison often use the park roads to get 
from one place to another. 


The cold temperatures also tested 
his mettle. “Metal toilet seats at 10 
below take some very careful plan- 
ning,” says Pasek, thinking back on a 
rest stop he made. No problem 
though: “A gloved hand under each 
cheek,” he says, “works very well.” 


Pasek was, in fact, very well pre- 
pared for his jaunt. He says he runs 
15 miles a week and lifts weights to 
keep in shape. And, after carefully 
counting out 5,000 calories of food for 
each day, he pared down his gear to 
essentials. He made the trip with a 
15-pound pack and 65-pound sled. 

What advice does Pasek offer 
would-be climbers? They should be in 
good shape, he maintains, and have 
proper equipment. (He used a sleeping 
bag suitable for 40-below temperature 
and stresses the importance of 
wearing clothing that can be unzipped 
to allow venting, as one perspires 
even in below-zero temperatures and 


George Pasek 








moisture can build up.) A good, de- 
pendable stove is also essential, he 
says, and campers should drink plenty 
of water. Pasek drank five to six 


quarts a day. 


In a recently published book titled 


_ Dignity of Life in Crisis, Yoshiaki 


Jonathan Yui (M) and two other au- 
thors discuss issues involving artificial 
insemination, transplantation of in- 
ternal organs, and biological experi- 


_ mentation on humans. Yui previously 


published Staring at Life, in which he 
treated similar issues as they relate to 
Christian faith. 

Yui and his family live in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, where he is pastor at 


_ the Nagatsuta Christ Church. This 

_ past year, writes Yui’s wife, “Sunday 

_ morning service attendance has grown 
— to 80” and, she adds, “Jonathan be- 


came a vice president of the PTA of 
the local elementary school.” 


/t 


Classmates probably know him as 
Oommen Koruth (M). But since 1980, 


_ when he became a bishop of the 
_ Marthoma Church—established in 
_ A.D. 52 by St. Thomas and strongly 


influenced by Anglican missionaries 
during the Reformation—his name 


_ has been Zacharias Mar Theophilus, 


or Bishop Theophilus. 
Visiting Princeton recently from his 


~ home in Kerala State in India, 


Theophilusjexplained that it is 
common for an individual, when ap- 
pointed as bishop of a church, to 
choose a new name. Theophilus was 
in the U.S to lead a youth camp and 
family conference in Chicago during 
July, and to visit North American 
parishes of the church, a tour that 
took him from Manhattan to Houston 
to San Francisco to Toronto. 

He describes his work as “catering 
to the needs of the poor.” He estab- 
lished, in Kerala, three institutions: 
one for the mentally retarded, one for 
the physically handicapped, and a 
separate institution for orphaned girls. 
He also built a hostel for children of 
tribal families. The children, most of 
whom are non-Christians, receive a 
better education at the hostel than 
they would receive otherwise. On hol- 


idays, says Theophilus, they make 
trips home to their families. 

Theophilus, who is also president of 
the youth organization of the 
Marthoma Church, lectured in 1984 
at the Haggai Institute in Singapore 
on “social gospel in a pluralistic so- 
ciety.” Recently, he completed a term 
as a member of the General Com- 
mittee of the Christian Conference of 
Asia. 

After his graduation from 
Princeton, the bishop received his 
D.Min. degree from the Boston School 
of Theology and then returned to 
India where, prior to his appointment 
as bishop, he did pastoral work in dif- 
ferent parishes. 

The Marthoma Church has grown 
considerably in the years since he 
was a Princeton student, explains 
Theophilus. At that time, there was a 
single American parish, in New York 
City. Today, there are 22 American 
parishes of the church as well as par- 
ishes in London, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Kuwait, United Arab Emirates, 
Bahrain, Canada, and India. Approxi- 
mately 700,000 people belong to the 
church, whose name, Marthoma, 
means St. Thomas in Syriac. 





Oommen Koruth 


Robert Joe Lee (B, 81M) holds a po- 
sition with the New Jersey Adminis- 
trative Office of the Courts that is the 


first of its kind in the country: he is 
Chief of the Court Interpreting, Legal 
Translating, and Bilingual Services 
Section. Promoted to this position last 
December, Lee says he is interested in 
“tackling the challenge of assuring 
equal access to justice for linguistic 
minorities.” 

George M. Wilson (B) received the 
Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Perkins School of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University in 
1985 and is presently serving as 
pastor of Lanes Chapel United Meth- 
odist Church in Tyler, TX. 


W/) 


Mark Hestenes (B) is coordinator of 
the Department of Mission and Evan- 
gelism in the South African Council 
of Churches. He reports to Dr. Beyers 
Naudé. 


In his new position as translations 
consultant for the United Bible Soci- 
eties in Taipei (Taiwan), Graham 8. 
Ogden (D) will oversee various Chi- 
nese language translation projects. 
Ogden, who was formerly academic 
dean and professor of Old Testament 
at Taiwan Theological College in 
Taipei, recently published a commen- 
tary in Chinese on the Book of Jonah. 
The International Theological Com- 
mentary series will soon publish his 
commentary on Joel. 


Manchester College, an independent 
co-educational institution affiliated 






William P. Robinson 


ester College 
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with the Church of the Brethren, has 
appointed William P. Robinson (b) as 
its president. The North Manchester, 
IN, college, founded in 1895, describes 
its educational program as following 
“a commitment to faith, learning and 
service through a liberal arts tradi- 
tion.” Robinson assumed his new po- 
sition on July 1, 1986, and was a se- 
nior vice-president for institutional 
advancement at the National College 
of Education in Evanston, IL. 
Robinson earned a doctorate in 
1979 from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in the field of organizational 
communication and research. 


1976 


John Berg (B), living in Dakar, Sen- 
egal, in West Africa, is an American 
Lutheran Church missionary who has 
been working with the Islamic people. 
For five years before this assignment, 
he was pastor of the Lutheran Church 
in Fairbury, IL, and had previously 
been with the Theological Education 
by Extension program in Poli, Cam- 
eroon. 


In December 1985, H. Richard 
McCord, Jr., (E) was awarded a Doc- 
torate of Education (Ed.D.) from the 
University of Maryland in the field of 
education policy, planning, and ad- 
ministration. In February 1986, he 
was promoted to the position of assis- 
tant secretary of the Department of 
Christian Formation of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Baltimore. 


“Im happy to be in my new church,” 
writes Barbara A. Sterling-Willson 
(B), who has been pastor of the Rob- 
inson Memorial Presbyterian Church 
in Syracuse, NY, since September 29, 
1985. She is also vice moderator of 
the Cayuga Syracuse Presbytery. 


197 


Cairo Evangelical Theological Semi- 
nary in Cairo, Egypt, has appointed 
Albert Isteero (M) as its president. Is- 
teero had previously been in a doc- 
toral program at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore, MD. 


Austin J. Joyce (B) is in private prac- 
tice as a therapist “helping families, 


couples, and individuals build trust 
and fairness in their lives.” He is also 
an adjunct professor in the Graduate 
Religion Department at LaSalle Uni- 
versity. Having served in pastorates 
in Rochester, NY, and West Philadel- 
phia, Joyce is currently a member of 
the Family Ministry Task Force of 
the Philadelphia Presbytery. 


Y/Y 


Agha Uka Agha (M), who received his 
Ph.D. in 1985 from Drew University 
(Madison, NJ), will be returning to 
his homeland of Nigeria to join the 
staff of Trinity Theological College in 
Umuahia. As an assistant professor of 
church history, religious studies, and 
philosophy, he will also teach Chris- 
tian theology. Agha was a student at 
Trinity Theological College from 
which he graduated in 1975 with a 
degree in theology and where, in 
1973, he won first prize in a competi- 
tive essay-writing contest with his ar- 
ticle “The Concept of Reincarnation in 
Igbo Land.” 


Philip M. Jones (B) was recently 
elected pastor of the Union Presby- 
terian Church in Monroe, WI. 


1980 


Craig A. Miller (B) was recently 
called to be the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of New 
Brighton, PA, having previously 
served for five years as associate 
pastor of the Carmel Presbyterian 
Church in Glenside, PA. 


Kathy J. Nelson (B) resigned this past 
October from her position as assistant 
director of field education at Princeton 
Seminary to accept the call to the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Dayton, NJ. 


1981 


R. Milton Winter (M) is completing 
his Ph.D. at Union Seminary (VA) 
and will become pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Holly Springs, 
MS, in Lecember. He was formerly 
assistant pastor of the Fourth Presby- 


terian Church of Chicago and visiting 
instructor of worship at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School. 


19§2 


Elsie McKee (D) has received a fel- 


lowship from the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a year’s sabbat- 
ical leave in 1986-87. She is spending 
her leave in Geneva, Switzerland, 
working on the critical edition of John 
Calvin’s manuscript sermons on First 
Corinthians for the series Supple- 
menta Calviniana. She also presented 
a seminar at the International Con- 
gress for Calvin Research in De- 
brecen, Hungary, in August. 


1983 


In June 1985, Jennifer L. Burns (B) 
became associate pastor of the Myers 
Park Presbyterian Church in Char- 
lotte, NC. 


Living in Bayside, NY, Samuel C. 
Watkins (E) is in his second year at 


Fordham University School of Law 
(New York City). 


4 


Christopher W. Bartholomew (b) re- 


cently accepted a call to serve as as- 
sociate pastor at the First English 
Lutheran Church in Peoria, IL. 


Amy G. Williams Fowler (B) was or- 
dained at her home church, the 
Trinity Presbyterian Church in Wil- 
mington, DE, last June. 


Ann D. Ferrell (B) is an associate 
minister at the Fredericktown Meth- 
odist Church in Fredericktown, OH. 


19s 


Kathy M. Kyle (M) is presently 


serving at the First Alliance Church 
in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, as min- 
ister of education and singles. 
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Obituaries 


Harold R. Martin, 1919b 
Mr. Martin, who served as pastor to 
Presbyterian churches in Indiana, 
Oklahoma, and Illinois, died March 
24, 1986, at age 91. He was living in 
Bloomington, IL. 

In 1922, after receiving his Bach- 


— elor of Divinity degree from McCor- 


mick Theological Seminary, Mr. 
Martin answered the call to serve at 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Winimac, IN. He then became pastor 
to two other congregations in Indiana 
before accepting the call to the Second 


_ Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, 


IL, where he served from 1930 until 


— 1962. From 1957 to 1958, he was 


moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, during 
which time he preached a sermon to 
President Eisenhower and members of 
Congress. 

Although Mr. Martin retired in 
1963, he served in later years as an 
interim pastor and as the coordinator 
of ecumenical prayer seminars in 
Bloomington. He held honorary de- 
grees from Wabash College (D.D.), Il- 
linois College (LL.D.), Monmouth Col- 
lege (S.T.D.), and Millikin University 
(S.T.D.). 

Mr. Martin is survived by his wife, 


| Alice; two daughters; grandchildren; 
| and great-grandchildren. 
- Johann R. Euwema, 1923M 


_ Mr. Euwema, a Presbyterian minister 
for more than 40 years, died Sep- 


tember 2, 1985. He was 90 years old. 

Ordained in 1923 by the Reformed 
Church of America, Mr. Euwema 
served as pastor to churches in five 
states (South Dakota, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, California) and to a con- 
gregation in Ontario, Canada. In- 
cluded among these congregations 
were the First Presbyterian Church of 
Alton, IA, the Faith Presbyterian 
Church of Norwalk, CA, and the 
Bethel Presbyterian Church of Brant- 
ford (Ontario), where he was minister 
from 1959 until his retirement in 
1965. For a brief period, Mr. Euwema 
was financial secretary at the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Pella, IA. 

A native Chicagoan, he earned his 
undergraduate degree from Calvin 
College (Grand Rapids, MI) and also 
studied at Calvin Theological Semi- 
nary and at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School. 





William H. McKee, 1926G 

Mr. McKee died on May 24, 1984, at 
age 85. He was both a U.S. Postal 
Service employee and an ordained 
pastor who served churches in Balti- 
more, MD, and throughout the Gen- 
esee Valley in New York. 

A native of Rochester, NY, Mr. 
McKee joined the Postal Service when 
he was 21. In 1922, he received his 
undergraduate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and then studied 
for a number of years at the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary before en- 
tering Princeton in 1925. In 1926, 
after his graduation from Princeton 
and his ordination by the Presbytery 
of Rochester, he became pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Covenant 
in Baltimore, MD, where he served 
for two years. 

Mr. McKee returned to Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1929 and 
earned his Bachelor of Divinity degree 
the following year. During that pe- 
riod, he was chaplain of the Monroe 
County Penitentiary in Rochester. 
Retiring from the U.S. Postal Service 
in 1957, he served interim pastorates 
and did pulpit supply until 1977. 

Mr. McKee is survived by a 
daughter, Mary McKee Ritter of 
Springwater, NY. 

E. James Mollenauer, 1927M 

Mr. Mollenauer, who served for five 
years as president of Hartwick Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Man- 
hattan, died on February 18, 1986. He 
was 87. 

Ordained by the Lutheran Church 
Joint Synod in 1926, Mr. Mollenauer 
was pastor to three Lutheran congre- 
gations in Pennsylvania and New 
York before becoming president in 
1941 of the New York City seminary, 
where he served until 1946. In 1952, 
he was named assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund (Philadelphia, PA), a position he 
held until his retirement in 1966. 

Born in Montra, OH, Mr. Mollen- 
auer completed his undergraduate 
studies at Capital University (OH) 
and received a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree from Lutheran Theological 
Seminary (OH). 

Charles W. Julier, 1929b 
Mr. Julier, who was pastor to six 


Presbyterian churches during nearly 
four decades, died August 17, 1985, in 





Gold Beach, OR. He was 82 and had 
been retired since 1969. 

Born in Cincinnati, OH, Mr. Julier 
was ordained in 1931 by the Presby- 
tery of Newton after having gradu- 
ated from Westminster College 
(Fulton, MO) and having studied at 
both Princeton and Westminster 
Theological Seminary (PA). In 1931, 
he was called to a Presbyterian 
church in Beemerville, NJ, where he 
served for six years, and went on to 
serve Presbyterian churches (in 
chronological order) in Hardin, IL; St. 
Louis, MO; Rock Hill, MO; Lakeview, 
OR; and Gold Beach, OR. Mr. Julier 
retired after 10 years’ service to the 
Gold Beach, OR, church. 


John W. Koning, 1930B, 1934M 
Mr. Koning died February 12, 1986, 
at age 80. 

Born in Ozaukee County, WI, Mr. 
Koning graduated from Carroll Col- 
lege (WI) in 1927. Receiving a grad- 
uate degree from Princeton in 1930, 
he subsequently became a missionary 
in West Africa for four years and then 
in 1934 returned to Princeton where 
he earned his second graduate degree. 

An ordained Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. Koning answered the call to serve 
Presbyterian churches in Wisconsin 
and Iowa, including the Newcomb 
Presbyterian Church in Davenport 
(IA), where he was pastor for 20 
years. In 1966, he became chaplain at 
a retirement village in Davenport, 
and was living in Davenport at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Koning served as a chaplain in 
the U.S. Army during World War II, 
and held an honorary degree from the 
University of Dubuque (IA). 

He is survived by his wife. 


Charles B. Traill, 1930b 
Mr. Traill died on October 3, 1985, at 
age 82. 

Born in Frederick, MD, he attended 
Franklin and Marshall College in 
Lancaster, PA, as well as Episcopal 
Divinity School in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Traill, who was ordained by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, served seven 
congregations during his ministry; 
they were located in the states of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Minnesota, Wyoming, and Oregon. 
Among these churches were the Holy 
Communion Episcopal Church in St. 
Peter, MN; St. John’s Episcopal 
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Church in Green River, WY; and St. 
Alban’s Episcopal Church in Tilla- 
mook, OR, from which he retired in 
1960. 

Mr. Traill is survived by his wife. 
Inku Yun, 1930M 
Mr. Yun, who received three honorary 
degrees and whose career was distin- 
guished by 25 years’ service as presi- 
dent of educational institutions in 
South Korea, died on December 21, 
1985, at 82. He was living in South 
Korea. 

Born in Pusan (South Korea), he 
completed his undergraduate studies 
at Meiji Gakuin College in Tokyo in 
1926, and went on to earn his Bach- 
elor of Divinity degree at Meiji Ga- 
kuin Theological Seminary in Tokyo 
before entering Princeton in 1929. 
Following his graduation from 
Princeton, Mr. Yun studied at Edin- 
burgh University. 

Named pastor at the Chinju Pres- 
byterian Church in South Kyongsan 
Province (South Korea), in 1931, he 
served the congregation for four years 
before becoming principal of the 
Gospel Farm School and subsequently 
of the Korean Theological Seminary 
in Seoul. Mr. Yun then served from 
1945—1950 in Pusan in the education 
department of the American army. 
From 1950 until his retirement in 
1975, he was president of three South 
Korean educational institutions (in 
chronological order)— Pusan National 
University, Yonsei University, and 
Pusan Theological Seminary—and 
was awarded honorary degrees by 
Huron University (South Korea), 
Tonoo Theological Seminary (Japan), 
and Pusan National University. 

Mr. Yun is survived by his wife, 
who lives in Busan, Korea. 


Garrett E. DeJong, 1933M 
A missionary for over 30 years in the 
Arabian Peninsula and Persian Gulf, 
Mr. DeJong died on January 31, 1986, 
at age 85, at his home in Tucson, AR. 
After receiving his undergraduate 
degree from Hope College (Holland, 
MI) and his master’s degree from 
Western Theological Seminary (MI), 
Mr. DeJong was ordained in 1925 by 
the Reformed Church of America and 
was called to a Reformed Church in 
Martin, MI. In 1926, he became a 
missionary in Kuwait and subse- 
quently did missionary work on the 


Bahrain Islands (in the Persian Gulf) 
and in Oman, in the southeastern re- 
gion of the Arabian Peninsula. With 
the exception of a five years’ period 
when he served as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Cedar Grove, 
WI, Mr. DeJong continued his mis- 
sionary work until he retired in 1964. 

He is survived by his family, who 
live in Tucson. 


Frank B. Stanger, 1937B 

Mr. Stanger, president of the Asbury 
Theological Seminary (Wilmore, KY) 
from 1962 to 1982, died on April 17, 
1986, at age 71. He was living in 
Lexington, KY. 

Mr. Stanger, who was ordained in 
1938 by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was a pastor at six churches 
in New Jersey from 1935 to 1959, in- 
cluding congregations in Haddon 
Heights and Collingswood. In 1959, 
he was named executive vice presi- 
dent and professor of pastoral work 
and preaching at the Asbury Theo- 
logical Seminary. He became presi- 
dent of the seminary in 1962 while 
continuing his professorship. 

Mr. Stanger was the recipient of 
honorary degrees from Philathea Col- 
lege, Houghton College (NY), and As- 
bury College (KY). In 1975, he be- 
came editor of The Herald, a Wil- 
more, KY, publication. 

Born in Cedarville, NJ, Mr. Stanger 
was educated at Asbury College, As- 
bury Theological Seminary, and at 
Temple University Divinity School 
(PA), in addition to Princeton. 

He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
delle. 


Elie F. deLattre, 1942M 

Mr. deLattre, a retired Army chaplain 
who was the visitation minister for 
the Trinity Presbyterian Church in 
Satellite Beach, FL, died March 6, 
1986, at age 76. 

A native of Switzerland, Mr. 
deLattre received his undergraduate 
degree in 1939 from New York Uni- 
versity, where in 1961 he earned his 
master’s degree. He also held grad- 
uate degrees from Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary and New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary. 

Ordained in 1940 by the Reformed 
Church of America, Mr. deLattre was 
pastor to two churches in New York 
State before entering the United 


States Army as a chaplain, a position 
be held from 1942 until 1954. 

During the next 20 years, Mr. 
deLattre served as pastor to a church 
in Colt’s Neck, NJ, and to two 
churches in the Bronx, NY, where he 
retired in 1975 as pastor emeritus of 
the Church of the Master. In subse- 
quent years, Mr. deLattre owned and 
managed the Dardenelle Hotel in 
Ocean Grove, NJ, where he lived for 
many years with his wife. 

He is survived by his wife, Marion; 
a son; a daughter; three sisters; and 
two grandchildren. 


August John Kling, Jr.,1949B, 1950M 
A fellow at the Center of Theological 
Inquiry in Princeton since 1984, Mr. 
Kling died January 23, 1986, at age 
58. He was living in Princeton. 

After graduating from Wheaton 
College (IL) and Princeton Seminary, 
Mr. Kling became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Sayreville 
(NJ). He served as a civilian employee 
with the U.S. Army in Germany and 
Austria from 1953—1956, and then 
became pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hackettstown (NJ) 
prior to serving as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Miami (FL). 
In 1980, while pastor of the Mountain 
Brook Presbyterian Church (AL), he 
was a candidate for moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Kling is survived by his wife, 
Marjory Moser Kling, of Princeton. 


Robert B. Caldwell, 1953B 

Mr. Caldwell, who had been pastor of 
the Northeast Presbyterian Church in 
St. Petersburg, FL, since 1970, died 
on March 27, 1986, after a long ill- 
ness. He was 61. 

During his tenure at the St. Pe- 
tersburg church, membership grew 
from 60 to about 300. In earlier years, 
Mr. Caldwell had served as pastor at 
three other Presbyterian churches: the 
First Presbyterian Church of Dwight, 
KS; the First Presbyterian Church of 
Denison, IA; and the First Presby- 
terian Church of Erie, PA. He was 
ordained in 1953 by the Presbytery of 
Donegal. 

Born in Lancaster, PA, Mr. Cald- 
well received his bachelor’s degree 
from Franklin and Marshall College 
(PA), his master’s degree from 
Gannon College (PA), and his D.Min. 
degree from Pittsburgh Theological 
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Seminary. From 1943 to 1946, he 
served in the United States Army. 
Survivors include his wife, Lynne. 


Luiz P. Boaventura, 1954M 
Mr. Boaventura, who served as a 
pastor and professor in both Brazil 
and Portugal and in later years was 
moderator of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches of Brazil, died last year. 
Born in 1918 in Arceburgo, Brazil, 
Mr. Boaventura was ordained in 1945 
by the Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
and during the next 14 years served 
as pastor to churches in both Sao 
Paulo and Londrina in Brazil. From 
1959 to 1962, he was a fraternal 


_ worker for the UPCUSA in Denver, 


CO. Subsequently, he was pastor 

to churches in Lisbon (Portugal) and 
in Rio De Janeiro (Brazil), as well as 
a professor for several years both in 


_ Lisbon and at the Institute Metodista 


in Sao Paulo, where he taught philos- 
ophy and sociology. In 1973, Mr. Boa- 


_ ventura was appointed to his position 


in Brazil’s Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. 

In addition to earning his degree at 
Princeton Seminary, Mr. Boaventura 
also studied at the Presbyterian Sem- 
inary of Campinas in Sao Paulo, 
where he received the Th.B. degree 
and at the Law School of Bauru 
(Brazil) where he was awarded a 
Bachelor of Laws (LLB) degree in 
1966. 

He is survived by his wife, Lyllian, 
of Santo Andre, Sao Paulo. 


John Grier Buchanan 

Trustee Emeritus 

Dr. Buchanan, a trustee emeritus of 
Princeton Seminary, died on June 4, 
1986. He was 97. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Buchanan received his B.A. degree 
from Princeton University in 1909 
and his LL.B. from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1912. He received an LL.D. in 
1954 from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, where he was on the faculty of 
the law school, and in 1959 from 
Waynesburg College. 

After being admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania State Bar in 1912, Dr. 


T. Richard Wentworth, 1957M 

Mr. Wentworth, minister at the Al- 
lison Avenue Baptist Church in 
Washington, PA, where he had served 
since 1984, died on January 2, 1986, 
at age 59. 

After graduating from Baylor Uni- 
versity in 1950, he coached football, 
basketball, and track and taught 
physics and math in Dallas, TX, 
schools. Entering Princeton in 1955, 
he coached football and basketball at 
the Hun School in Princeton, where 
he was also school chaplain. 

Mr. Wentworth was world mission 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Baptist 
Association at the time of his death. 
Ordained by both the Southern Bap- 
tist and American Baptist Conven- 
tions, he was a minister for 35 years 
in Baptist churches in Texas, New 
Jersey, the District of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
Among these congregations were the 
First Baptist Church of Long Branch, 
NJ, where he served from 1958—1963, 
and the First Baptist Church of Beth- 
lehem, PA, where he was senior 
pastor from 1967-1976. 

Mr. Wentworth served in the chap- 
lain’s program at Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, PA) and at Marshall 
University Campus Christian Center 
(WV), where he was president of the 
board of directors. Listed in Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities while at Baylor, he was also 
a member of the board of trustees of 
Alderson-Broaddus College in West 
Virginia. Mr. Wentworth was elected 


Buchanan joined the Pittsburgh law 
firm of Gordon & Smith as an asso- 
ciate. In 1916, he became a partner in 
the firm of Buchanan, Ingersoll, 
Rodewald, Kyle & Buerger, also of 
Pittsburgh, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1976. 

From 1918-1919, Dr. Buchanan 
took a leave of absence from his law 
firm to serve on the staff of the Judge 
Advocate General of the U.S. Army. 
He was admitted to the U.S. Supreme 
Court Bar in 1918. 

In 1943, Dr. Buchanan was elected 


to the general board of the American 
Baptist Churches and was an inter- 
national delegate to the Baptist World 
Alliance in Washington, DC. In addi- 
tion, he was the author of several 
publications, including The Wages of 
Sophistication: The Emergence of Civ- 
ilization as a Process of Uprooting 
and A Trained Laity as a Key to Re- 
newal of Preaching. 

Mr. Wentworth held a Master of 
Divinity degree from Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary and a 
Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

He is survived by his wife, 
LaVerne; two sons; a daughter; a 
brother; two sisters; two grandchil- 
dren; and several nieces and nephews. 
Susanna O. Younger, 1962B 
Ms. Younger died on January 10, 
1985, at age 65. 

Born in Kerala, India, she had done 
research in her homeland for six 
years with her husband, Paul 
Younger (62M). At the time of her 
death, she was teaching, along with 
Mr. Younger, at the Theological Col- 
lege of the Mar Thoma Church in 
Kerala. In 1980, the Youngers co- 
authored a book titled Hinduism. 

Ms. Younger was educated at 
Madras University (India) and at 
McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ontario (Canada), as well as at 
Princeton. 

She is survived by her husband, 
who is currently on the faculty of 
McMaster University, and her two 
sons. 


to the Seminary’s Board of Trustees, 
which he served until 1965 when he 
became an emeritus member. In ad- 
dition to serving PTS, Dr. Buchanan 
was a trustee of Princeton University 
and a member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University. 

Dr. Buchanan lived at 620 Am- 
berson Avenue in Pittsburgh. He is 
survived by his wife, Olive McDougall 
Buchanan, and two sons, Gibson P. 
and James L. Buchanan. 








Gifts 


IN MEMORY OF: 


Mrs. A. J. Caldwell to the Education 
Fund 


Annie Collins for the Presidential 
Chairs 


The Reverend Alexander T. Coyle 
(30) to the Scholarship Fund 


Elizabeth D. Dominick to the 
Elizabeth D. Dominick Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund 


The Reverend Peter K. Emmons (15) 
to the Education Fund 


Harold H. Helm for the James I. 
McCord Presidential Chair 


Mrs. Norman Klauder to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 


Howard T. Kuist to the 1986 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Births 


John A. to Andrew H. Woods (68B) 
and Barbara, May 18, 1986. 


Christina E. to Bruce J. Cannon 
(72B) and Susan, April 27, 1986. 


Wesley K. to Thomas E. Mattingly HI 
(75B) and Linda, May 19, 1986. 


Eric W. to William A. Hartfelder, 
Jr.,(76B) and Julie, March 26, 1986. 


David H. to Anita E. Hendrix (78B) 
and Neil F. Shevlin, April 10, 1986. 


Elizabeth to John C. Piper (78B) and 
Annie, January 26, 1986. 


Charis S. to Scott Loomer (80B) 
and Carol Fleming (80B), 
December 17, 1985. 


The Reverend George Allen Leukel 
(10) to the Education Fund 


The Reverend Dr. Duncan K. 
MacPherson (’36) to the Class of 
1936 Anniversary Gift 


The Reverend John D. Raymond (’67) 
to the 1986 Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Nelson E. Schaenen to the Scholar- 
ship Fund 


Esther C. Strine to the 1986 
Alumni/ae Roll Call 


Hazel H. Wood to the Education Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


Newton W. and Betty C. Bryant to 
the Newton W. and Betty C. 
Bryant Scholarship Endowment 
Fund 


Maeve E. to Jean B. Pinto 
(80B, 81E) and Richard Pinto, 
April 24, 1985. 


William T. to Ruth E. Stratton 
(80B) and William H. Westhafer, 
January 25, 1986. 


Allison D. to Bruce Kreutzer 
(82E) and Diane, March 20, 1986. 


Barbara E. to B. Edward Luckett, Jr., 
(82B) and Kathryn L. Luckett (82E), 
May 23, 1986. 


Kate S. to John C. R. Silbert (82B) 
and Marion N. (82B), May 22, 1986. 


Tycho to Peter Zimmerman (82M) and 
Joan M. (82e), December 29, 1984. 


The Reverend Donald Wallace 
Carruthers (22) to the Tennent 
Campus Fund 

The Reverend Dr. William Harte 
Felmeth (42) for the William 
Harte Felmeth Chair in Pastoral 
Theology 

The Reverend Dr. Thomas W. 
Gillespie (54) to the Scholarship 
Fund 

Margaret Grun Josselyn (’86) to the 
Tennent Campus Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Robert Boyd 
Munger (36) to the Robert Boyd 
Munger Prize in Youth Ministry 

George Kefauver Smith (36) to the 
Scholarship Fund 

The Reverend Dr. Gary G. Ziegler 
(71) to the Scholarship Fund 


Eurie Y.-L. to Jin Hee Han (83B) 
and Kyoung J., January 29, 1986. 


Kester M. to C. Donald Donahue 
(84B) and Kim Macdonald (84B), May 
25, 1986. 


Nathanael A. to Deadra E. Johns 
(84B) and Allan Johns, September 4, 
1985. 


Alexander T. to Howard Bennett 
Chapman (85B) and Judy, September 
12, 1985. 





Weadings 


Dr. James E. Tuckett (71B) and 
Constance J. Organek 


Catherine C. Snyder (78B) and 
Christopher A. Beattie 


Hugh J. Matlack (81B) and Kathleen 
A. Frenzel 


Donald J. Steele (84B) and Donna L. 
Morgan 





Continuing 
Etucation 
Calendar 


OCTOBER 


Church and State: 
Issues that Challenge 
(William P. Thompson) 


Prayer and Prayer Min- 


istry 

(Miriam Murphy aid 
Robert G. Tuttle) 
Developing Financial 
Support for Ministry 
and Mission in the Lo- 
cal Church 

(Chase S. Hunt) 


The Making of a Chris- 
tian Personality 
(Alice Brasfield) 


Putting Your Church on 
Cable-TV 

(Bruce Mosher and 
Russell C. Block) 


Does God Lie? Studies 
in Jeremiah 
(J. J. M. Roberts) 


Speech Workshop 
(W. J. Beeners) 


Evangelical-Roman 
Catholic Dialogue on 
Mission: What’s Ahead? 
(Joan Chatfield, Samuel 
Escobar, Kenneth 


Kantzer, and Thomas F. 


Stransky) 


NOVEMBER 


1-2 


Neuro-Linguistic Pro- 
gramming (NLP) 
(Pneuman/Bruehl Asso- 
ciates) 


Sermons in the Making 
(David H.C. Read) 


Personal Power 
(Pneuman/Bruehl Asso- 
ciates) 


Managing Conflict 
(Pneuman/Bruehl Asso- 
ciates) 


OFF-CAMPUS SEM- 
INAR—SOUTHWEST 
Wholistic Health Care 
and Ministry 

(Mark Laaser) 
Dimensions of Disciple- 
ship: Studies in the 
Gospel of Luke 

(Ronald C. White, Jr.) 


The Robert Boyd 
Munger Seminar in 
Youth Ministry 

(Earl Palmer and 
Robert Boyd Munger) 


Spirituality for the Busy 
Pastor 
(Ben C. Johnson) 


Teaching American 
Church History in a 
Parish Setting: A 

Case Approach 

(Garth M. Rosell, Louis 
B. Weeks, and Ronald 
C. White, Jr.) 


Voluntary Organiza- 
tions are Different! 
(John C. Talbot) 


DECEMBER 


1 


Adult Education in the 
Church 
(Freda A. Gardner) 


A Fresh Look at the 
Gospel According 

to Matthew 

(Bruce M. Metzger) 


Creative Ministry: Right 
Brain Servanthood 
(Richard Allen Farmer) 


Encounter of Christian 
Faith with Other Faiths 
(Edward D. A. Hulmes, 
Charles A. Ryerson III, 
Donald K. Swearer, and 
Mary Evelyn Tucker) 


For information, contact: 


Center of Continuing Education 
12 Library Place 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
(609)921-8198 
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A Message from the President 






Dear Colleagues: 


The 1986 General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) approved a new plan for governing and funding the 11 
theological schools which serve the denomination. The plan is worthy 
of serious consideration by every Presbyterian minister and elder. 


Because of historic differences in the governing and funding of 
the theological schools in the former PCUS and UPCUSA, the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement adopted at the time of reunion provided for the 
appointment of a Committee on Theological Institutions to resolve 
these differences to the extent possible. The plan adopted by the 
198th General Assembly represents the results of this Committee’s 
labors over a three-year period. 


With regard to governance, the plan relates all 10 of the theo- 
logical seminaries and the Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion to the General Assembly through its Committee on Theological 
Education. The four seminaries which have legal ties to various 
synods will continue to enjoy their historic relations with these gov- 
erning bodies. 


The plan further provides for denominational support of its 
theological schools through a voluntary program of designated giving 
by congregations. Each church will be encouraged to give 1 percent 
of its local operating budget to the Fund for Theological Education. 
The receipts will be distributed among the schools according to a 
formula determined by the Committee on Theological Education. 


While this funding plan is new to the Presbyterian Church, it is 
currently used by both the United Methodist and Episcopal 
Churches. It has also been “field-tested” by our own Synod of the 
Mid-South over several years. In each case, the plan is generating 
new financial resources and has not diminished the giving of con- 
gregations to other denominational causes. 


The adopting action of the General Assembly provides for a 
complete review of the plan after a five-year trial period. It can be 
revised or changed at that time if it proves detrimental to the whole 
Church. Meanwhile, it is an experiment worthy of our wholehearted 
support. Let me encourage our Presbyterian alumni/ae, therefore, to 
study the plan carefully when it is published for Church-wide con- 
sideration. 





Faithfully yours, 


Ziewia.OY. 


Thomas W. Gill e 
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Nens in Brief 


International Students Serving 
in USA 


Seven PTS students from Ghana, the 
Philippines, Hungary, and India spent 
four weeks last summer as part of the 
Summer Mutuality in Mission Pro- 
gram of the Synod of the Trinity. The 
seven were sent to different presby- 
teries of the synod, which includes 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. In 
addition to serving in the churches in 
each area, the students participated in 
summer camp programs as counselors 
and consultants on missions in their 
countries. 


Princeton Hosts National 
Organization of 
Black Seminarians 


The National Conference of Black 
Seminarians, comprised of black stu- 
dents and graduates of both semi- 
aries and schools of theology, met at 
Princeton in October. 


The group meets each year to 
address “common concerns and in- 
terests as they relate to [the] careers, 
ministries and liberation of black 
people in America.” Its president is 
Princeton senior Floyd Thompkins, Jr. 


The first of this year’s scheduled 
events was a sermon—to which the 
general public was invited—by James 
A. Forbes, Jr., professor of homiletics 
at Union Theological Seminary (New 
York City). 


Then, the National Board of 
Advisors of the NCOBS met on Oc- 
tober 17-18. Among the Board’s prom- 
inent black religious leaders and theolo- 
gians in attendance were Dr. John 
Cartwright, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Professor of Social Ethics at Boston 
University School of Theology; Phillip 
R. Cousin, senior bishop of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church and 
president of the National Council of 
Churches; Dr. William DeVaux, 
former director of the Fund for Theo- 
logical Education; Dr. Jacquelyn 
Grant, professor of theology at the In- 
terdenominational Theology Center in 
Atlanta, GA; the Rev. J. Alfred 
Smith, president of the Progressive 
National Baptist Convention; and Dr. 
Gayraud Wilmore, who is on the fac- 
ulty of New York Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Lord MacLeod at Princeton 

The Very Reverend Lord George 
MacLeod, founder of the Iona Com- 
munity in Scotland, visited PTS on 
October 3 and addressed students, 
faculty, and staff in the Mackay 
Campus Center. 

MacLeod, a resident of Edin- 
burgh and a member of the House of 
Lords, was rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity in the 1930s and moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland from 1957-58. 

In 1938, MacLeod resigned his 
pastorate in Glasgow and moved to 
the island of Iona in the Scottish Sea. 
There he formed a community of 
craftsmen and clerics to restore the 
abbey erected by the Benedictines in 
1203 on the site of the monastery 
founded by St. Columba in the sixth 
century. Work on the abbey was com- 
pleted in 1966. 

MacLeod was in the United 
States to raise funds for a new facility 
to house the growing number of 
Christians who visit Iona each year. 


Willard leaves Princeton to Head 
Harvard Divinity School Library 
After 18 years at Princeton, 

L. Charles Willard, James Lenox 
Librarian and lecturer in New Testa- 
ment, left this fall for Harvard Uni- 
versity, where on October 1st he be- 
came the director of the Harvard 
Divinity School Library. 

Willard came to Princeton in 
1968, while a Ph.D. student in New 
Testament studies at Yale Divinity 
School. Appointed acting librarian of 
Speer Library, he was named li- 
brarian less than two years later, 
after receiving his doctorate. 

During his tenure, Speer Library 
added nearly 100,000 titles to its 
holdings, about a third of its present 
collection. 

Willard brought Speer Library 
into the computer age, enhancing 
operations through computerization 
while guiding efforts to computerize 
other services. 

Computers were introduced into 
Speer Library’s operations in 1976, 
when Willard arranged for biblio- 
graphic information on new acquisi- 
tions to be entered into a nationwide 
database of bibliographic records. Re- 


The Very Reverend Lord George MacLeod, 
founder of Scotland’s Iona Community, 
spoke at Princeton on October 3. The Iona 
Community was established to rebuild the 
ancient Iona Abbey. 


cently, he started a project designed to 
translate all of Speer’s bibliographic 
records—including those prior to 
1976— into machine-readable format. 


Willard’s work as a theological 
librarian has influenced the commu- 
nity outside of Princeton too. From 
1974 to 1985, he was executive secre- 
tary of the board of Microtext, a 
project sponsored by the American 
Theological Library Association to 
film library materials that are in poor 
condition and would otherwise be un- 
available to the public. In 1979, he 
acquired funds from the Rockefeller 
Brothers Foundation to develop the 
Princeton Institute for Theological Li- 
brarianship to hold seminars for theo- 
logical librarians. 


But Willard has also been active 
in other aspects of the Seminary. As 
a lecturer in New Testament, he has 
taught Ph.D. as well as D.Min. 
courses. For years, he was secretary of 
the Seminary Conference, a group 
that started in the mid-70s as a 
means by which students, faculty, 
trustees, and alumni/ae could discuss 
controversial or otherwise vital issues 
concerning Seminary policies. 





Rebecca Leckrone 
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Trustees Adopt a Revised Investment Policy 








conscience of the Board as informed 
by the Christian Gospel, the confes- 
sional concerns of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), the pronouncements 
of the General Assembly, and the 
wisdom of the wider Christian com- 
munity. 

It may be noted that the Semi- 
nary’s current portfolio, developed on 
the basis of this policy, is in harmony 
with the pronouncements of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in regard to the specific 
issues of both military and South Af- 
rican investments. 


vestment is shown below. 

Although the statement itself is 
new, it articulates the principles 
which have informed the practice of 
the Board over the years. As a state- 
ment of policy, it emphasizes two 
basic points. The first is that the ef- 
fective management of the Seminary’s 
resources is itself a moral responsi- 
bility of the Board of Trustees. The 
second is that the Board recognizes its 
ethical obligations in the placement of 
its investments, its specific decisions 
being determined by the corporate 


t the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees in June of 

. 1985, the Chairman ap- 

' pointed three ad hoc committees to 

review respectively 1) the By-Laws of 

_ the Board, 2) the mission statement of 

| the Seminary, and 3) the policy state- 

_ ment of the Board regarding its in- 

vestment practices. The first and the 

third of these committees reported to 

the Board at its recent October 

_ meeting, and their recommendations 

_ were adopted unanimously. The re- 

| vised policy statement on ethics in in- 








INVESTMENT POLICY STATEMENT 


Founded in 1812 by the twenty- 
fourth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.), 
Princeton Theological Seminary is 
a graduate professional school that 
provides quality education to qual- 
ified candidates for a variety of 
Christian ministries. It is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey and governed by a 
Board of Trustees whose members 
are elected in accord with its 
charter and confirmed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). The Board sees its 
task as sustaining and enlarging 
the ability of this institution to ed- 
ucate men and women for the 
Gospel ministry. Among the re- 
sponsibilities of the Board are the 
setting of institutional policy and 
the investment and management of 
the institution’s resources. 


The Board of Trustees recog- 
nizes that incumbent upon it by 
election and delegated to it by law 
is the obligation to manage the 
funds and assets of the Seminary 
in a prudent manner. The fiduciary 
responsibility obliges the Trustees 
to handle assets not their own in 
such a way as to make it clear to 
any observer that they have used 
wisdom and exercised care and dis- 
cretion in making all investment 
decisions. It is fair to state, there- 





fore, that a good return on invest- 
ment has moral value. This is an 
obligation assumed by the Trustees 
when they are confirmed by the 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.). This re- 
sponsibility can never be suspended 
or neglected in any deliberations of 
the Board, but must always be in- 
corporated into the decisions of the 
Board regarding particular invest- 
ments or overall investment 
strategy and policy. 

As a means of facilitating the 
meeting of these fiduciary obliga- 
tions, the Board has set a goal of 
insuring that the management of 
the Seminary funds ranks in total 
earnings performance in the first 
quartile of managers in an appro- 
priate universe of managers and 
that its cost of management, in- 
cluding all fees, is competitive. 


In fulfilling its fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities, the Board of Trustees 
seeks to invest available funds in 
ways which are consistent with its 
understanding of the Christian 
Gospel. It shares the vision of the 
Reformed theological tradition that 
the world, including the world of 
business, is the arena for the glori- 
fication of God. Investments are 
thus by definition matters of 
Christian stewardship which are 
subject to ethical considerations in- 





formed by Christian faith. Deci- 
sions to invest or to divest on eth- 
ical grounds are based upon the 
collective wisdom of the Board of 
Trustees, made in the context of 
the wider Christian community, 
and informed by the confessional 
concerns of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) for peace, justice, 
and freedom. The Board further 
avails itself of, and thoughtfully 
considers, the advice, counsel, and 
recommendations of the General 
Assembly. 


When the Board is a share- 
holder in a company whose policies 
or conduct appears to need reform 
or to require change, the Board 
seeks to influence the company by 
any proper means, including the 
filing of shareholder resolutions. 
The Board also votes its conscience 
on shareholder resolutions filed by 
others. If the persistent exercise of 
this influence fails to effect the 
hoped-for change, the Board con- 
siders divestment as a strategy 
that in certain circumstances may 
promote the witness of the Church 
without compromising the obliga- 
tions of the Trustees, albeit such 
action severs the Board’s ability to 
influence corporate change and is, 
therefore, an option of last resort. 




















Part of the cause of the concern in the Church today about the continuing attrition of its membership has to do 
with the indifference of young people to the Church and the Church’s approach to them. To explore this and 

other issues concerning youth and the Church, PTS’s Center of Continuing Education is sponsoring a Seminar 
in Youth Ministry this month (November 10-13) at which pastors and others active in youth ministry will 


address these issues. 


In articles on this and the following pages, three alumni/ae, all of whom have had extensive experience in 
working with youth, express their views on this critical aspect of ministry. 








Getting Beyond the “Come to Us” 
Mentality in Youth Ministry 








By Mark DeVries 


or the past two decades, ad- 

vertisers have focused more 

and more of their energy on 
reaching the billion dollar teenage 
market and producers have been 
turning out an increasingly popular 
genre of film (e.g. Footloose, The 
Karate Kid) and television show (e.g. 
The Facts of Life) focusing on the ex- 
periences of the American teenager. 
The most effective (and profitable) of 
these have accurately and affectively 
portrayed today’s youth, their values 
and priorities. Advertisers and movie 
and television writers and producers 
have realized that to effectively reach 
the youth audience (who are often un- 
aware that the writers and producers 
of these materials are, in fact, adults), 
they need to step out of their comfort- 
able world of offices and three-piece 
suits and learn, as it were, a second 
language and culture. 

The Church, too, has begun to 
spend more and more energy and 
money to reach young people. At PTS 
last semester, for example, well over 
half of all the church-related positions 
for which students were interviewed 
included some youth work. 

While I am encouraged by the 
Church’s increased interest in youth, 
| fear that the majority of youth min- 
isters in the Church today have failed 
to learn the basic lessons about this 
segment of the population that adver- 
tisers and movie and television pro- 
ducers have known for years— 
namely, that young people today live 
in a culture that is essentially foreign 





to the daily experience of adults and 

that to reach them with integrity we 
need to learn how to enter their world 
(and should not expect them to cross 

over into ours). 

By relating money-making en- 
terprises to youth ministry, I do not 
want to suggest that because we learn 
from advertisers we should imitate 
their techniques of manipulation. I 
would argue that we should move 
away from treating youth as objects to 
be manipulated by our programs and 
treat them rather as unique subjects 
who, by their uniqueness, determine 
the direction of our ministry. 

Much youth ministry today is 
done with a “come to us” mentality of 
programs, meetings, or lessons to 
which we expect youth to give their 
time and attention. I want to advocate 
a model for youth ministry that takes 
seriously the view that teenagers in 
the United States today live in a cul- 
ture that is basically closed to adults. 


Wayne Darbonne 


In other words, I am proposing that 
youth ministry be approached from 
the standpoint of cross-cultural mis- 
sion work* and not in terms of Chris- 
tian education or any other paradigm 
for ministry. 


How Does Your Youth 
Ministry Smell? 
The cultural split between the world 
of youth and the world of adults is 
portrayed poignantly in one of the 
final scenes of the 1986 film Ferris 
Beuller’s Day Off. A weary high 
school principal boards a school bus 
(with no little embarrassment) and 
sits in the only empty seat, next to an 
acne-faced young girl. After a mo- 
ment of nervous staring, the girl says 
to her principal, “Ill bet this is the 
first time you’ve ever smelled a real 
school bus.” The principal had spent 
his life as a leader of youth, but when 
circumstances forced him to be with 
teenagers, he realized (perhaps for the 
first time) that he was living in a 
completely different world. 
Frequently, youth leaders in the 
Church are in the same boat as that 
principal. We may spend hours pre- 
paring a “relevant” discussion, but for 
the most part, we are much more 
comfortable with the smell of our ac- 
tivity centers and our Sunday school 
classes than with the smell of a school 
bus, a locker room, or a high school 


*T first heard this idea from Dean Borgman, 


assistant professor of youth ministries at 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, in his 
1985 youth ministry seminar at the Center of 
Continuing Education at PTS. 





cafeteria. I am not suggesting that 
there is anything wrong with the fact 
that youth and adults live in two dif- 
ferent cultures. As a matter of fact, 








“... the task of youth leaders must 
begin in the same way foreign 
missionaries begin their ministries: 
by bridging the cultural barrier .” 








adults should be much more comfort- 
able in their own world. What I am 
suggesting is that we need to ac- 
knowledge that the task of youth 
leaders must begin in the same way 
foreign missionaries begin their min- 
istries: by bridging the cultural bar- 
rier. 

Youth leaders need not pene- 
trate the youth culture in order to 
have an active and dynamic youth 
program. This can be done by slick 
mailings, charismatic leaders, and a 
calendar full of activities. But I be- 
lieve that a strong youth program as 
an end in itself is a shortsighted and 
shallow goal. 

It is much too easy for youth 
leaders to measure the quality of a 
youth program by the number of 
warm bodies that fill a room on a 
regular basis. The more important 
question concerns what is actually 
happening in the lives of those people. 


Young people may be very ac- 
tive in, and committed to, a youth 
group (and overtly to Christ) when in 
fact their faith remains on the pe- 
riphery of their world. It is only as 
the Gospel begins to penetrate the 
real/felt world of youth that lasting 
transformation begins to take place. 

Building a strong youth pro- 
gram, then, must be seen as the 
means to the end of “bringling] every 
man up to his full maturity in Christ” 
(Col 1:28). We must take care not to 
confuse the more tangible means for 
the less tangible end. 


Jesus: the Cross-Cultural Missionary 


One of my concerns as I talk with 
young people about Christ is that 
they often accept or reject a sanitized 
and dry-cleaned version of Jesus who 
lives in a heavenly realm and likes 
people most when they are quiet. This 


version of Jesus is very different from 
the biblical witness to Christ. 


The God who became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ was (and is) willing to 
get his hands dirty. He did not simply 
remain in his heavenly glory, but be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us. God 
did not wait until we were wise 
enough or good enough to find him. 
Rather, he entered the world where 
we live, suffer, and die. In short, 
Jesus was a cross-cultural missionary. 


In the three years of his public 
ministry, the good news that he man- 
ifested became known to those who 
followed him closely. But Jesus’ min- 
istry was very different from most 
ministry done in his name today. He 
had no weekly programs, no compre- 
hensive curriculum—not even a 
teacher-training event. Jesus pro- 
claimed the good news of the 
Kingdom of God in such a way that 
those who listened to him not only 
heard the Gospel but also experienced 
it by being in his presence. 

Too many youth ministries 
today focus on planning programs 
while forgetting the foundational task 
of building relationships. The recent 
Hollywood films about teenagers have 
challenged me to consider how my 
ministry can better relate to the real 
world of youth. Youth leaders should 
watch these movies carefully and ask 
themselves, “How could I proclaim 
and live the Gospel with meaning and 
power to these youth?” When I con- 
sider how ineffective my program ef- 
forts would be for teenagers such as 
those portrayed on the screen, I am 
embarrassed that most of my time is 
spent planning such programs. 


Friendship: the Bridge between 
the Cultures 


Bob Mitchell, the past president of 
Young Life*, is said to have told a 
story of a brief but compelling con- 
versation he had with a young man 
who, while at a Young Life summer 
camp, made a commitment to Christ. 
Asking the young man what it was 
about the camp experience that led to 
his decision, Bob expected to hear 
something about the dynamic pro- 


* Young Life is a youth ministry organization 
designed specifically to reach youth who are not 
involved in the Church. It began in the 1940s 
and is now an international organization. 


gram or the powerful messages. He 
was surprised to hear, instead, the 
boy’s response: “It was when you re- 
membered my name.” 


Teenagers may not live in the 
same culture as adults but they un- 
derstand the meaning of friendship. 
When a young person feels respected 
and loved as an individual, the cul- 
tural barriers between him and adults 
begin to go down. He can respond to 
the Gospel with honesty and openness 
and faith can be integrated into his 
everyday world. 


The most successful youth min- 
istries have penetrated the rapidly 
changing youth culture and demon- 
strated to teenagers an empathic un- 
derstanding of their world. Young Life 
has depended heavily on this strategy. 
In a typical Young Life program, the 
adult leaders spend a large portion of 
their time meeting kids on their own 
turf. In contrast, advisors in typical 
church-sponsored youth programs at- 
tend youth meetings but seldom move 
out into the less comfortable environ- 
ment of schools, buses, hangouts, and 
so on. 


Many institutional churches 
have become threatened by the suc- 
cess of parachurch ministries such as 
Young Life and Youth for Christ, 
especially as they look at the meager 
results of their own youth programs. 
Such churches have suggested that 
parachurch groups have succeeded 
only because of an incorrect theology 
or a sinful methodology. But the 
Church has begun to move beyond 
such petty competitiveness and begun 
to learn from the practical and fo- 
cused experience of these seasoned 
veterans of youth ministry. 


To enter today’s youth culture, 
the Church does not need more re- 
sources, ideas, or dynamic curricula. 
The Church needs leaders: men and 
women who are willing to move out of 
the comfort zone of classrooms and 
programs to enter the foreign world of 
teenagers where they can live and 
proclaim with integrity the good news 
of Jesus Christ. 


Mark De Vries (86) ts minister to 
youth and their families at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Nashville. 
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Why I Love Youth Ministry 


By Cathryn Cummings-Bond 


your life when people expect 

that you want to move on. But I 
don’t want to leave the youth min- 
istry. | have been working in a dy- 
namic, exciting, suburban church in 
an unbelievable setting by the ocean. 
It is one of the churches that are 
known for having a broad, committed, 
and exhilarating ministry. I’ve 
worked with adults in many contexts 
but none of them required the cre- 
ativity, sincerity, dynamics, and en- 
ergy of youth ministry. 

I love youth ministry because 
kids (and I use that term with utmost 
respect) are unpredictable. Here’s an 
example: When my husband and I 
were visiting Central America this 
summer, we went to an evening pro- 
gram in a small church in the hills of 
Guatemala. At the end of the pro- 
gram, after we had sung to one an- 
other, the youth of the church put on 
a play for us. The play was about a 
young guy trying to get a young girl 
to marry him. The play ended when 
a man in a uniform came out and 
shot members of the wedding—the 
pastor, the groom, the mother and fa- 
ther of the bride. He then took the 
bride away with him. We, the vis- 
itors—the North American Chris- 
tians—were shocked but everyone 
else in the church laughed. We asked 
them, “Why was that funny?” They 
said, “We laughed to keep from 
crying.” 

When our group debriefed the 
next day, they asked, “Why do you 
think this group of young people did 
this skit?” My only response was be- 
cause kids are honest. And reality for 
them was that skit. 

I find it a universal truth that 
kids are honest. They are honest with 
you about the pain at home, waking 
up in the middle of the night and 
hearing mom and dad fighting, 
finding dad with another woman, al- 
coholism in the family, and trouble 
with brothers and sisters. Adults, be- 


I seems as if you get to a point in 





cause they want to pretend that ev- 
erything is okay, really don’t level 
with you. I love kids because they are 
so honest. Ministry with them is far 
more exciting because you don’t have 
to break down a lot of barriers. 


The flip side of the honesty issue 
is that kids aren’t always nice. Adults, 








“Adults seem to tolerate mediocrity 
more than kids. The kids I know 
through my ministry are brutally 
honest with me.” 





it seems to me, put up with a lot. Ifa 
preacher is boring, they just put up 
with it. If a class is dull, they either 
don’t go or they put up with it. Adults 
seem to tolerate mediocrity more than 
kids. The kids I know through my 
ministry are brutally honest with me. 
When I do something that they love, 
they are all over me and tell me that 
I am the greatest. When I do some- 
thing that they don’t like, they are 
sensitive and caring but they do tell 
me, “Cath, that was dog’s breath.” 


Kids Want to Grow in their Faith 
Kids desperately, sincerely want to 


grow in their faith. In youth ministry, 
we are not encumbered with a great 
structure of elders, deacons, and 
church committee meetings. At times, 
the Holy Spirit needs to speak very 
loudly to get through all the struc- 
tures the adults have set up in the 
Church. But with kids there’s very 
little structure. There are youth fel- 
lowship meetings but you can or- 
ganize them however you want. In an 
average week, let’s say in the 
summer, this is what our high school 
students can attend: 

© Bible study on Wednesday eve- 
nings 

@ a social gathering on Saturday 
night that is creative and fun 

@ a fellowship meeting on Sunday 
nights 

@a beach day Bible study on 
Tuesday. 


It may be that many kids come 
to all those activities. Even in com- 
munities where kids work and it is 
difficult for them to take part in ac- 
tivities during the daytime, they make 
their faith a great priority. They will 
drop many things (sometimes aca- 
demics) to get involved in something 
that is meaningful and real like faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

Theologically, high school kids 
are untainted. Even if they've been 
raised in the Church, they still don’t 
say things in a pat way. Their lan- 
guage about faith, I find, is not worn 
out. 

I love their insights. I grow from 
their interpretation of Scripture be- 
cause it’s fresh. It’s innocent. Unlike 
adults whose responsibilities to pay 
the mortgage, provide for a family, 
and so on, can distract them in their 
religious life, students who make a 
commitment in high school to Jesus 
Christ as their Lord and Savior have 
the luxury and the opportunity to 
really center their lives on Christ. I 
find that there are many who are 
willing to do that if we give them the 
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opportunity. 
The third thing I love about 
youth ministry is that kids are real. 





Rabbit, the rabbit is in the nursery 
-|and asks the skin horse: 


“What is real? Does it mean 
having things that buzz inside 
you and the stick out handle?” 
“Real isn’t how you are made,” 
said the skin horse, “it’s a thing 
that happens to you.” “Does it 
hurt?” asks the rabbit. “Some- 
times,” said the skin horse for he 
was always truthful. “When you 
are real you don’t mind being 
hurt.” “Does it happen all at 
once like being wound up,” he 
asks, “or bit by bit?” “It doesn’t 
happen all at once,” said the 
skin horse, “you become. It takes 
a long time. Generally, by the 
time you are real, most of your 
hair has been loved off and your 
eyes drop out and you get loose 
in the joints and very shabby. 
But these things don’t matter at 
all because once you are real, 
you can’t be ugly except to 
people who don’t understand.” 


Our society encourages high 
school kids more than any other age 
group to look a certain way, to always 


“I remember one retreat we did a few 
years ago when a young woman wrote 
about what it was like for her to be 
bolemic. The group was galvanized by 
her honesty, by her being so real with 
us. That happens to me frequently in 
youth munistry.” 


wear the right clothes. But kids want 
to be real, honest about themselves. 
They don’t want to play games. In 
high school, more than any other time 
in their life, kids are critical of them- 
selves. They want to be honest about 
who they are and their own sinfulness 
because they are painfully aware of it, 
and they want to be real before God 
and before each other. I remember 
one retreat we did a few years ago 
when a young woman wrote about 
what it was like for her to be bolemic. 
The group was galvanized by her 
honesty, by her being so real with us. 


That happens to me frequently in 
youth ministry. I must admit it is dif- 
ficult for me to conceive of adults 
being that real with one another. 


Mission Projects 


The focal point of our youth ministry 
has been mission projects. I believe 
with all my heart that instilling in 
these kids I've worked with a sense of 
the need for Christians to do some- 
thing, to walk their talk, to become 
the hands and the feet of the Lord on 
earth, is crucial. I believe that if the 
churches they join when they become 
adults do not just give money to mis- 
sion but do mission with their own 
hands and find their own ministries, 
they will be much better places. 


Each year, our high school group 
raises around $12,000 for a mission 
trip. Last year, we built nine houses 
and a school in the city dump in Ti- 
juana, Mexico. It is hard to believe we 
did that. But we did. I was there. I 
helped paint one of those modest, tiny 
dwellings. I don’t think if we took a 
group of adults down to Mexico they 
would ever tackle it. They would be 
too logical, too rational. “We can’t 
raise the money,” they might say, or 
“There’s no way we can build a 7,000 
square foot orphanage in one week!” 


But kids aren’t logical. They’re 
passionate. They’re idealistic. They'll 
just do it. You tell them how to build 
a rock wall and they will build a rock 
wall. You tell them we need to raise 
“X” dollars and they will do it for the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. 


Last year, at the end of our 
Easter mission project, I remember 
saying to my kids in a run-down 
school we were staying in with no 
running water and no flush toilets 
and very crude living conditions for 
all of us to stay in: “For me, for the 
rest of my life, Princeton, New Jersey, 
or Whitworth College will not be the 
place I look to as my spiritual Mecca 
but it could be Tijuana, Mexico.” Be- 
cause for seven years I have spent 
Easter week getting dirty for God and 
going through what Jesus went 
through the last week of his life and 
my life has been changed through 
those experiences. I have seen 
hundreds, even thousands, of lives 
change radically in the service of 
Jesus Christ. 








Making a Difference in the World 
My last point is that I feel I’m 
making a difference in the world. 
People in our community, which is 
like many Presbyterian communities 
with success-oriented upper middle 


class folks, reach mid-life, both men 


“Ever since I’ve been in youth 
mimstry, I’ve gone to bed each night 
feeling I've made a difference. I feel I 
have helped mold some young 
disciples so that the Church and the 
world of tomorrow will be a better 
place.” 


and women, and they say, “Why am I 


doing what I'm doing? Getting up at 
five-thirty in the morning, getting in 
rush-hour traffic, going down to the 
office and spending twelve hours 
there, coming home late, exhausted, 
edgy with my family in order to make 
the amount of money I make? But 
what difference has it made in the 
world?” 


Ever since I’ve been in youth 
ministry, [’ve gone to bed each night 
feeling I've made a difference. I feel I 
have helped mold some young dis- 
ciples so that the Church and the 
world of tomorrow will be a better 
place. 


There is so much potential in 
kids. I feel that there’s nothing else as 
important in all the world as loving 
them and building them up and en- 
couraging them in Jesus Christ. 


At my ten-year high school re- 
union, after hearing all that everyone 
was doing, I was more than happy to 
come back to my ministry here. Be- 
cause I don’t know of anyone else who 
has a more challenging and fulfilling 
life than I do working with youth in 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Savior. 


Cathryn Cummings-Bond (79) is a 
pastor at Saint Peter’s By the Sea 
Presbyterian Church of Rancho Palos 
Verdes, CA. 
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Growing into Personhood in Christ 


By Craig Dykstra 


he preacher told of a letter he 
had seen. It was from a col- 


lege-age youth to his parents. 


It read, in part, like this: 


Dear Mom and Dad: 


I'm grateful that your love 
can be great enough to let me 
go. The amazing thing is that 
the more I understand how hard 
it is to love a child into inde- 
pendence, the deeper my respect 
and love for you. This must be 
what the Bible means about 
how it’s in the giving of our life, 
not in the grasping, that our life 
is given to us. 

So I'm asking myself, What 
shall I do with my life? It’s like 
the Good Shepherd in the Bible, 
which I always thought was 
quite a nice idea. Then I found 
out that it was this same Good 
Shepherd who died on Good 
Friday. ... You taught me to 
believe that there are times 
when, out of reverence to God, I 
should assume my duty. I think 
you'd want me to do it now. But 
I get the feeling that it may re- 
sult in a lot of grief. I suppose 
every mother would like her son 
to be Paul Revere, but I wonder 
how many would tell him to be 
a rebel. 


You have dreams for me, 
and I for myself. But there’s a 
conflict in my dreams. Safety 
and the good things of life don’t 
always go hand in hand with 
doing my duty out of reverence 
for God and for the good of the 
nation. So will you stay with 
me, when in small ways I do 
things you don’t understand; and 
support me, because I’ve learned 
all this from you? When I choose 
to stay indoors, away from the 
hue and cry, understand that 
too. Just help me to keep on 
growing—and we'll give 


thanksgiving to God for all the 
growth and understanding be- 
tween us. ... 


Your grateful son, 


What makes it possible for a 
young person to write such a letter? 
For him, life is an adventure. There is 
risk and tension. And there are 
worries and doubts too. But under- 
neath it all, also a stability, a sense of 
direction, a feeling of being under- 
girded and accompanied, all of which 
leads to thanksgiving. This young 
person knows something about the 
Gospel, what it demands and what it 
provides. He also knows the love that 
is at the center of it and radiates from 
it, what it’s worth and what it costs. 
How does he know all this? 


The preacher also told of an- 
other letter, again from a young 
person to his parents: “Remember 
when I was about six or seven and I 
used to want you to listen to me? I 
remember all the nice things you 
gave me at Christmas and on my 
birthday, and I was really happy 





Wayne Darbonne 


about those things for about a week 
—but the rest of the time during the 
year I didn’t really want presents; I 
just wanted all the time for you to 
listen to me like I was somebody who 
felt things too, but you were too busy. 
If you folks had ever said, ‘Pardon 
me, when you interrupted me, I 
would have dropped dead. So if any- 
body asks where I am, tell them I’ve 
gone looking for somebody with time 
because I’ve got a lot of things to talk 
about.” 


The preacher pointed out how, 
for the first young person, an atmos- 
phere had been created “where a boy 
could grow into personhood in 
Christ,” and how different the atmo- 
sphere had been for the second.* 
What he said was enough to provide 
the basic clue to youth ministers: 
create “an atmosphere where a young 
person can grow into personhood in 
Christ.” 

We in the Church have much 
too limited a vision of ministry with 
youth if we confine it to what the 
youth fellowship group does together. 
Parents are called to be “ministers” to 
their children, just as all of us are 
called to be ministers to one another 
in every context. Perhaps some of the 
most powerful youth ministry takes 
place in the Christian family—some- 
thing we may overlook when too 
strict an identification is made be- 
tween “ministry” and “church pro- 
gram,” or if the supposed alienation 
between youth and their parents is 
overdrawn. 


But, of course, youth ministry is 
not confined to what goes on in fami- 
lies. No family fosters mutual growth 
into maturity in Christ in isolation 
from a wider community of Chris- 
tians. The whole Church is needed 
and all its ministries —its teaching 


* The letters and quotation are from a sermon 
by the Reverend Bertram deH. Atwood entitled 
“Changing Style” (unpublished). Used by per- 
mission. 














and preaching, its worship life, its 
discipline and care, its fellowship and 
witness to Christ’s peace and justice. 
The family needs a church that pro- 
vides an atmosphere where the family 
as a whole can grow into personhood 
in Christ. All of us—young and older 
alike—need to find others who can 
provide and extend that atmosphere 
in ways that even the strongest of 
families cannot. 


Providing the Right Atmosphere 
What goes into providing an atmo- 
sphere where a young person can 
grow into personhood in Christ? I 
have worked in a number of local 
congregations with groups of young 
people, their parents, and adult 
leaders who tried to answer this 
question. Three ingredients always 
seemed to surface: 


I. No one can grow into person- 
hood in Christ without knowing who 
Jesus Christ is. So helping youth to 
know the Scriptures and the funda- 
mental beliefs, commitments, values, 
and affections of the Christian faith is 
essential. But youth must appropriate 
the good news personally, interna- 
lizing it enough so that it becomes for 
them the lens through which they in- 
terpret what is going on in their own 
lives. 


The young man in that first 
letter knows about giving up your life 
and receiving it. The image of the 
Good Shepherd has struck a chord 
within him—and he knows about his 
crucifixion. And all this means some- 
thing to him as he struggles with his 
decisions. The phrase “thanksgiving to 
God” flows naturally from his own 
thought as he tells his parents what 
they have meant and continue to 
mean to him. 

II. Young people should also 
have a sense of the adventure in- 
herent in Christian life: its excite- 
ment, its risk, the way that in Christ 
we are exposed to the elements. Our 
young people should have to stretch 
their abilities, use gifts and talents 
they didn’t know they had, be exposed 
to dimensions of life beyond their ho- 
rizons, extend themselves in service 
and in caring, stand up for things 
they believe in, learn to trust them- 
selves, others, and, above all, God in 
situations where, without the support 


of other Christians, they might shrink 
back. 


The excitement for most youth 
today is not in the Church; it is else- 
where. But what a deadly betrayal of 
Christ that is. When you compare 
what many adolescents read, even in 
school, with what they read in church, 
the Church comes out far behind. The 
real conflicts, the tough questions, 
and the bold ideas are, all too often, 
left out. What we give and say to 
them is often so condescending and 
warmed over that adolescents of any 
intelligence simply turn elsewhere. 


In a list of “Things Youth Ad- 
visors Can Do in Ministering With 
Youth,” one of these congregations in- 
cluded such items as: be honest and 
open about your own feelings and be- 
liefs and allow youth to do the same; 
state and defend your convictions 
while leaving room for theirs; face 
them with, and face with them, tough 
issues; help youth to learn from, 
rather than hide from, conflicts; intro- 
duce and discuss with them provoca- 
tive, challenging books and other 
media; introduce them to a cultural, 
ethnic, economic, and religious diver- 
sity of people. 

Il. Finally, youth must find 
among Christians a lively sense of 
mutual care and support. It is impor- 
tant that young people be known by 
name, feel welcome and appreciated, 
and sense that here at least. they can 
“find somebody with time.” This in- 
gredient is, perhaps, hardest to know 
how to make happen. Partly, it is a 
by-product of what happens if the first 
two ingredients are there. Partly, it 
depends upon what kind of people we 
(youth, parents, and adult leaders) 
really are. And partly, we need to be 
more active in going to youth, to 
where we know listening ears and 
helping hands might be needed (espe- 
cially when the young people either 
cannot or will not come to us). 


These discoveries stimulated 
many practical ideas for youth min- 
istry in these congregations. A greater 
emphasis, we found, needed to be 
placed on service, especially among 
people who were different from us. 

We had to get out of the church 
building (and the suburbs) more often. 
Work in nearby soup kitchens and 


visits in prisons and hospitals would 
both test us and open up new reali- 
ties. By asking what we could con- 
tribute to the Church and the world, 
we would find we had gifts and skills 
that were really wanted and needed. 
There would be big questions to try to 
figure out together. So we needed to 
study harder—the Bible, theology, 
how the Church had previously dealt 
with similar questions, what other 
people in the Church and in our town 
thought about them. Disagreements 
with each other, even debates, would 
come often, but through it all, we 
would become clearer on where we 
stood. Worship and prayer together 
would take on a greater sense of pur- 
pose and meaning, and we would 
need them more often. Working, 
talking, making decisions, traveling 
together in smaller groups, not ex- 
pecting that everyone would always 
have to be interested in or able to do 
everything, we would get to know 
each other better—and learn to care. 
We would come to see more concretely 
that we are all a part of something 
much bigger than just our own local 
life. 


All this could not be done at 
once. But what made the difference 
was seeing how a deeper vision of 
what youth ministry is all about could 
undergird everything that happened. 
And through it all, we came to un- 
derstand more clearly what a pro- 
found calling it is to try to work 
faithfully toward creating an atmo- 
sphere in which a young person can 
grow into personhood in Christ. 


Craig R. Dykstra, Thomas W. Synnott 
Professor of Christian Education at 
PTS, is currently serving on the 
Steering Committee of the Union 
Theological Seminary’s Youth Min- 
istry in Theological Schools Project. 
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Seeking a Call 


The Class of ’86 is facing new problems 








By Nathaniel Hartshorne 


he work of Princeton’s Senior 

Placement Office calls for dil- 

igence, compassion, flexibility, 
and a tolerance for surprise. One 
graduate of the Class of 1986 is 
seeking a special kind of call and will 
not settle for anything else. Two have 
changed the nature of their search 
since they began it; another wants to 
combine a pastoral with a musical 
ministry. A pastor who was deter- 
mined not to interview any women 
candidates has selected a woman as 
his first choice. 


“The search process is not 
without its anxious, tense, and terri- 
fying moments,” says “Cappie” 
Fleuchaus, administrative aide in the 
Placement Office. “During the process, 
there will be only one letter of call 
but hundreds of letters of rejection; 
there may be humiliating and offen- 
Sive interview experiences; and there 
will be tense moments when it seems 
that no one is being helpful or sup- 
portive.” 

This year, the Placement Office 
staff and their clients have had more 
than their share of tense moments. As 
of July, 59 percent, or 85 of the Semi- 
nary’s 143 graduates, had been 
placed—a drop of 9 percent from 
1985. (Many students who work 
through the placement services of 
their own denominations didn’t notify 
the PTS office about their status.) 

As might be expected, the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s decision in June to 
abolish the position of assistant pastor 
has had an impact on the placement 
situation. In past years, seniors could 
be, and usually were, hired by pastors 
who had only to obtain the approval 
of their session. Associate pastors, on 
the other hand, have always had to 
be approved by the entire congrega- 
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tion. While hiring an associate may 
not cost more in salary, it does cost 
considerably more in time. “The dif- 
ference between this year’s and last 
year’s placement was the slowness of 
the placement process,” explains Dan 
Thomas, vice president for alumni/ae 
affairs and director of the Placement 
Office. “Because of the elimination of 
the assistant pastor position, we were 
very slow in getting our seniors 
placed in associate pastor positions. 
That position requires that there be a 
nominating committee elected by the 
congregation; that there be a mission 
study approved by the presbytery; and 
the committee has to conduct a thor- 
ough search for the associate. All of 
this requires a good deal more time 
before the congregation can issue a 
call.” 

Moreover, not all church budgets 
can support sending an entire com- 
mittee to a seminary to interview 
candidates. “As a result,” Thomas 
says, “we had a 50 percent reduction 
in the number of interviews on 
campus this year: last year, we had 
69; this year, we had only 32.” 


Other Reasons 


The abolishment of the assistant 
pastor position was not the only 
reason for the smaller number of 
placements this year. “Money’s a 
factor,” says Alan Gripe, coordinator, 
Committee on Ministry, of the Voca- 
tion Agency of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). “The budgets in 
many of our churches are shrinking 
and they’re just not hiring supple- 
mentary staff.” 

While the number of interviews 
on campus was considerably lower 
than in 1985, the number of jobs 
available at churches that corre- 


sponded with the Seminary totaled 
100 as opposed to 97 last year. This 
may be because churches, in an effort 
to avoid the time-consuming proce- 
dures involved in hiring associates, 
are hiring for other positions. “Last 
year, we had only 12 requests for 
non-ordained positions,” says Thomas. 
“This year, the number jumped to 24.” 


Married students are more nu- 
merous at Princeton today than in the 
past, and some of this year’s senior 
class have not been able to find posi- 
tions near their spouses. Cynthia 
Strickler, to give one example, has 
been trying to find a chaplaincy posi- 
tion in a hospital near her husband, 
Steve (84), pastor of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church of Manville, NJ. It 
was not until September that she fi- 
nally found a position, not as a chap- 
lain in a hospital, but as an interim 
pastor at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Englishtown, NJ, about a 
45-minute drive from Manville. 


Finally, the time of year in 
which students submit their dossiers 
(Personal Information Forms) to the 
Placement Office often determines 
how quickly or successfully they are 
placed. As Thomas points out, “... an 
early start in the placement process 
pays off.” According to his report, the 
majority of Presbyterians still 
searching for jobs turned in their dos- 
siers in March or later, two months 
after the recommended deadline. 


Despite all the difficulties, the 
outlook is bright. Thomas predicts 
that by the end of the year, most 
(perhaps as many as 90 percent) of 
those students who worked through 
the Placement Office will have found 
positions. 
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Princeton 
in the Past 


he upcoming celebration of 

Princeton’s 175th anniversary 

has evoked new interest in 
its illustrious past. Much of that past, 
we have recently discovered, is pre- 
served in numerous photographs 
stored in the basement of Speer Li- 
brary. On these pages are some of 
them. 
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For years, Princeton dispatched deputations of students to minister to the needs of local 
missions such as this one on Princeton’s Witherspoon Street. 
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Miller Chapel was located near Alexander Hall until 1933 when it was moved to its 
present site. The bell tower on Stuart Hall was removed during the 1950s. 
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In 1898, this Hodge Hall room was only 
five years old and rent-free. However, there 

a oa FOS Ghee £ was a $10 charge for “warming and 
PTS faculty of 1871 (left to right): James Moffat, Alexander McGill, Casper Hodge, lighting public rooms and for the 
Charles Aiken, Charles Hodge (father of Casper), and William Henry Green attendance of servants.” 
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In 1892, derby hats and mustaches seemed to be in vogue among PTS students. 








Michael Nabors: A Voice of Hope 


A Princeton pastor is setting 
an agenda for change 





By Barbara Chaapel 


when Princeton residents, both 

black and white, gathered inside 
the sanctuary of the First Baptist 
Church for worship on the first na- 
tional holiday celebrating Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s birthday. As the 
strains of gospel music faded away, a 
young black man stepped into the 
pulpit and began to recite from 
memory: “I have a dream... .” The 
worshippers listened in electric silence 
as King’s words rang out again with 
their original passion and conviction. 

The young pastor who spoke 
those words is the Reverend Michael 
Nabors, minister of the First Baptist 
Church of Princeton. He was born in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, eight years be- 
fore King was killed in Memphis in 
1968. Although he grew into adult- 


[ was a cold, clear January night 


hood after the glory and agony of 


Selma, Montgomery, and Bir- 
mingham, the ideals of the Civil 
Rights movement have marked his 
ministry and left a bold imprint on 
his mind. 

Racial discrimination surfaced 
early in Michael’s childhood. He liter- 
ally grew up on the wrong side of the 
tracks. “In the sixties, Kalamazoo was 
a white university town with a poor 
black community,” he remembers. 
“The blacks lived north of the railroad 
tracks that split the town and the 
whites lived south. Until 1971, whites 
and blacks went to separate schools. 
Kids in the black schools had a hard 
time getting tutoring help, an irony 
considering the number of university 
students in town who could have tu- 
tored them, and many dropped out.” 

The youngest of nine children, 
Michael describes his family as “two 
generations of kids in one family. The 


six older kids grew up on the north 
side and went to high school in the 
late 50s and early 60s. They had little 
chance of attending college—blacks 
just didn’t do that. Instead, they went 
straight to the auto factories. 

“By the late 60s and early 70s,” 
he continues, “times and some schools 
had changed and we had moved to 
the south side of the tracks, so the 
three youngest children got a better 
education and did go to college.” 

Still, school years were difficult 
for teenagers in the early 70s in 
Michigan during the waning days of 
black power and the eruption of the 
drug culture on the streets. Busing 
came to Kalamazoo in 1971, and Mi- 
chael remembers rioting in the halls 
of his school and fighting in the 
neighborhoods. But he remained a 
“basic, average kid and something of 
a bookworm” who graduated as 
valedictorian of his class in 1977. 

Surprisingly, it was “a love for 
poetry that propelled me through 
those school years,” he explains. “One 
of my English teachers and later a 
public speaking teacher kept me to- 
gether. They saw that I had a knack 
for writing and reading poetry and 
sent me to workshops to develop that 
gift.” He gave public readings of his 
poems in his church and remembers 
“the old mothers of the church ex- 
claiming, ‘That boy will be a 
preacher! ” 

Nabors entered Western Mich- 
igan University as a pre-law major, 
but soon recovered his natural bent 
and changed to English/creative 
writing. 

A Calling from Panama 
“I went to visit my brother in 


Panama the summer after my 
freshman year, intending to stay only 
a week,” he recalls. “I stayed the 
whole summer. It was my first expe- 
rience in a predominantly black 
country where merchants, government 
officials, and policemen were black. 
My eyes were opened and I realized 
that there was no blockade to 
reaching my highest aspirations. I 
also saw incredible poverty. Panama 
City and Colon, Panama’s two largest 
cities, were huge ghettos. I lived with 
a very poor family in a row house 
with two eight-by-ten rooms, one 
above the other. In those two rooms 
lived a mother, father, their son, his 
wife, and three kids. The lower room 
contained several chairs and the 
upper room two beds. I was given one 
of the beds.” 

The hospitality of that family to 
him, a stranger, had a profound effect 
on Nabors. “I began to value life 
much more,” he confesses, “and 
learned that there were people who 
experienced life very differently than 
I.” Soon after he returned to the 
United States, he entered the min- 
istry. 

For Baptists in the National 
Baptist Convention, entering the 
ministry does not require a seminary 
education. Nabors explains: “You pro- 
fess your call, preach to a congrega- 
tion of people, and if they accept your 
preaching, they license you.” So he 
became associate pastor of his home 
church while completing his re- 
maining three years of college. 


Although his pastor called semi- 
nary “the devil’s workshop,” Nabors 
knew he needed more education to be 
an effective minister and set out for 
Princeton in June of 1982, leaving 
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behind his wife, Renetta, to follow 
him in the fall. With just enough 
money to buy a one-way bus ticket to 
Princeton, he headed east. 


“I arrived at the Greyhound sta- 
tion in Philadelphia not knowing a 
soul on the east coast, and had to find 
the train station because there were 
no buses to Princeton that night. I 
had never taken a train before in my 
life.” 


He arrived at the Seminary on 
the afternoon of June 1 at 4:30 p.m. 
just as the office doors were closing. 
Fortunately, David Poinsett, director 
of housing, hadn’t left and gave him a 
room for the weekend. Next, he 
reached Ed Smith, pastor of First 
Baptist in Princeton, and by Sat- 
urday, he had a place to stay for the 
summer with a church family. Back 
at PTS Monday morning, he secured 
two jobs for the summer—one with 
United Parcel Service and one with 
the Gallup Poll. 


That summer marked the be- 
ginning of a relationship between 
Nabors and the First Baptist Church 
which has continued to the present. 
During his seminary years, he served 
first as assistant pastor and then as 
full-time associate pastor after Dr. 
Smith died. While carrying a full 
course load, he did all the marriages, 
funerals, and visiting for the church 
and preached every week. 


Asked why he had chosen such 
a heavy responsibility during semi- 
nary, he reflects, “They helped me 
when I was first in Princeton, so I 
wanted to share their difficult time 
after their pastor died. The more you 
do, the closer you get to the people. 
Princeton was really becoming my 
home.” 

And so it was that Michael 
Nabors applied for the job as pastor 
when the pulpit committee ap- 
proached him. “I had been thinking of 
going to Africa to minister to the poor 
in the Third World, largely because of 
the influence of my courses in libera- 
tion theology at PTS. But gradually I 
grew to believe that the Lord wanted 
me to stay right here.” After months 
of waiting and working, the official 
call came on May 8, 1986. 

Growing up in Kalamazoo pre- 
pared Nabors for ministry in 


Princeton. He believes the dynamics 
between the black and white commu- 
nities in the two small university 
towns are similar. 


“First Baptist has a social out- 
reach ministry to the community of 
Princeton,” he asserts. “Issues such as 
housing, gentrification, police-commu- 
nity relations, and employment deeply 
affect the black community and the 
church must speak out about them.” 


He speaks out from the pulpit 
and by his presence at borough 
council and other public meetings. He 
is vice president of the Princeton 
Clergy Association and a board 
member of the Witherspoon-Jackson 
Development Corporation that advises 
prospective black home owners in an 
area that is rapidly becoming gentri- 
fied. 


“More work needs to be done in 
the housing area,” says Nabors. “More 
citizens must participate in securing 
affordable housing units. For the last 
ten years, corporate executives, I 
guess they’re ‘yuppies, have been 
buying homes for $150,000 that the 
original black owners paid $15,000 for 
20 years ago. I want the church to 
help impress on people the importance 
of community, of neighborhood, of a 
time when people on a block knew 
and cared for one another. The new 
yuppies are never in the neighbor- 
hood. The older blacks who sold their 
homes away for almost nothing now 
wish they hadn’t. They were swin- 
dled.” 


Nabors’ church is right on the 
edge of the Witherspoon-Jackson 
neighborhood and across the street 
from a new condo development on 
Palmer Square. The parking lot at 
the border is symbolic of the clashes 
that are coming, he believes. The de- 
veloper, who does not use the parking 
lot, has put up spikes at the entrance 
to the lot, with the result that church 
members can no longer park there. 


Nabors has waded waist-high 
into other issues: police harrassment 
(he engineered a racial awareness 
seminar for police officers), employ- 
ment (“I still don’t see black retailers 
or managers on Nassau Street”), day 
care (“Princeton University Nursery 
School costs $400 a month and so ex- 
cludes most black families”), and edu- 


cation (“average black students in 
Princeton schools are 2.3 years behind 
average whites”). 


Civil Rights Coming Alive 

In the face of such inequities, 

Nabors has powerful hope. “Civil 
rights has been dormant since the 
60s, but I see it coming alive again. 
And the black church has always 
been linked to social justice and must 
continue to be. In fact, the whole 
Church must be. The most important 
part of the Gospel is the definition of 
ministry given by Jesus when he said, 
‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me’ 
and then went on to name all of the 
disparate, fragmented groups in so- 
ciety. The Gospel seeks to bind to- 
gether these broken and fragmented 
pieces of our shattered humanity.” 

To Nabors, it is the job of reli- 
gious leaders to set the agenda for 
change and carry that agenda to the 
political leaders. New young ministers 
in Princeton’s three black churches 
will help do this, he believes. 

So will a spirit of open-minded- 
ness, the necessary ingredient of reli- 
gious faith in Nabors’ recipe. “To be a 
Christian is to be open to people dif- 
ferent from yourself,” he affirms. “We 
must be open-minded about all of hu- 
manity, and that’s hard because we’re 
taught most of our lives about our 
own particularity. It becomes almost 
impossible for us to move to the uni- 
versal. The Church must create a be- 
loved community with ‘the other’ at 
its center, one without the biases of 
personal idiosyncrasy.” 

To attempt creating such a com- 
munity, Michael Nabors has com- 
mitted his life to service and to excel- 
lence. He promises his church and the 
town of Princeton: “I don’t want to be 
a trouble-maker, but I will start 
trouble. I know what I’m up against, 
but I'm only 26 and Ill be here when 
others have passed on.” 

And like another 26-year-old 
black minister who began his dream 
not in Princeton, but in Montgomery, 
Nabors, one is sure, will give the best 
that he has. 


Barbara Chaapel is director of public 
information at PTS. 
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Faculty Notes 


Returning to Princeton from sabbat- 
ical leave, Diogenes Allen, Stuart 
Professor of Philosophy, has completed 
a new book, Love, Friendship and 
Marriage, which is being published 
this month by Cowley Publications. 


Reading Frank O’Connor’s short story 
“First Confession,” William Brower, 
associate director of speech, will be a 
featured performer this month at the 
national convention of the Speech 
Communication Association, which 
will meet in Chicago. 


Craig R. Dykstra, Thomas W. 
Synnott Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, and Sang H. Lee, assistant pro- 
fessor of theology and director of the 
Asian-American program, are two of 
the contributing authors of Faith and 
Families, published this summer by 
The Westminster Press of Philadel- 
phia. The book’s nine authors discuss 
the impact that changes in society 
will have on church and family and 
examine the Church’s role in helping 
families deal with stress. 


Conrad H. Massa, Charlotte W. 
Newcombe Professor of Practical The- 
ology and dean of the Seminary, was 
preacher and lecturer for the Second 
Annual Mary Conning Memorial 
Series held in October at the Presby- 
terian Church of the Covenant in 
Wilmington, DE. 


Bruce C. Metzger, George L. Collord 
Professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature Emeritus, has 
been elected to membership in the 
American Philosophical Society. The 
society, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, is limited today to about 
500 members representing all aca- 
demic disciplines as well as the arts 
and the learned professions. 


Daniel L. Migliore, Arthur M. Adams 
Professor of Systematic Theology, 
gave five lectures on “Latin American 
Liberation Theology” at a seminar 
held at the Premiere Eglise Baptiste in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, last July. He 
also lectured on the same topic at 
Christophe University in Cap-Haitien. 


On leave of absence at Harvard Di- 
vinity School this past year, Patrick 
D. Miller, Jr., Charles T. Haley Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Theology, 
taught at Luther Northwestern Theo- 
logical Seminary this summer and 


traveled to Montreal, where he deliv- 
ered the lectures at the Bible and 
Theology Conference. Miller also de- 
livered a paper at the Neumann 
Symposium on Theological Interpre- 
tation of Scripture at Princeton. 


“Does God Lie? Divine Deceit as a 
Theological Problem in Israelite Pro- 
phetic Literature” was the title’ of an 
invited lecture given by J. J. M. 
Roberts, William Henry Green Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature, at 





J.J. M. Roberts 


the XII Congress of the International 
Organization for the Study of the Old 
Testament in Jerusalem August 24- 
September 2. 


In June, Katharine D. Sakenfeld, as- 
sociate professor of Old Testament 
and director of Ph.D. studies, gave a 





Katharine D. Sakenfeld 





series of lectures on “Theological 
Themes from Israel’s Wilderness 
Wanderings” for the L’;Chaim Re- 
newal Conference of the American 
Lutheran Church, Iowa Conference. 


At work editing the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
in particular those of Exodus and 
Ezekiel, Judith E. Sanderson, assis- 
tant professor of Old Testament, ex- 
plains that “most of the work can be 
done in the States from infrared pho- 
tographs of the fragments. But the 
actual leather fragments (which are 
kept in the Rockefeller Museum in 
Jerusalem) must be periodically 
checked,” she says. To do this, she 
traveled to Jerusalem this summer 
and plans to return for one month 
each of the next two summers. 


Sanderson, who received her 
Ph.D. in August 1985, is also doing 
research on the origins of the Samar- 
itan community as well as on the Old 
Testament views of war, peace, na- 
tional security, and political structure. 
Her doctoral dissertation will be pub- 
lished soon in Harvard Semitic 
Studies. 


Charles C. West, Stephen Colwell 
Professor of Christian Ethics, was part 
of an international working group on 
teaching ecumenics, which met in 
July at the Ecumenical Institute in 
Bossey, Switzerland. The group is 
producing a guidebook on teaching 
ecumenics for use in seminaries 
around the world. 

In September, West was on the 
program of a missions symposium 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of 
the Roman Catholic Maryknoll Mis- 
sion at Maryknoll, New York. 


At the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Conference held in August 
in Geneva, E. David Willis, Charles 
Hodge Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, read a paper on predestination. 
The conference focused on the subject 
of confessions. 

Willis also attended the Interna- 
tional Calvin Congress in Debrecen, 
Hungary, in August. The following 
month, he read a paper on the social 
context of the 1536 edition of Calvin’s 
Institutes at a Calvin studies confer- 
ence held in Montreal to celebrate the 
450th anniversary of the 1st edition of 
the Institutes. 
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New Appointments 


Sandra H. Boyd has been named as- 
sistant librarian for public services. 
She was formerly reference librarian 
for the E.D.S./Weston Library in 
Cambridge, MA. 


Steven John Kraftchick has joined the 
faculty as assistant professor of New 
Testament. This past year, he was as- 
sistant professor of religious studies at 
Oberlin College. 

Kraftchick also taught New 
Testament at Emory University and 
at the University of the South, and he 
taught Greek at Abilene Christian 
University. 

A graduate of the University of 
Florida, Kraftchick went on to receive 
his M.Div. degree from Abilene 
Christian University and his Ph.D. in 
1985 from Emory University, where 
he wrote his doctoral dissertation on 
“Ethos and Pathos Appeals in Ga- 
latians 5 and 6.” 


John J. Murray has joined the Busi- 
ness Office as assistant controller. 
Murray was formerly with the SCM 
Corporation of New York. 


Dorothy J. Specht has been appointed 
associate director of the Office of Field 
Education. Prior to coming to 
Princeton, Ms. Specht was associate 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Livingston (NJ). 


The following persons remain on 
the staff and faculty with changes 
in title: 


Frederick F. Lansill, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Seminary, has 
been promoted to vice president for fi- 
nancial affairs and treasurer as well 
as treasurer of the Board of Trustees. 
Lansill came to Princeton in 1984 as 
director of financial aid. A native of 
California, he had been vice president 
for sales and marketing with Western 
Contract in San Jose and San 
Francisco. 
Dr. Sang H. Lee, assistant professor 
of theology, has been named associate 
professor, effective September 1987. 
Dr. James H. Moorhead, Mary MclIn- 
tosh Bridge Associate Professor of 
\merican Church History, has been 
ppointed professor. 
Mary “race Royal, formerly secretary 
to the Board of Trustees, has been 
appointed housing manager of the 
Center of Continuing Education. 
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J. Russell Bucher (B, ’21M), a resi- 
dent of the extended care unit of 
Winebrenner Haven in Findlay, OH, 
celebrated his 96th birthday on Feb- 
ruary 3. He has been living at the fa- 
cility since June 1980. 


1928 


J. Mark Irwin (b), living in Wooster, 
OH, reports that he retired in 1965 
after serving more than 30 years as a 
PC(USA) missionary in Iran. At age 
87, he is still serving churches as a 
supply minister. 


1931 


Camp Good News, a non-denomina- 
tional religious camp for youngsters in 
Forestdale, MA—the oldest town on 
Cape Cod—marked its fifty-first 
season this summer since it was first 
opened in July 1935 by W. Wyeth 
Willard (B). 

Willard recalls that when he 
purchased the first 20 acres of the 
camp in the late 1920s (it now en- 
compasses 214 acres, including half a 
mile of shore front), he was a suc- 
cessful businessman torn between be- 
coming a millionaire or a “poor 
preacher.” 

He decided to become a “poor 
preacher.” “You know,” says Willard, 
now 80 years old, “many Americans 
are for sale to the job that pays the 
most money. But we’re supposed to 
worship God, the creator of the uni- 
verse [not money].” Willard was 
pastor at the Forestdale Baptist 
Church (in Forestdale, MA) when he 
purchased the land for the camp. In 
1960, he was installed as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Waltham, MA, where he served until 
his retirement in 1982. 


Activities at Camp Good News 
range from sports to crafts to Bible 
discussion groups. An attractive, col- 
orful brochure highlights its purpose: 
“In a relaxed setting the camp en- 
deavors to help young people discover 
the relevance of the Bible in our cul- 
ture ... [It] stresses the importance of 


Class Notes 


a spiritual foundation in forming atti- 
tudes and values which will assist in 
the development of a meaningful and 
productive life.” 





W. Wyeth Willard 


Willard explains that the camp 
has been dedicated to ridding children 
of their prejudices and hates. Young- 
sters of all religions and races attend, 
coming from all over the U.S. as well 
as from countries such as Japan, Bel- 
gium, Mexico, and war-torn Lebanon. 
Many return year after year. 


Willard, who received his under- 
graduate degree from Brown Univer- 
sity and a law degree from North- 
western University, was a naval 
chaplain during World War II and 
logged more hours under fire than 
any other chaplain in U.S. naval his- 
tory. He is the recipient of numerous 
military awards and was the sole sur- 
vivor of eight chaplains who served 
the marines at Guadalcanal. 


1937 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Winn (B) have 
returned to their home in Grove City, 
PA, after spending a year and a half 
as host and hostess of Mission Court, 
an apartment complex in Richmond, 
VA, devoted primarily to housing stu- 
dents and missionaries from abroad 
who are studying at either Union 
Theological Seminary or at the Pres- 
byterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion, both in Richmond. 


1939 


A. Walker Hepler, Jr., (B), pastor 
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emeritus of the Disciples’ United 
Methodist Church of Holley, NY, is 
chairman of the congregation’s Goals 
Committee and an active member of 
both the Historical Task Force and 
the Worship and Outreach Com- 
mittees of the church. 


1940 


Donald C. Kerr (B) is a pastoral asso- 


ciate at the First Presbyterian Church 


of Sarasota, FL. He is also serving as 
chaplain at Plymouth Harbor in Sar- 
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Five hundred friends and relatives 
from coast to coast gathered in Ham- 
mond, IN, last May to attend the Ap- 
preciation Dinner and program for 
John H. Eastwood (B) and his wife, 
Shirley, for their 33 years of ministry 
in Hammond’s Coventry Presbyterian 
Church. The dinner was the climax of 
a weekend of tributes to the East- 
woods as well as a celebration of 
John’s 75th birthday and John and 
Shirley’s 43rd wedding anniversary. 


This past summer, Herbert C. 
Tweedie (M) and his wife, Marjie, 
toured England and Scotland by car 
for six weeks during which time they 
attended the International Ecumen- 
ical Conference at Durham, England. 
Tweedie is a member of the staff of 
the Park Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church of Oakland, CA. 


1942 


James R. Carroll (B) is currently 
serving as interim pastor at the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Grosse 
Pointe, MI. 


William V. Grosvenor (B) is now 
serving as interim assistant to the as- 
sociate of the Southwest Florida Pres- 
bytery. 

William R. Johnston (B) has retired 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Murrysville, PA, after 25 
years of service. 


During several days in July, Samuel 
H. Moffett (B) and his wife, Eileen 
(55E), led a conference and retreat for 





about 60 Presbyterian missionaries in 
the heart of Brazil. They made the 
trip to Ceres, a rural town approxi- 


Samuel and Eileen H. Moffett 


mately 100 miles beyond Brazilia, the 
country’s capital, on a four-seater 
Presbyterian mission plane. Ceres is 
on a tributary of the Amazon. 

The Moffetts’ Bible studies fo- 
cused on Philippians and their mis- 
sions lectures on “Mission as Adven- 
ture and Mission at Risk.” 

“A day on the beach in Rio,” Sam 
reports, “was both adventure and 
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Carlton Press recently published Bible 
Stories in the First Person (Volume J), 
written by Merle S. Irwin (B) and il- 
lustrated by Irwin’s grandson, Scott, 
who was nine years old at the time. 
Irwin began reading his “First 
Person” stories on local radio broad- 
casts in Poughkeepsie, NY, where he 


‘ 





Merle S. Irwin 


Merle S. Irwin and grandson, Scott 


lives, and also published them in 
pamphlet form. After retiring in 1982 
(as pastor of the Bloomfield Presby- 
terian Church on the Green in 
Bloomfield, NJ), he continued to 
preach “First Person” sermons and 
was prompted by his congregations to 
compile them into a book. 





Robert Johnson 


script for Volume II,” he says, “and 
the publisher is making noises about 
a second printing of Volume I.” In ad- 
dition to his writing, Irwin also keeps 
busy as a member of the Vassar Hos- 
pital Association Board, the Rotary 
Club, United Fund agencies, and 
various other groups. He has been a 
part-time National Basketball Associ- 
ation referee for 20 years and recently 
reached the national ranks as a se- 
nior player in the Eastern Tennis As- 
sociation. An avid salmon fisherman, 
Irwin was on a fishing trip several 
months ago in southwest Alaska, an 
area of wilderness that he says is 
“gorgeous.” 


Robert F. Klepper (M) has written a 
concordance of the texts of the 313 
hymns in the United Church of Christ 
Hymnal. This volume, called Search 
of a Song, which was privately pub- 
lished, is now available. Klepper is 
looking for a publisher for a similar 
concordance for the United Methodist 
Hymnal, which he recently completed. 
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Howard N. Toriumi (B) recently be- 
came pastor emeritus of the Union 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles, 
where he served as pastor for 20 
years. Situated in the heart of the 
city, the church has a primarily 
Asian-American congregation. 


THY 


John D. Burton (B, 51M) has re- 
cently completed a 16-month interim 
as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bellevue, WA. While there, 
he published Naked in the Street, a 
volume of poems. Burton is now a 
Visiting Fellow at Princeton. 


946 


Eugene L. Daniel, Jr., (G) has pub- 
lished In the Presence of Mine En- 
emies, the story of his experience as 
an Army chaplain during World War 
II, including 26 months in a German 
prison camp. “The story not only re- 
lates the dangers, privations and suf- 
ferings of POW life, but also relates 


“I am well along in the manu- 
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the opportunities for Christian min- 
istry and comradeship,” he explains. 
The book is available for $5 (plus $1 
for postage) from the author, whose 
address is: 5311 Robinhood Road, 
Charlotte, NC 28211. 


Martin E. Lehmann (D) has retired 
as professor of church history at 
Luther Northwestern Theological 
Seminary (St. Paul, MN). 


49 


James L. Garrett, Jr., (M) a professor 
of theology at the Southwest Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Fort Worth, 
has published Living Stories: The 
Centennial History of Broadway Bap- 
tist Church, Fort Worth, Texas, 
1882-1982. 


Ernest O. Norquist, Jr., (B), of Beaver 
Dam, WI, has been traveling to both 
coasts and will visit Scandinavia this 
fall. Norquist, who is retired, is parish 
associate at Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Beaver Dam, WI. 


1990 


Robert G. Foulkes (B) retired in Au- 
gust after 14 years as director of the 
Northwest Career Center in 
Princeton, NJ. 


John W. Sheibley (B) retired last year 
and is now serving as interim pastor 
at the Covenant Baptist Church in 
Sandwich, MA. 


Igst 


Last May, the New Gretna Church of 
New Gretna, NJ, honored their 
pastor, Ralph A. Tamaccio (B), on the 
occasion of his 35th year in the min- 
istry. In June, Tamaccio represented 
the Presbytery of Monmouth at the 
meeting of the Synod of the Northeast 
in Utica, NY. 


1992 


John Knox Press has published Jesus: 
The Death and Resurrection of God by 
Donald G. Dawe (B), Robert L. 
Dabney Professor of Systematic The- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary 
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in Virginia. 

Richard G. Douse (B) became chap- 
lain of Johanna Shores Presbyterian 
Homes of Minnesota on October 1, 
1985, after serving as pastor of the 
Randolph Heights Presbyterian 
Church of St. Paul, MN, for eight 
years. 


After serving as pastor of the Fridley 
Covenant Church in Fridley, Minne- 
sota from 1975 to 1984, Donald R. 
Lundquist (B, 61M) and his wife re- 
turned to Zaire in August 1984 for a 
three-year term to help train young 
African pastors and their wives at the 
Bible Institute and Theological Insti- 
tute of the Ubangi. 


Retired and living in Maryville, TN, 
Howard E. Pusey (B) recently com- 
pleted supply work at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of New Market, TN. 


Stanley E. Niebruegge (B) is very 
much involved with Harvard Univer- 
sity these days. In September, he was 
one of a limited number of alumni/ae 
invited to celebrate the University’s 
350th anniversary. In June, his 
daughter graduated from Harvard. 
Meanwhile, he’s been serving as vice 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Philadelphia. 


IY)4 


John W. Folta (B) and his wife have 


been serving as missionaries in Korea 
since 1955. 


James A. Langley (M) has been ap- 
pointed to the Human Rights Com- 


mission of the Baptist World Alliance. 


“My son Jason and I were at Pacific 
and Asia Christian University, 
Kailua-Kona, Hawaii, for the Cross- 
roads program from January 1 to 
March 31 this year,” writes Wayne 
W. Witte (D). From the end of March 
until August, they were part of a 
mission outreach and evangelism pro- 
gram at Waikoloa, Hawaii. 


IY) 


After 232 years of service, Robert P. 


Heim (B) retired from the U.S. Navy 
last June. 


W. Donald Pendell, Jr., (B) is now 


serving as interim pastor of the Christ 
Presbyterian Church in Colum- 
bus, OH. 


LaVerne R. Sugamele (B) is now di- 

rector of the Presbyterian Counseling | 

Service in Everett, WA. ; 
| 
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Last year, Frederick J. Nelson (b) re- 
ceived his Doctor of Ministry degree 

from New York Theological Seminary. 
Nelson, who for the past 16 years has 

been the minister of the Robert 

Stewart Memorial Church in New- : 
castle-upon-Tyne, England, took part 
in an exchange pastorate this past | 
summer with the Reverend Dr. Wil- 

liam T. Hancock of the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, MO. 


C. Richard Stults (B, 63) has been 
appointed church development spe- 
cialist for the Presbytery of Scioto 
Valley, OH, and stated supply at the 
Woodside Church in Newark, OH. 


Kalman L. Sulyok (D), who was 
pastor of the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Grenloch, NJ, retired 
last May and now lives at 1000 Al- 
gonquin Road in Schenectady, NY. 


Y)/ 


Kenneth B. Abel (B) is associate 
presbyter for counseling of ministers 
and their families and other church 
professionals in Greenbrier Presby- 
tery, Synod of the Virginias. 


Donald F. Flemer (E) is serving on 
the Peacemaking Task Force and the 
Candidates Committee of the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati. He was a commis- 
sioner to the 1986 General Assembly 
in Minneapolis. 


1955 


R. Mark Coonradt (B) is beginning 
his third year at the Rutgers Church 
on New York City’s upper West Side. 
“The congregation has grown notice- 
ably,” he reports, “and the Church is 
becoming an integral part of the 
neighborhood.” 


J. Frederick McKirachan (B, 60M) 
has had his own practice as a mar- 


_ riage and family psychotherapist in 


Houston since 1981. He reports that 
his “theological perspective” has been 


_ enriched by his studies in transper- 


sonal psychology and by being a 


' grandfather to Lazarus (age 3) and 

_ Joshua (age 5 months). 

_ Frederick V. Mills, Sr., (M), professor 
_ of history at LaGrange College (GA), 

_ was recently elected to the Council of 


the American Society of Church His- 


IY 


Darrel D. Meyers (B) was a delegate 
to the United Nations International 
Symposium on the Question of Pales- 


| tory. 


_ tine, held in Geneva in September 


1985. Meyers is interim pastor at the 
Grace Presbyterian Church and the 
Westminster Community Presbyterian 
Church, both in Long Beach, CA. 


1902 


Retired since 1984 as a chaplain in 
the U.S. Army, David J. Woehr (B) is 
head of the Department of Pastoral 
Care at Northern Ocean Hospital 
System in the New Jersey shore area. 
Woehr lives in Toms River, NJ. 


1963 


“Why are the angels in van der Goes’s 


nativity painting dressed like aco- 
lytes? Why are there a sheaf of wheat 
and two vases of flowers in the fore- 
ground? ... Why are there almost 
always both an ox and an ass by the 
child’s crib, and why are they gener- 
ally given humanlike smiles? Why 
does Tintoretto replace the ass with a 
rooster?” 

In Nativity Art and the Incarna- 
tion, published by Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, IN, David B. Greene, 
Jr., (B) discusses these and other 
questions about nativity art. Using 
seven examples of nativity paintings 
from the Renaissance and early Ba- 
roque periods, Greene analyzes each 
in terms of the ideas, attitudes, and 
practices such paintings refer to as 
well as the techniques artists used in 
shaping their viewers’ understanding 
of them. 


Green is professor of philosophy 
and religion and of music at Wabash 
College, where he is also chairman of 
the Division of the Humanities. 


1964 


William L. Flanagan (B) received his 
D.Min. degree in June from Fuller 
Theological Seminary, where he wrote 
his dissertation on “Developing a 
Ministry to Divorced and Separated 
Persons.” He is on the staff of St. An- 
drews Presbyterian Church in New- 
port Beach, CA, in a specialized min- 
istry to single adults. 


A chaplain in the U.S. Army, William 
L. Hufham (B, ’70M) was recently 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He serves in the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains (in Washington, 
D.C.) as the professional training de- 
velopment officer for the Army chap- 
laincy. 


Jerry C. Van Sant (B, ’65M) is di- 
rector of information management at 
Development Alternatives, Inc., a 
Washington-based firm that supports 
Third World economic and social de- 
velopment activities. Van Sant, who 
lives in Chapel Hill, NC, is co-author 
of a book published recently by Ku- 
marian Press, Implementation for 
Sustainability: Lessons from Integrated 
Rural Development. 


1965 


M. V. Abraham (M) was appointed 
professor of New Testament at the 
United Theological College in Banga- 
lore, South India, in June. He had 
taught at the Leonard Theological 
College in Jabalpur, Mid India, for 10 
years before his most recent appoint- 
ment. 


John A. Gilmore (M), minister at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Milford, 
DE, is moderator of the New Castle 
Presbytery for the 1985-1986 term. 


Gilbert J. Horn (B) was appointed ex- 
ecutive director of the Colorado 
Council of Churches in Denver. 
Completing a five-year project as gen- 
eral editor of the forthcoming Dic- 


tionary of Pastoral Care and Coun- 
seling, Rodney J. Hunter (B, ’74D) is 


an associate professor at Emory Uni- 
versity (Atlanta) where, he writes, he 
continues “to enjoy teaching pastoral 
theology among the Methodists.” 


Stephen R. Weisz (B) received his 
Doctor of Education degree from Nova 
University in July. 


1906 


Robert K. Bohm (B), who is pastor of 
the Grace Lutheran Church in East 
Stroudsburg, PA, and who conducts 
annual study tours of Rome, has pub- 
lished an article, “Nero as Incen- 
diary,” in Classical World magazine. 


1967 


George L. Reed, Jr., (B), pastor of the 
Reading-Lockland Presbyterian 
Church in Lockland, OH, has been 
promoted to colonel in the U.S. Army 


as ae 


The new administrator of Salina 
Presbyterian Manor, a continuing 
care retirement community in Salina, 
KS, is Barry Gruver (B), who is also 
moderator of the Culver Presbyterian 
Church in Culver, KS. Salina Presby- 
terian Manor offers its 130 retirees 
independent and assisted living and 
24-hour nursing care. The Manor is 
one of 14 in Kansas and Missouri 
operated by Presbyterian Manors of 
Mid America, an agency sponsored by 
the Synod of Mid-America. 


William B. Presnell (M) is a marital 
and family therapist in private prac- 
tice in Madison, NJ, where he is also 
adjunct professor of psychology and 
religion at Drew Theological Semi- 


1969 


Theodore S. Atkinson (B, ’72M) was 
called to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oxford, PA, in February. 


Wilson Chang (M), who is on the staff 
of Hanshin University in Korea, pre- 

sented a paper at the XII Congress of 
the International Organization for the 
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Study of the Old Testament, which 
was held in Jerusalem last August. 


Hallett E. Llewellyn (M) has been 
appointed secretary of the General 
Council for Theology, Faith and Ecu- 
menism in the General Council Office 
of the United Church of Canada. 


K. A. Paulson (M) has been elected 
chairman of the World Student 
Christian Federation for a four-year 
term. For the past two years, Paulson 
has been serving as chairman of the 
Asia/Pacific region of the Federation. 


7 


John C. Carr (M) became a diplomate 


of the American Association of Pas- 
toral Counselors (AAPC) in the spring 
of 1985. Carr, who conducted work- 
shops on epistemology in pastoral care 
and counseling at the 1985 and 1986 
Annual Conferences of the AAPC, is 
on the Research Committee of that 
organization as well as the board of 
directors of the Canadian Association 
for Pastoral Education. 


Charles A. Swan (M) has accepted a 
call to the Hillcrest United Church in 
Fort Nelson, B.C., Canada. Last 
spring, he began the D.Min. program 
at St. Stephens College at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


John W. Zehring (E), vice president 
for development at Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Bangor, ME), is the 
author of How to Work Smarter—Not 
Harder, his seventh book, which was 
published by Third Sector Press of 


Y// 


This past year, Jim Burns (E) became 


president of the Pacific Coast Study 
Center, a Southern California min- 
istry committed to assisting youth 
workers. Over the past few years, he 
has also published 10 books for young 
people, including Handling Your 
Hormones, The “Straight Scoop” on 
Love and Sexuality (Harvest House 
Publishers), which is also the title of 
a seminar that the Center conducts at 
locations nationwide. 


The Center, says Burns, was cre- 
ated in response to an important need 
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within the Church. “While youth 
workers in churches across the 
country ... rank high with enthu- 
siasm and energy,” he explains, “[they 
rank] low when it comes to knowl- 
edge in youth ministry and the basic 
tools needed to work with today’s ad- 
olescent. Only a handful of colleges 
and universities have youth ministry 
degrees and even less is offered at 
graduate schools and seminars.” 

The Center, located in Dana 
Point, CA, provides training and as- 
sistance to youth ministers through 





Jim Burns 


an organization it established for this 
purpose, the National Institute of 
Youth Ministry. The organization fo- 
cuses on three areas of youth min- 
istry: 1) continuing education of youth 
workers, 2) the production of tapes, 
books and videos to serve as teaching 
materials (on subjects from sexuality 
to practical help for parenting), and 3) 
mission experiences, providing youth 
workers and youth “an opportunity to 
serve God and their less fortunate 
brothers and sisters” through short- 
term mission trips. 

Burns, who was elected in 1983 
by the Jaycees of America as one of 
the “outstanding young men in 
America,” lives in Dana Point, CA, 
with his wife, Cathy, and two chil- 


dren. 1980 





Pacific Coast Study Center 


In May 1985, Douglas S. Barranger 


(B) received his Ph.D. in systematic 
theology from King’s College in Aber- 
deen, Scotland. His dissertation topic 


was “Charles Hodges’ Understanding 
of Knowledge and its Influence on his 
Theology.” Barranger has been pastor 
since 1983 of the Matthews Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in Albany, TX, 

where he lives with his wife and son. 


Teresa M. Derr (B) became certified 
in April as an associate supervisor in 
the Association of Clinical Pastoral 
Education (ACPE) and since October 
1985, has been employed as chaplain/ 
associate director of pastoral care and 
education at Lutheran Medical Center 
in Brooklyn, NY. 


Jean B. Pinto (B, ’81E) has returned 
to Princeton to pursue a doctorate in 
the field of Christian ethics. She was 
previously associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pennington 
(NJ). 


Laurence A. Turner (M) is studying 
for his Ph.D. in Old Testament in the 
Department of Biblical Studies at the 
University of Sheffield in England. He 
is on study leave from Avondale Col- 
lege in Cooranbong, New South Wales 
(Australia), where he has been a lec- 
turer in Old Testament since 1981. 
Turner reports that he and his wife, 
Anne, recently adopted two Korean 
children, Jonathan and Lisa. 


1981 


Jeffrey DeYoe (B) has been pastor at 


the First Presbyterian Church of Hal- 
lock, MN, since June 1985. He had 
previously completed a year of CPE at 
Wesley Medical Center in Wichita, 
KS. 


Having recently moved with his wife 
to Campbell Farm, a work-study 
center in Wapato, WA, Steve Ja- 
cobsen (B) says that their “special ac- 
tivity [at the farm] is developing wor- 
ship and spirituality.” The farm is 
managed by Cragg and Barbara Gil- 
bert (both 79B). 


1982 


This August, Julia Brichacek (B) 
began a D.Min. residency in pastoral 
counseling at the Illinois Pastoral 
Services Institute and continues as 
part-time chaplain at Brokaw Hos- 
pital in Normal, IL. She lives in 
Bloomington, IL, with her husband, 





Glenn, who is in a CPE residency at 
the Institute. 


| John C. R. Silbert (B) and his wife, 


Marion Nimick Silbert (B) are living 
in Murrysville, PA. Marion (Marnie) 
is associate pastor at the Newlonsburg 


é Presbyterian Church in Murrysville, 


while John continues as a teaching 
fellow in the Department of Rhetoric 
and Communication at the University 


of Pittsburgh. Having recently passed 


his Ph.D. comprehensives exam at the 
University, John is working on his 
dissertation. 


Jacob C. S. Tsang (M) is currently 
studying at the University of Sheffield 
in England. 


Since January 1, 1986, Ruth Kuyper 
DeYoe (E) has been director of Chris- 
tian education at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hallock, MN (where 
her husband, Jeffrey, is pastor). She 
had previously served as the director 
of Christian education at the Derby 
Presbyterian Church in Derby, KS. 


Virginia B. Nowack (B) has been co- 
pastor of the Onondaga Valley Pres- 
byterian Church in Syracuse, NY, 
since April 1985. 


1983 


Studying for his master’s degree in 
marriage and family therapy at 
Seattle Pacific University, Stephen W. 
Best (B) is serving as assistant to the 
pastor at the Rolling Bay Presby- 
terian Church in Rolling Bay, WA. 


Willard W. Dickerson III (B) has 
moved from Trenton, New Jersey, to 
Ithaca, New York, where he is a 
Ph.D. student in medieval history at 
Cornell University. He is also 
working with the Presbyterian 
Church of America on developing new 
churches. 


Completing a two-year appointment 
as assistant minister of Glasgow Ca- 
thedral (Church of Scotland), W. 
Gerald Jones (M) was installed on 
October 23, 1985, in the linked 
country parishes of Kirkmichael and 
Straiton, in the heart of southwest 
Scotland. 


Straiton parish holds a particular 
significance for the Princeton commu- 
nity as it contains within its bound- 


aries the hillside farm of Carskeoch, 
which was the birthplace of Dr. 
James McCosh, president of Princeton 
University from 1868 to 1888. 
McCosh became a preacher at Kirk- 
michael Parish Church in 1834 and 
preached from what is now Mr. 
Jones’s pulpit. 

“A powerful experience,” writes Lydia 
M. Keeley (B) of the trip she and her 
husband, Mark, took in August to 
Central America, visiting El Salvador 
and Nicaragua. Keely, who is pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Bay City, MI, chairs her presbytery’s 
peacemaking ministry. 


Patricia Wight (B) has been a resi- 
dent chaplain at Presbyterian Hos- 
pital at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania since September. She is in the 
CPE program directed by Daniel C. 
DeArment, chaplain at the hospital 
and consultant in CPE at Princeton. 
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Ebenezer O. Addo (T) is living in 


Madison, NJ, where he is studying for 
his Ph.D. in Religion and Society at 
Drew University Graduate School and 
receiving training in media at the 
school’s Media Resource Center. 


Charmbit Korean Presbyterian 
Church in Ridgefield, NJ, was estab- 
lished this past June by Taeho Ahn 
(M). 


Ordained in April, R. Philip Benson 
(B) is in a one-year position as in- 
terim associate pastor at the Fair- 
lington Presbyterian Church in Alex- 
andria, VA, where he had previously 
served as pastoral assistant. 


Kenneth H. Forbes (B) is pastor of 
both the Unity Presbyterian Church 
in Graysville (PA) and the Harmony 
Presbyterian Church in Wind Ridge, 
PA, where he lives. 


It is “my great joy,” writes J. Scott 
Kroener (B), “to announce my accep- 
tance to serve as pastor for three 
rural churches in northeast central 
Nebraska.” The three churches, where 
he has been serving since January 
1986, are the United Presbyterian 
Church of Ewing, NE; the Ewing 
United Methodist Church in Ewing; 


and the Page United Methodist 
Church in Page, NE. 


Previously, he was a Christian 
educator/coordinator for the “latch 
key” afterschool program at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Marion, IL, 
and held various positions in the 
mental health field. 


In October 1985, Philip N. Olson (B) 
was installed as associate pastor at 
the Whitworth Community Presby- 
terian Church in Spokane, WA, where 
he has served as pastor to students. 


Barbara E. Price Patton (B) is 
serving as interim pastor at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Early, IA. 


For the first time in 40 years, the 
Wharton United Presbyterian Church 
in Wharton, NJ, has a full-time 
pastor, Sally Greene Watkins (B), who 
has been their part-time minister for 
the past two years. 

One of the appealing aspects of 
the congregation, says Watkins, is the 
enthusiasm of the parishioners. “They 
have a real desire to grow, they are 
not blasé about their faith.” 


Watkins, who received the pres- 
tigious Jagow Prize for preaching and 
speech during her senior year at 
Princeton, teaches speech at Princeton 
once a week. And, at the Wharton 
church, she recently began an adult 
class on the sacraments. 
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John E. Harris (B) was ordained in 
his home church, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Wellsburg, WV, in 
March, and the following week was 
installed as pastor of the John C. 
Robinson Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Gastonia, NC. 


David Kwang Kim (B) was installed 
in September 1985 as pastor of the 
Korean United Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh, PA. He was ordained 
and installed in a church in New 
York City in June 1985. 


Kenneth J. Ross (M) entered 
Princeton’s Ph.D. program in church 
history this fall. He had been serving 
as interim minister at the Bensalem 
Presbyterian Church (PA). 








Obituaries 


Harold R. Martin, 1919b 
Mr. Martin died at the age of 91 in 
Bloomington, IL, on March 24, 1986. 

Martin, who was moderator of 
the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA in 
1957, served as both pastor and 
administrator during his career. 

He graduated from Wabash 
College in Crawfordsville, IN, and, 
after attending Princeton, from 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
After serving for three years as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Winimac, IN, he was the 
administrator of the Gary (IN) 
Neighborhood House. He was 
founding pastor of the 43rd Avenue 
Church in Gary before moving to the 
Second Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomington, IL, where he served 
from 1930 until his retirement in 
1963. 

Mr. Martin is survived by his 
wife, Alice, two daughters, 11 
grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Karl W. Bowman, Sr., 1927B 
Mr. Bowman died on April 18, 1981. 
A graduate of Wooster College 
in Wooster, OH, (1924) and Louisville 
Baptist Theological Seminary (1929), 
Mr. Bowman served as a missionary 
to the Punjab Mission in India from 
1929-1935, during which time he was 
principal of a boys’ boarding school 
and manager/principal of a boys’ high 
school in that country. On his return 
to the United States in the 
mid-thirties, he was a pastor in 
Belleville, PA, from 1936-1944 and at 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Ingram, PA, from 1944-1967. Mr. 
Bowman was pastor of the Mount 
Olivet United Presbyterian Church in 
Aliquippa, PA, until his retirement in 
1977. 


Robert C. Lockhart, 1929b 


Mr. Lockhart died in recent years, 
according to his family. 

Born in Gainesville, TX, in 
1904, he earned his undergraduate 
degree at Maryville College (TN) in 
1926 and did graduate work at 
Columbia University (NY). He was a 
pastor in Avenel, NJ, in 1927 and in 
later years he was secretary of the 


bo 
bo 


YMCA of Mercer County (NJ) and 
house master of the Sheltering Arms 
in New York City. Mr. Lockhart 
served in the United States Navy 
during World War II and from 1946 
until his retirement in 1975, he was 
in business in Bonham, TX. 


Thomas Carlisle, 1930b 


Mr. Carlisle died on February 10, 
1986, in Bangor, County Down, 
Northern Ireland. 

Born in Kilgreel, County 
Antrim, in 1901, Mr. Carlisle received 
his undergraduate and master’s 
degrees from Trinity College in 
Dublin before entering PTS in 1928. 
Ordained by the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland in 1931, he was pastor of 
the Joymount Church in 
Carrickfergus, County Antrim, until 
his retirement in 1969. 


Harold E. Ditzler, 1931b 


Mr. Ditzler died on December 6, 1984, 
in Honolulu, where he was 
conducting a preaching mission. 
Although retired since 1972, Mr. 
Ditzler served as associate minister in 
two churches in St. Petersburg, FL, 
where he was living at the time of his 
death. Before his retirement, he 
served in both this country and 
abroad. He was pastor of the Buffalo 
Valley Presbyterian Church in 
Buffalo Valley, PA, in 1931 and from 
1932-4, he served as assistant pastor 
at St. George’s West Presbyterian 
Church in Edinburgh, Scotland. From 
1934 to the time of his retirement, 
Mr. Ditzler served churches in Lock 
Haven, PA; Los Angeles; and 
Lansdale, PA. His career also 
included three missions to Russia. 


John B. Redmond, Jr., 1932b 

Mr. Redmond died in April 1983, in 
Wilmington, DE, where he was 
executive secretary of the Walnut 
Street YMCA. 

Mr. Redmond was born in 
Pickens, MS, on June 11, 1906, and 
graduated from Lincoln University in 
1929. From 1929 to 1933, he was 
secretary of the Princeton (NJ) 
YMCA. 


Allen Leroy Bowe, 1936B 


Mr. Bowe, a Presbyterian minister 
who was educated at Princeton and 
Yale universities as well as at 


Princeton Seminary, died on June 17, 
1986. He was 78 years old and was 
living in Oconomowoc, WI. 

A native of Lorain, OH, Mr. 
Bowe was an instructor in English at 
Park College (Kansas City, MO) from 
1934-1935 before the Presbytery of 
Carlisle ordained him in 1936. In 
1937, he answered the call to the 
Duncannon Presbyterian Church 
(Duncannon, PA), where he served as 
pastor for eight years. Mr. Bowe went 
on to serve three more churches until 
he retired in 1972. They were, in 
chronological order, the First 
Presbyterian Church of Kenton (OH), 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lemars (IA), and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Kiel (WI). 


Jeremia J. Struwig, 1936M 
Mr. Struwig died in 1984 in Pretoria, 
South Africa, at the age of 80. 

Born in the Transvaal, Mr. 
Struwig graduated from Stellenbosch 
University (South Africa) in 1932 and 
from Stellenbosch Theological 
Seminary in 1935. 

Ordained by the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa in 
1938, he served as pastor to numerous 
churches in that country from 1938 
until his retirement in 1975. 


James Wallace Willoughby, 1938G 


Mr. Willoughby died May 7, 1986, at 
age 87. He was living in Wooster, OH. 

Ordained in 1922 by the 
Presbytery of Whitewater, Mr. 
Willoughby subsequently served for a 
year as pastor to a congregation in 
Ohio. The rest of his career (except for 
another brief ministry in Ohio) was 
spent as a missionary in Iraq, India, 
Syria, and Lebanon. He retired in 
1966. 


Born in Decatur, Alabama, Mr. 
Willoughby was educated at Wabash 
College (IN), Western Theological 
Seminary (PA), and the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, in addition to 
Princeton. 


He is survived by his wife. 


George T. Wright, 1944B 

Mr. Wright, who served as a pastor to 
churches in Vermont, Illinois, 
Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico, 








died May 2, 1986, at age 70. He was 
living in Artesia, NM. 

Born in Farmington, New 
Hampshire, Mr. Wright graduated 
from Gordon College (MA) in 1939. 
After continuing his studies at Gordon 
Divinity School and Princeton, he 
accepted a call to a church in South 
Ryogate, VT, in 1944, where he 
served for two years. Mr. Wright 
subsequently served seven other 
pastorates, including the First 
Presbyterian Church of Encampment, 
WY; the Federated Presbyterian 
Church of Flagstaff, AZ; and the First 
Presbyterian Church of Artesia, NM. 


J. Hackett Johnson, 1946B 


Mr. Johnson died on April 18, 1986, 
in Seattle, WA. 

A native of Los Angeles, Mr. 
Johnson received his undergraduate 
degree from Wheaton College (IL) in 
1943 and studied at Dallas 
Theological Seminary (1943-1944) as 
well as Princeton (1945-1946). During 
his career, he was associate pastor at 
the Lincoln Avenue Church in 
Pasadena, CA, national missionary 
and pastor to the Woodland Park 
Church in Spenard, AK, and, in 
California, pastor to the Union 
Presbyterian Church of Scotia and the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bishop. 


Frank Laurence White, 1949G 


Mr. White, who served for more than 
30 years as a teacher and missionary, 
died within recent years, according to 
his family. 

Born in 1902 in Amboy, MN, he 
received his undergraduate degree 
from Macalaster College in St. Paul 
in 1923. After receiving his master’s 
degree from Teachers College of 
Columbia University (NY) four years 
later, he worked for the PCUSA 
Board of Foreign Missions as a 
teacher and missionary in Lebanon, a 
position he held for 15 years. In 
subsequent years, he was a teacher 
and missionary in Chile as well as in 
Lebanon, and in 1958 became a 
teacher at the American School in 
Beirut. 

Mr. White also held a doctorate 
in education from Teachers College 
and a Bachelor of Divinity degree 
from Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. 


Francis Dickson, 1953B 


Mr. Dickson died on April 25, 1986, 
at the age of 70. 

Mr. Dickson, who graduated 
from Wheaton College (IL) in 1948, 
served first as a student pastor to the 
Forestville Presbyterian Church in 
Forest Grove, PA, before moving to 
Michigan where he was pastor to the 
First Presbyterian Church in Lake 
City from 1951 to 1955, as well as the 
First Presbyterian Church of McBain 
(1952-55). From 1955-1957, he served 
as associate pastor at the Redford 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Detroit and from 1957-62 as pastor to 
the Outer Drive (MI) Presbyterian 
Church. In later years, Mr. Dickson 
was a missionary pastor of the PCUS 
in Orlando, FL. In 1964, he was 
called as pastor of the Community 
Church of Hobe Sound, FL, from 
which he retired in 1975. At the time 
of his death, he was living in 
Zellwood, FL. 


Wesley A. Bartels, 1957G 

Mr. Bartels died on December 20, 
1985, in St. Louis, MO, where he was 
pastor of the Gethsemane Lutheran 
Church. 


A native of St. Louis, he 
received his undergraduate degree 
from Concordia College and later 
studied at Concordia Theological 
Seminary before entering Princeton in 
1955. From 1948 to 1958, he served 
as pastor to the Bethany Church in 
Trenton, NJ. 


Robert Allen Clark, 1959B 


Mr. Clark died in July 25, 1986, in 
Brazil. 

Born in Pyengyang, Korea, in 
1935, he graduated from Macalester 
College (MN) in 1956. After his 
graduation from Princeton, he was 
pastor of the Rehoboth Presbyterian 
Church in Rehoboth, MD, for three 
years after which he supplied the 
Fairfax Presbyterian Church in 
Fairfax, OK, from 1962-63. He had 
been a missionary in Brazil for 23 
years at the time of his death. 

Mr. Clark is survived by his 
wife, Janet, and four children. 


Jamie R. A. Watts, 1965B 


Mr. Watts died on June 20, 1986. He 
was a native of Royal Oak, MI, and 
attended Sterling College (KS), Drake 


University (IA), and Northern 
Montana College (MT) before entering 
Princeton in 1962. 


After serving as pastor of the 
Cleves Presbyterian Church in Cleves, 
OH, and as assistant pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Des 
Moines, IA, Mr. Watts taught for a 
year at the Learning Village in 
Littleton, CO. He spent the following 
10 years as director of various child 
care programs: the Head Start 
program in Havre, MT; the Kennedy 
Tract Parent-Child Center in 
Oakland, CA; and the Gardner Child 
Development Center in San Jose, CA. 
Since 1982, Mr. Watts had been 
stated supply at the Bonny Doon 
Presbyterian Church in Santa Cruz, 
CA. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Anne, and five children. 


Max Edwin Nuscher, 1970M 
Mr. Nuscher died on May 12, 1986. 
Born in Johnson City, NY, in 
1929, he graduated from Albright 
College (PA) in 1954 and received an 
M.Div. degree from United 
Theological Seminary in Ohio before 
entering Princeton in 1968. Ordained 
by the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, he served as pastor to the 
Calvary Church in Syracuse, NY, and 
the Messiah United Church of Christ 
in Utica (NY) before becoming 
chaplain at the Oneida Prison from 
1961-63 and later assistant chaplain 
at the state hospital in Haverford 
(PA). Mr. Nuscher was pastor at St. 
John’s Church in Pottstown, PA, and 
chaplain at Ursinus College (PA) at 
the time of his death. 


Ernest Miko, 1971M 

Mr. Miko died on May 9, 1986, in 
Nazareth, PA, at the age of 60. He 
served as pastor of St. John’s church 
in Nazareth for 17 years. 

A native of Passaic, NJ, Mr. 
Miko graduated from Bloomfield 
College in 1950 and Lancaster 
Theological Seminary in 1953 before 
entering Princeton for the first time 
in 1958. He served as pastor to 
churches in Freemansburg, PA; 
Wantagh, NY; and Colonial Park in 
Harrisburg, PA, before beginning his 
pastorate at Nazareth in 1967. 

Mr. Miko is survived by his wife. 











Gifts 
IN MEMORY OF: 


Dr. Calvin Calmon to the Calvin 
Calmon Biblical Studies Fund 


Dr. Norman Victor Hope to the 
Norman Victor Hope Memorial 
Scholarship Endowment Fund and 
the Stuart Hall Renovation Fund 


Burths 


Ann E. to D. Jay Losher (77B) and 
Kathleen (79b), July 22, 1986. 


Leah A. to Robert P. Roney (78B) 
and Nancy, January 31, 1986. 


Jonathan to George R. Yates (78B) 
and wife, April 4, 1986. 


Dr. Lefferts Augustine Loetscher (28) 
to the Norman Victor Hope 
Memorial Scholarship Endowment 
Fund and the Stuart Hall 
Renovation Fund 


IN HONOR OF: 


The Reverend Dr. Sandra R. Brown 
(80) for the Seward Hiltner Chair 
in Pastoral Theology 


William G. to Gary L. Salmon (79B) 
and Katherine (82B), June 12, 1986. 


Nicholas J. to George S. Cladis 
(80B) and Martie, March 5, 1986. 


Katherine H. to Stephen C. Williams 
(80B) and Claire, July 10, 1986. 


The Reverend Dr. G. Raymond 
Campbell (37) to the Class of 1937 
Anniversary Gift 

Dr. James V. Johnson, Jr. (52) to the 
Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Dr. William M. Perdue 
(40) to the Scholarship Fund 


The Reverend Carl R. Schmahl (83) 
to the Scholarship Fund 


Shaina P. to James D. Brassard 
(84B) and Tomi, September 11, 1986. 


Timothy C. to Timothy C. Geoffrion 
(84B) and Jill (84B), June 23, 1986. 


Leslie A. to John S. McClure (84D) 
and Ann, June 26, 1986. 








Wedaings 


William T. Stough (68B) and Karen C. 
Lindner 


Donald O. Maddox (69B) and Diana 


Brewer 


Jeffrey J. Mohr (73B) and Patricia 


Edwards 


Daniel B. Seeley (76b) and Judy 


Harris 


Richard A. Lanford (84B) and Beth 


Chamberlain 


Robert J. McDonald (84M) and Shirley 


Kay Fedorka 
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